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PREFACE, 



tS 



The object aimed at in the preparation of this work 
has been to compile a treatise on the subject of Rhetoric 
and Composition that may lay claim to being wholly 
practical and teachable. 

That many who have pursued the theoretical study 
of Rhetoric have failed to make practical use of their 
knowledge is a fact to be deplored. The object of rhe- 
torical teaching is twofold : first, that of securing to the 
* student ease, grace, fluency, and correctness of compo- 
sition ; and, secondly, that of enabling him to discern, 
appreciate, and enjoy the beauties of thought and lan- 
guage that may be gleaned from literary fields. The 
first of these objects may be attained by the study of 
correct principles, by the selection and criticism of 
appropriate examples, and by the frequent construc- 
tion of sentences in illustration of the principles studied. 
The second object may be attained by the application of 
grammatical and rhetorical principles in the critical 
study of literary masterpieces, as indicated on page 316 
of this work. 

It matters little how much theoretical discussion may 
be given to the subject of Rhetoric; unless the student 
apply the principles of the science as he learns them, 
the results of the work will be meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. For this reason each topic or principle discussed 
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4 PREFACE. 

in this work is followed by copious exercises for practice. 
Nor does the author limit these exercises to selections 
alone. Criticisms of faulty expressions are required, as 
well as the construction of sentences, figures, etc., which 
make a practical application of the principles stated. 

Special attention has been given to punctuation and 
other essentials, because they are the subjects whose 
principles the student will have occasion to apply most 
frequently in his own composition. 

in Rhetoric proper the subject is discussed logically 
under the topics Words, Sentences, Paragraphs, and Fig- 
urative Language, but it has not been thought necessary 
to give practice in the construction of simple, complex, 
and compound sentences, as this is the province of 
Grammar, and should be completed before the subject 
of Rhetoric is presented. 

The Author lays no claim to recent discoveries in the 
field of Rhetoric; he has simply tried to arrange the 
materials at hand in such a manner as to make this 
treatise interesting and practical as a text-book. Noth- 
ing is suggested that has not first been tested in the 
crucible of class experience. He hopes that teach- 
ers will find the work commendable because of its 
eminently practical character. 

A. N. R. 
Newark, Del., 



July 1, 1887 
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PAETL 

CAPITAL LETTERS, PUNCTUATION, AND 

LETTER-WRITING. 



CHAPTER I. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Capital Letters are used to distinguish certain words 
for the purpose of making the sense more clear. 

The following are the chief rules for the use of capital 
letters : 

1. The First Word in a Book, etc. — The first word 
in every book, tract, essay, etc., and of every chapter or 
section, also of every note, letter, or other writing should 
begin with a capital letter. 

2. The First Word of a Sentence. — The first word 
of every sentence or its equivalent should begin with a 
capital letter. 

Examples. — "When did you come?" "It is a pleasant 
morning." 

3. Numbered Clauses, etc. — The first word of each 
of a series of numbered clauses or phrases should begin 
with a capital letter. 
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Ex. — " He directed his efforts to these points : 1. To show- 
ing the necessity for a short route; 2. To showing that the 
route he advocated was the shortest ; 3. To showing that a road 
could be built most cheaply by his route." 

4. First Word of an Example. — The first word of 
a clause or a sentence, when used as an example, should 
begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — "A sentence should begin with a capital letter; as 
Procrastination is the thief of time." 

5. After an Introductory Word. — The first word 
after an introductory word or clause should begin with a 
capital letter. 

Ex. — " Resolved, That the pen is mightier than the sword." 
" Be it enacted, etc., That a tax of three mills," etc. 

6. In an Enumeration of Particulars. — The first 
word of each- new line in an enumeration of particulars, 
when arranged in lines, should begin with a capital 
letter. 

Ex. — The expenses of the committee have been as follows : 

For Postage $ 3.70 

For Advertising 10.20 

For Tickets 4.50 

Note. — ^It will be noticiBd-that the chief items in a statement of 
this kind or in a bill begin with capital letters. See the following : 

Mr. Wm. Jones, 

To Henderson & Co. Dr. 

To 16 lbs. Butter @ 20)2^ $3.20 

" 20 lbs. Soap @ 7^' 1.40 

" 6 yds. Muslin @^^ 54 

7. Direct Questions. — The first word of a direct 
question should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — "The question is, When shall we be stronger?" 
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Note. — This nile is also taken hy some to cover an important 
statement. 

Ex. — " My opinion is this : If we do not succeed now, we 
never shall succeed." 

8. Direct Quotation. — The first word of every direct 
quotation should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — Carlyle says, "Blessed is he who has found his work." 

9. Poetry. — The first word of every line of poetry 
should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — " Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would seek for pearls must dive below." 

10. Proper Names. — Every proper name should be- 
gin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — John, Mary, Monday, America, New Jersey, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Note 1. — This rule applies also to the names of the months and 
the days of the week, but not to the names of the seasons, as these 
latter are not regarded as proper nouns. 

l^ote 2. — ^The word devil when used to designate Satan is written 
with a capital letter ; as, " The Devil and his cohorts." 

11. Particular Objects or Events. — Words naming 
particular objects or events should begin with capital 
letters. 

Ex. — Hudson's Bay, Gulf of Mexico, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, Jersey City, the Metropolitan Hotel, Niagara Falls, the 
Park, the Revolution, Fourth of July, the Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Note 1. — In writing the names of places consisting of two words 
in some cases usage is not uniform. Thus, New-Oistle, New Caal/e, 
and Newcastle are all authorized. When connected with a hyphen 
or when separated, each part begins with a capital letter ; bin when 
the two names constitute but one word, only one capital is used. 
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Note 2. — When a compound name is composed of a proper name 
and some other word or aflSx, if the proper name follow the hyphen 
both parts begin with capitals ; as, Pre-Adamite ; but when the proper 
name precedes the other, the proper name alone begins with a capital 
letter ; a^i Swiday-echool, 

12. Proper Adjectives. — Adjectives derived from 
proper names should begin with capital letters. 

Ex. — Scotch, American, African, Johnsonian. 

Remark 1. — When words derived from proper names are used 
to express a common quality they are no longer written with capitals ; 
as, godlike, damask, stentorian, etc. 

Remark 2. — The names of religious sects, whether derived from 
proper names or not, should begin with capital letters j as, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Lutherans, Presbyterians, etc. The names of polit- 
ical parties also, as Democrats, Republicans, Whigs, Conservatives, 
etc., should begin with capital letters ; also the adjectives derived 
from these names. 

Note. — The words North, East, West, South, when they denote 
sections of country, should begin with capital letters, but when they 
denote simply direction, they should begin with small letters; as, 
" The South is rapidly developing her wealth." *' Maryland is south 
of Pennsylvania." 

13. Titles. — Titles of honor, office, or respect usually 
begin with capital letters. 

Ex. — Colonel Johnson, President Cleveland, Queen Vic- 
toria, Prof. Smith, Superintendent Edwards, Gen. Grant, Sir 
Walter Scott, Miss Wells, Mr. Boone, Henry the Eighth. 

Remark. — When a title is used with a proper name for the pur- 
pose of explanation, it does not begin with a capital letter ; as, the 
poet Byron, the apostle John. 

14. Names of the Deity. — All appellations of the 
Deity should begin with capital letters. 

Ex. — God, Almighty, the Divine Architect. 

Remark 1. — When any name of the Deity is applied to created 
beings, no capitals are used ; as, " Lord of lords, King of kings." 
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Remark 2. — When the word heaven is used to mean the Deity, 
it should begin with a capital letter; but when it means the firma- 
ment, the word should begin with a small letter. When it refers to 
the abode of the blest, it is written by some writers with a capital 
and by others without. Usage is not uniform. 

Remark 3. — The adjectives universal, eternal, divine, omniscient, 
etc., when applied to God, need not begin with a capital letter, but 
usage requires capital letters in the following : Almighty God, Infinite 
One, First Cause, Supreme Being. 

Remark 4. — In the expression " Son of God," as applied to 
Christ, each noun begins with a capital letter, but in the expression 
" Son of man " only the word Son begins with a capital letter. 

Remark 5. — Usage is by no means uniform in writing the pro- 
nouns referring to the Deity, but the best writers of English seem to 
favor beginning these pronouns with small letters except when equiv- 
alent to the name of the Deity, when capitals are admissible; as, 
"To Him who guards and cares for us," etc. 

15. I and O.— The words I and should always be 
written as capitals. 

16. Book Titles. — In the titles of books, or the sub- 
jects of essays, etc., every noun, adjective, verb, and ad- 
verb should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — " How to Make Ten Acres Pay." 

" The Household Cyclopedia of Science." 

Note. — When in the title of a book or an essay it is desirable 
to make the pronouns emphatic, they also may begin with capital 
letters. 

17. Common Nouns. — Common nouns when strong- 
ly personified should begin with capital letters. 

Ex. — " Come, gentle Spring ; ethereal Mildness I come." 
" Sail on, O Union, strong and great." 

18. The Bible. — When reference is had to the divine 
origin of the Bible, the name of the book itself or any 
particular part of the book should begin with a capital 
letter. 
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Ex.— The Holy Bible, the Old Testament, the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Note 1. — When the Bible is spoken of simply as a book, no cap- 
ital letter is needed ; as, Six bibles were sold this morning. 

Note 2. — Capital letters are used also to begin the names of other 
sacred writings ; as. The Koran, the Zend Avesta, etc. 

19. Specific Terms. — The words state, academy, col- 
lege, university, park, etc., when used specifically, either 
as nouns or adjectives, should begin with capital letters, 
and at other times with small letters. 

Ex. — The State, a state election ; The College, a regular col- 
lege course ; A drive in the Park, the park along the railway. 

General Remark. — The foregoing rules cover all the 
ordinary cases where words should begin with capitals, 
but in the case of handbills, advertisements, etc. much 
is left to the taste of the printer, who often uses capitals 
profusely to make a better display. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

Place capitah wherever necessary in the following sentences : 

1. what is done cannot be undone. 

2. thou shalt not kill. 

8. have you studied latin or Italian? 

4. if i can find the book, i will send it to you. 

6. o excellent scipio I 

6. Break, break, break, 

on thy cold gray stones, o sea. 

7. The north and the south do not agree on all things. 

8. The niagara river connects lake erie with lake Ontario. 

9. The Christmas festival comes this year on Sunday. 

10. July and august are summer months. 

11. The american revolution continued eight years. 

12. I started for the west on friday, the seventh day of June. 

13. The chief writers of the elizabethan era were Shake- 
speare, spcnser, and bacon. 
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Remark 2. — When the word heaven is used to mean the Deity, 
it should begin with a capital letter ; but when it means the firma- 
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nouns referring to the Deity, but the best writers of English seem to 
favor beginning these pronouns with small letters except when equiv- 
alent to the name of the Deity, when capitals are admissible; as, 
"To Him who guards and cares for us," etc. 

15. I and O.— The words I and should always be 
written as capitals. 

16. Book Titles. — In the titles of books, or the sub- 
jects of essays, etc., every noun, adjective, verb, and ad- 
verb should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — " How to Make Ten Acres Pay." 

" The Household Cyclopedia of Science." 

Note. — When in the title of a book or an essay it is desirable 
to make the pronouns emphatic, they also may begin with capital 
letters. 

17. Common Nouns. — Common nouns when strong- 
ly personified should begin with capital letters. 

Ex. — " Come, gentle Spring ; ethereal Mildness I come." 
" Sail on, O Union, strong and great." 

18. The Bible. — When reference is had to the divine 
origin of the Bible, the name of the book itself or any 
particular part of the book should begin with a capital 
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Ex.— The Holy Bible, the Old Testament, the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Note 1. — When the Bible is spoken of simply as a book, no cap- 
ital letter is needed ; as, Six bibles were sold this morning. 

Note 2. — Capital letters are used also to begin the names of other 
sacred writings ; as, The Koran, the Zend Avesta, etc. 

19. Specific Terms. — The words state, academy, col- 
lege, university, park, etc., when used specifically, either 
as nouns or adjectives, should begin with capital letters, 
and at other times with small letters. 

Ex. — The State, a state election ; The College, a regular col- 
lege course ; A drive in the Park, the park along the railway. 

General Remark. — The foregoing rules cover all the 
ordinary cases where words should begin with capitals, 
but in the case of handbills, advertisements, etc. much 
is left to the taste of the printer, who often uses capitals 
profusely to make a better display. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

Place capitals wherever necessary in the following sentences : 

1. what is done cannot be undone. 

2. thou shalt not kill. 

8. have you studied latin or italian? 

4. if i can find the book, i will send it to you. 

6. o excellent scipio I 

6. Break, break, break, 

on thy cold gray stones, o sea. 

7. The north and the south do not agree on all things. 

8. The niagara river connects lake erie with lake Ontario. 

9. The Christmas festival comes this year on sunday. 

10. July and august are summer months. 

11. The american revolution continued eight years. 

12. I started for the west on friday, the seventh day of June. 

13. The chief writers of the elizabethan era were shake- 
speiire, sponsor, and bacon. 
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14. He offered three propositions : 1 . to buy our share of the 
property ; 2. to sell us his share ; 3. to sell the whole property 
and let him purchase who would pay the most. 

15. Besolved, that war is a greater evil than intemperance. 

16. Creorge Washington and John adams were the first two 
pr^idents. 

17. Besolved, that an income tax would be injurious to our 
country. 

18. The subject of the essay was, "the influence of America 
on the neighboring republic." 

19. The steamship " ironsides " lay at anchor. 

20. Several of our vessels were sunk in hampton roads. 

21. The cost to us has been as follows : 

for fuel $ 60.00 

for room rent 180.00 

for gas 40.00 

22. Emerson says, " a great man is willing to be little." 

23. The french and the english have not always been on 
friendly terms. 

24. We crossed the alleghanies just about daybreak. 

25. We visited the park and the battery. 

26. Queen victoria's husband, prince albert, was of german 
descent. 

27. We owe all our prosperity to him who created and who 
governs the world. 

28. The title of the new book is, " life and adventures among 
the savages of the west." 

29. Gen. Grant, gen. Sherman, and gen. Hancock were in 
attendance. 

30. Mb. John Smith, 

bought of Williams & co., 

2 lbs. prunes $ .28 

3 qts. molasses 39 

31. During October and november of last autumn I was very 
busy. 

82. The question for debate was, Besolved, that the Indians 
should be compelled to support themselves. 
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33. Nothing but folly goes faithful and fearful. 

34. That was in my salad days ; i've grown wiser since. 

35. The groves were god's first temples. 

36. All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

37. His two chief books were the bible and a copy of bax- 
ter's saint's rest. 

38. The question now arises, how shall we meet our ex- 
penses ? 

39. The acts of the apostles and revelation were his favorite 
parts of the new testament 

40. Well, mr. Smith, what news have you ? 

41. Kant said, "give me matter and I will build the world." 

42. The apostle Paul was formerly known as saul of tarsus. 

43. Cape cod bay lies east of new england, but the gulf of 
fst. lawrence is farther north. 

44. Next to the capital stood bristol, then the first english 
seaport. 

45. The chairman of our committee on foreign relations in- 
troduced the bill in the senate. 

46. The firench and Indian war occurred before the war of the 
revolution. 

47. One of Goldsmith's best works is his deserted village. 

48. Neither the democratic nor the republican party was 
thoroughly organized. 

49. The zend avesta is the sacred book of the followers of 
Zoroaster. 

50. The greeks were great artists ; the romans, great execu- 
tives. 

51. This, o king, is my plea for mercy. 

52. An important truth is often briefly expressed ; as, haste 
is waste. 

53. Edward the elder succeeded his father, alfred the great. 



CHAPTER II. 

PUJ^CTUATIOJf. 

PuNCTUATioif treats of the use of points in dividing 
written composition. 

The chief use of punctuation is to divide discourse into 
sentences, and these again into parts, in such a manner 
as will best show the relation of these parts to one an- 
other. 

Punctuation is based almost wholly on grammatical 
analysis. The same good judgment and accurate dis- 
crimination is needed, therefore, in both. 

So much diversity of usage exists among aiitlmrs of 
good repute with regard to some of the marks of punc- 
tuation that it has been doubted if the rules on the sub- 
ject are fixed and definite. While it is true that in 
some of the minor uses of some of the points, especially 
the comma, there is much left to the individual judg- 
ment of the writer, the main rules are fixed, and are 
observed by all reputable writers. 

The chief grammatical points are — 

1. The Period 

2. The Comma , 

3. The Semicolon ; 

4. The Colon : 

6. The Interrogation Point ? 

6. The Exclamation Point ! 

In addition to the foregoing several other characters 
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are used in written and printed discourse for various 
purposes. Among these are — 

.1. The Dash — 

2. Marks of Parenthesis ( ) 

3. Quota,tion Marks " " 

4. The Hyphen - 

and a number of others of minor importance, the use 
of which will be explained farther on. 

The Period (.). 

The Period was the first point introduced, and was 
used originally to indicate the completion of a sentence. 
The principal rules for the use of the period are the 
following : 

Rule 1. Complete Sentences. — A 'period shovJd he placed 
at the end of every declarative or imperative sentence. 

Ex. — "Many hands make light work." 

" If sinners entice thee, consent thou not." 

Remark. — Lengthy compound sentences are frequently broken 
into a number of shorter sentences. In such cases a period follows 
each of the shorter sentences. 

Note. — The conjunctions andy hvi^ etc. are frequently used simply 
to introduce a sentence. In such cases they do not indicate any con- 
nection with a preceding sentence. 

Ex. — " And Moses spake unto the children of Israel." 
" But we shall permit no treachery." 

Rule 2. Abbreviations. — A period should be pkiced after 
every abbreviated word. 

Ex.— Jas., Cr., Ph.D., Rev. Chas. Smith, D. D., LL.D. 

Note 1. — When an abbreviated name becomes a nickname, as 
Ben, Tom, Sue, etc., it is not followed by a period. 
Note 2. — Ordinal adjectives, as 2d, 4th, 8th, 10th, etc., are not 
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abbreviations, but substituted forms for second, fourth, eigfUh, teiUhf 
etc. No period should therefore be placed after any of them. 

Note 3. — When the abbreviation is the last word of the sentence, 
only one period is necessary at the end of the sentence. 

Note 4. — When the Roman numerals are used a period is usually 
placed after each; as, George III., Chaps. V., VI., and VII. 

Note 5. — When letters are doubled to indicate the plural, as pp. 
for pages, MM. for messieurs, or LL. for legum, only one period is 
used to indicate the slbbreviation. 

Note 6. — W^hen abbreviated words become current fibridged ex- 
pressions, as coTwol for consolidated, or cab for cabriolet, no period is 
used. 

Note 7. — ^When the abbreviation represents separate words, a 
period follows each ; as, Legum Doctor, LL.D., Post Master, P. M. 

Rule 3., Complete Expressions. — A period shovM be 
placed after each of the following : headings, titles, sig- 
natures, IMPRINTS, advertisements, etc, when the expres- 
sion is complete in itself. 

Ex. — Punctuation. Webster's Dictionary. Henry Hudson. 
Baub & Co., Philadelphia. Wanted, an active salesman. Les- 
son 16. 

Note. — The title-page of a book usually consists of three parts : 
1. The title of the book ; 2. The name of the author, with his hon- 
orary titles appended ; 3. The name of the publisher, with the place 
of publication. Each of these parts is followed by a period. 

Ex. — A History of Education. By F. V. N. Painter, A. M., 
Professor of Modem Languages and Literature in Roanoke Col- 
lege, New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

EXERCISES. 

Note. — In the following exercises the student should not only 
insert the proper punctuation mark in each case, but he should also 
be able to give a reason for his work. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. No man can lose what he never had 

2. Help thyself, and God will help thee 
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3. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well 

4. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

5. He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
sharpens our skill Our antagonist is our helper. 

G. Baltimore, Md, Nov 8, 1886 

7. The President of ^the College is Rev Timothy Dwight, 
D D, LL D 

8. State Supt Richard Edwards, LL D, will lecture before 
the Association 

9. Ben Jonson was one of England's first dramatic writers 

10. The examination was held Oct 2d, at 2 P M 

11. We read chapters VI, VIII, and XIV with much in- 
terest 

12. Farm Ballads Bv Will Carleton 

13. Messrs Johnson, Holloway & Co, 1286 Market Sf, Pliila 

14. Part I, Chapter I, Punctuation 

15. See 11 16, 17, 19, p 24 

16. MM Thiers and Grevy have both been prominent 

17. A cab was ordered to call at 11 P M 

18. Elements of Psychology By James Sully, M A 

19. Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings — BryarU 

20. 'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before — Campbell 



The Comma (,). 

The Comma is used to mark the least degree of sep- 
aration in thq divisions of a sentence. The word " com- 
ma," like the words ** semicolon " and " colon," was used 
originally to denote the portion of the sentence cut off, 
rather than the mark. 

The following are the chief rules for the use of the 
comma : 

Rule 1. Compound Sentences. — A comma is used to sep- 
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arate the members of a compound sentence when tJie degree 
of separation is too slight for tJie xise of a semicolon, 

Ex. — " There was an abundance of game, but we could not 
find it." 

Rule 2. Relative Clauses. — Relative clauses that are ex- 
planatory or which present an additional thought are set off 
by commas^ but when such clauses are restrictive in sense they 
are not so separated. 

Remark. — A restrictive clause limits its antecedent to some par- 
ticular meaning, while a non-restrictive clause is equivalent to an 
additional thought. Thus, in the sentence " The pupil who is atudioas 
will improve," the clause in italics is restrictive, the sentence being 
equivalent to "The studicms pupil will imi)rove." 

In the sentence "John, who is studiduSj will improve," the clause 
in italics is non-restrictive, the sentence being equivalent to "John 
will improve," and the additional thought, "John is studious." 

In the first example the restrictive clause limits the meaning not 
only to "pupil," but to a particular pupil, "The pupil who is 
studious ;" while in the second sentence the sense is not affected by 
the clause " who is studious." This clause simply adds the thought 
that " John is studious." 

Note 1. — If several words intervene between the relative and its 
grammatical antecedent, a comma should be placed before the rel- 
ative clause, even when used restrictively, as in the following: 

" He lives most wisely, who employs his time most usefully." 

Note 2. — A comma should be placed before the relative clause, 
even when the latter is restrictive, if the relative is followed by a 
word or a phrase enclosed by commas; as, — 

"They who, notwithstanding their higher position in society, kindly 
welcomed us, should receive our gratitude." 

Note 3. — When the relative has for its antecedent several nouns 
or clauses in succession, it should be separated from the last by a 
comma, even though the relative clause be restrictive; as, — 

"There were present laborers, mechanics, and merchants, who 
doubted the arguments he offered." 

If the comma were omitted after "merchants," the meaning of the 
sentence might be taken to be that it was only the merchants that 
doubteil. 
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EXERCISE. 



t*iinciwiU Ihi following correctly : 

L i5o kind Uj all you will have do cause to regret it 

2« Life iM Mhort and art ii» long 

8. Tell me with whom you a.<»ociate and I will tell you what 
you are 

4. Patience in a hitter seed hut it yields rich fruit . 

0. The cannon ceaAcd to hoom and we knew that the proces- 
Mlon had pamcd 

0. The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me 

7. Thoy who are set to rule over others must be just 

8. Th(^rc mountains rise and circling oceans flow 

0. Head thy fate in the flowers which bloom and die 

10. CongroHH which was in session since last December has 
it<U(nirnod 

11. Hidn^M that arc ill gotten arc seldom enjoyed 

12. It iri HoinshnoHS and vanity that make a woman a coquette 
1 ii. 1 low luMUiti All are yonder flowers that grow by the wayside ! 

14. My brother who stayed with mo yesterday has returned 
to the oity. 

15. Ito that would succeed must win success 

Wvhv^ *X Dependent Clauses. — Dependent claw'ies are usu- 
If//*/ »"tf*/ ojy 6y rofiumi^ 

fix. ^" If vou div*iro Hm*ci\'<s, vou must win it." 

Koti». A dc|H>iu)ont oImuhc rfHiuirvi< anotlK*r to (H)inpletc its inean- 
iivi;. It U iutU(\Uy intr\Hlui\Hl by »<>mi> sulHmliuato ix>njunotiou or a 
^>^\ji«tuHlvt> iidv<>rl\ Hit {/*. thoutiK wha^y clo„ and often preixxles the 
^4«iiMti^ «M\ wluoh U do|H>nd«k 

WhfN^ tho \WjK»mWiU clause* Mlow9 that on whioh it depends, it is 
itt wa^v^" \\wtw Wx^ «H>I ot<' by a ^viuma ; a«s ** \W will come if you wish 
u* h\ \lo a^v"* 

\Vh*^^ \\\< y\^\>^v^h\\\ <\iik\\?» tv>lK>w» tho wain olaii$e» and is intrvv 
*<wv>tvl by *Mbatx'' it i* tn^ *i?t ixrt'by a cxm^ma unU"^ "thai " is i^^iuv- 
*bwl tv^ *^itt vNTxWr that*'* *w\l i* |vlax\\l At ^nuc dis:anv>? frvvm th« 
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" I believe that he will come." 

'' I shall listen to what he says, that I may learn what argomenli 
he offers." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctitaie the following where necessary : 

1. If you would appear noble be noble 

2. When pain cannot bless Heaven quits us in despair 

3. If at fitst you don't succeed try try again 

4. If we work upon marble it will perish ; if we work upon 
brass time will efface it ; if we rear temples they will crumble 
into dust. — Webster 

5. If you would be pungent be hnef—Southey 

6. Though deep yet clear 

7. If we go to Nature for our morals we shall learn the neces- 
sity of perfection in the smallest act 

8. Unless public opinion supports the law it is of no avail 

9. Oh, if this be a dream 

Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet I 
10. If I had thought thou couldst have died • 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forp:')t when by thy side 
That thou couldst mortal be 

Rule 4. Parenthetical Expressions. — Parenthetical words 
and phrdses should he set off by commas. 

Remark. — Expressions are parenthetical when they are placed 
between the related parts of a sentence, but are not strictly essential 
to its meaning. 

The following are among the expressions most com- 
monly used as parenthetical: 

after all, in short, now and then, 

as it were, in a word, no doubt, 

as it happens, in reality, of course, 

beyond question, in truth, on the contrary, 

for the most part, in general, on the other hand, 

generally speaking, in the mean time, without doubt, 

in fact, in the first place, you know. 
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Parenthetical Words. 




accordingly, 


however, 


perhaps, 


consequently, 


Indeed, 


then, 


doubtless, 


moreover. 


therefore, 


finally, 


namely, 


too. 



When one of these parenthetical expressions occurs at 
the beginning or at the end of a sentence, only a single 
comma is used to separate the expression from the main 
part of the sentence. 

When any of the expressions above are used to mod- 
ify some particular part of the sentence, they lose their 
parenthetical character, and are no longer set off by 
commas. Observe the use of the word " however " in 
the following: 

" We will, however, do our duty." 

" However, we will do our duty." 

" However well we do our work, we get but little praise." 

Note. — Some words, known variously as independent adverbs, 
expletives, etc., as rww, welly why, yes, nOy agaiuy furthery firsfy secondlyj 
etc., when they stand at the beginning of a sentence, are set off by a 
comma. This is true also of now and then and here and there when 
used to introduce contrasted expressions; as, — 

" Nowy all is harmony ; then, all was confusion," 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. There are as it happens several of us in the secret 

2. Yes you have done well 

3. Finally let us announce our conclusion 

4. Let us announce our conclusion finally 

6. However poor the work it will be paid for 

6. The work was however very poorly done 

7. Well what shall we say in reply 

8. Again there are some points that have been overlooked 

9. There are some points that have been overlooked again 
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10. In truth much may be said in favor of our project 

11. There are doubtless other arguments to be offered 

12. Every one therefore should do his best 

EuLE 5. Intermediate Expressions. — Clauses and ex- 
presaions not parenthetical in character, but so placed as to 
come between the essential parts of a sentence, are set off by 
covfimxis, 

Ex. — "Physical exercise, especially in the open air, is of 
great importance to health." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. Man even in his lowest state is a noble work 

2. Prudence as well as courage is necessary to overcome 
obstacles 

3. Clauses when non-restrictive are set off by commas 

4. The soldiers fearing they would be surrounded retreated 
before night 

5. The richest of men may from want of proper culture fail 
to grace society 

6. All study regarded merely as a means of culture is useful 

7. Thy Hector wrapt in everlasting sleep 

Shall neither hear thee sigh nor see thee weep — Pope 

8. There is no flock however watched and tended 
But one dead lamb is there — Longfellow 

Rule 6. Transposed Elements. — Transposed phrases and 

clauses are usually set off by commas, 

Ex. — Of all the cases considered, his was the worst. 

Note 1. — The comma is placed also after a surname when it pre- 
cedes the Christian name ; as, — 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel ; Watson, W. II. 

Note 2. — When the connection is very close in the case of trans- 
posed elements, the comma is not used; as, "At daylight the gun 
was fired." 
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EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary: 

1. When spring returns the flowers will bloom 

2. To illustrate the matter let me tell you a story • 

3. Of all the senses sight is the most perfect 

4. In order to succeed in study the cultivation of attention is 
necessary 

5. To confess the truth I never could understand his position 

6. Of all the American poets Longfellow is the most admired 

7. Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way — QokUmith 

Rule 7. Series. — In a series of words, all being the same 
part of speech, a comma sJiould follow each word of the 
series. 

Ex. — " The mind is that which thinks, feels, wills." 
"The air, the earth, the water, teem with life." 

Note 1. — When the conjunction is omitted between the last two 
words of a series, a comma is placed also after the last, unless it pre- 
cedes a single word ; as, " Days, months, years, have passed away." 

Note 2. — AVhen the words in the series are connected by con- 
junctions, the comma may be omitted ; as, " Days and months and 
years have passed since we saw him." 

Note 3. — When the conjunction is omitted between all except the 
last two of the series, it is common to put a comma before the con- 
junction, but many writers omit it. 

Note 4. — In such expressions as " A fragrant little flower " no 
comma should be placed between the two adjectives, as we do not 
mean a fragrant and a little flower. The word " fragrant " really 
modifies the expression "little flower." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary: 

1. Hedges trees shrubs and vines encircled the house 

2. We are fearfully wonderfully made 

3. Laura Mary and her sister came 

4. Lead iron and coal were found 



^ 
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5. Kings rose reigned and fell 

6. Our friend was a wise prudent and influential citizen 

7. Our friend was wise prudent and cautious in all his 
actions 

8. Our friend was wise prudent cautious in all his actions 

9. The ocean the mountains the clouds the heavens the 
stars the rising and the setting sun all overflow with beauty 

10. Hang around your walls pictures which shall tell stories 
of mercy hope courage faith and charity 

11. War famine pest volcano storm and fire 
Intestine broils oppression with her heart 
Wrapt up in triple brass, besiege mankind 

Rule 8. Words in Fairs. — When words are used' in 
pairSy a comma should be placed after each pair. 

Ex. — " Poor and rich, weak and strong, young and old, must 
submit to Death's summons.'' 

EXERCISE. 

PuncttuUe the following where necessary : 

1. Houses and lands offices and honors gold and bonds are 
nothing to the man at Death's door 

2. I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated till the 
sixty-second year made me ashamed of wishing to marry — 
Johnson 

3. Brazil is by some regarded as a land of mighty rivers and 
virgin forests palm trees and jaguars anacondas and alligators 
iiowUng monkeys and screaming parrots 

4. Tower and temple hut and palace were consumed by fire 

Rule 9. Apposition. — Words in apposition, together with 
their adjuncts, are set off by commas, 

Ex. — " Webster, the orator and statesman, was a native of 
New Hampshire." 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL.D. 

Note 1. — When the noun in apposition stands alone or has only 
aa article before it, no comma is required between it and the word 
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with which it is in apposition; as, "The poet Bums," "Paul the 
apostle." 

Note 2. — Wlien several words contain a description of some per- 
son or thing, if the name be mentioned it should be set off from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma ; as, " The greatest of poets among 
the ancients, Homer, was blind." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where 7iecessary : 

1. The end crowns all ; 

And that old common arbitrator Time 
Will one day end it 

2. Earth's noblest thing a woman perfected — Lowell 

3. A schoolboy's tale the wonder of an hour I — Byron 

4. Milton the author of Paradise Lost is one of the sublim- 
est of poets 

6. There is but one God the Author the Creator the Gov- 
ernor of the world 

6. Now the bright morning star day's harbinger 
Comes dancing from the east 

7. Everett the statesman and orator was a candidate for vice- 
president 

8. We were at the entrance of a small inlet or bay 

9. Washington the first president was a Virginian 
10. Diogenes the Greek philosopher was a cynic 

Rule 10. Words in the Vocative. — Nouns or pronouns 
in the Nominative Case Independent by address, with their 
accompanying words^ are separated from the remainder of 
the sentence by commas. 

Ex. — "I am, my dear sir, your friend." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. Draw archers draw your arrows to the head 

2. Welcome my old friend 

Welcome to a foreign fireside 
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3. Thank you good sir I owe you one 

4. Come nymph demure with mantle blue 

5. My friend have you learned where Webster the statesman 
lived? 

6. Grood-morning sir ; I hope you are well 

7. Children you are now dismissed 

8. Come boys let us go 

9. Are you ready soldiers? Let us follow 

10. I cannot my dear sir do what you desire 

Rule 11. Absolute Constmction. — Words placed in the 
Nominative Case Absolute are, with their accompanying words^ 
separated from the remainder of the sentence by commas, 

Ex. — " The war having ended, we were dismissed.*' 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate ike following where necessary : 

1. We having reached the bridge the enemy fired upon us 

2. All having completed their task they were dismissed at 
once 

3. Admitting your arguments does that settle the question 

4. Generally speaking your position is correct 

5. Csesar having crossed the Rubicon Pompey prepared for 
battle 

6. Having nothing else to do we went fishing 

7. The time being precious we should expend it wisely 

Rule 12. Omission of the Verb. — When in a compound 
sentence the verb is omitted in clauses following the firsts a 
comma takes its place, 

Ex. — "Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the better 
artist." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. To err is human ; to forgive divine 

2. Some books are to be tasted ; others to be swallowed : and 
some few to be chewed and digested 
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3. Ignorance is the curse of God ; 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven 

4. Power reminds you of weakness; permanency of change • 
life of death 

5. From law arises security; from security curiosity; from 
curiosity knowledge 

Rule 13. Logical Subject. — When the logical or complete 
suhject ends with a verb of the same form as the predicate verb, 
or consists of parts subdivided by commas, it is separated from 
the predicate by a comma, 

Ex.—" They who hesitate, fail." 

" Wheat, barley, and other grains, are the chief products." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. Officer soldier friend and foe were all buried together 

2. Whatever purifies the heart fortifies it 
8. Whoever breaks pays 

4. What little money I had I lost 

5. A log-rolling a quilting or a wedding was a time of general 
festivity 

6. My friends neighbors and associates all deserted me 

Rule 14. Qnotations. — A short quotation^ or an express 
sion resembling a quotOition, is preceded by a comma. 

Ex. — Bacon says, " Knowledge is power." 

The question now is. How shall we find a remedy ? 

Note. — If the quotation depends directly on the word which pre- 
cedes it, no comma is required; as, — 

1. The soldiers raised the cry of " Down with the invaders !" 

2. The resolution declares that *' war exists with France." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctimie the following where necessary: 

1. Hang out your banners on the walls ; 

The cry is " Still they come " 
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2. " Dust thou art, to dust rctumest '' was not spoken of the 
soul 

3. " The book of nature " said he " is open before you " 

4. The speaker said " Let us not raise that question at present" 

5. His reply was " Let them come if they dare " 

Rule 15. Nxuneral rignres. — When any numbers^ except 
dates J are expressed by figures consisting of more than four 
characters^ they are separated by commas into groups of three, 
beginning at the rigid, 

Ex.—" The population of Boston, in 1880, was 390,406." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. The number of square miles in Pennsylvania is 45215 

2. The population of New York City in 1880 was 1206209 

3. Alabama has an area of 52250 square miles, while Texas 
has an area of 265780 square miles 

4. The cotton crop of Texas in the year 1880 was 1118000 
bales 

Rule 16. Ambiguity. — A comma is sometimes needed to 
prevent ambiguity. 

Thus, in the sentence, " I woke, and thought upon my 
dream," the omission of the comma after " woke " would 
convey the meaning that " I woke upon my dream and 
thought upon my dream." 

EXERCISE. 

PunducUe the following where necessary : 

1. Talent is surrounded with dangers and beauty with temp- 
tation 

2. Books and study only teach the proper use of books 

3. To assume that a person is guilty of an offence because 
appearances happen to be against him is manifestly unjust 
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GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. To state my views fully I will begin at the beginning. 

2. He did that which he should have done. 

3. At times like these when one is excited he forgets what he 
says 

4. His stories which made everybody laugh were often made 
to order 

5. Sink or swim live or die survive or perish I give my hand 
and heart to this vote 

G. Admission fifty cents 

7. As soon as his declaration was known the whole nation was 
wild with delight. 

8. He had a liard gray and sullen face piercing black eyes 
un(l(T bushy gray eyebrows thin lips and square jaw. 

0. 'J'here was a lock on the door but the key was gone. 

10. The colleges the clergy the lawyers the wealthy merchants 
were af^ainst us. 

11. I remain sir your obedient servant. 

12. Returning to the question let me add a word or two. 

13. Now let us settle this question. 

14. The question however has been settled. 

16. However the question may be decided it will be to our 
advantage. 

16. Brave not rash is the true hero. 

17. Mohammed the founder of Islamism did not hesitate to 
work with his hands. 

18. The island on which the city stands was sold for a few 
dollars. 

19. Herodotus was the founder of history or rather of profane 
history. 

20. Love not sleep lest thou come to poverty. 

The Semicolon (;). 

The Semicolon is used to separate parts of sentences 
less closely connected than those separated by commas. 
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The following are the most important rules for the 
use of the semicolon : 

Rule 1. Parts of Sentences. — A semicolon should he 
placed between the parts of a sentence when the subdivisions 
of these parts are separated by commas. 

Ex. — *' Our first work is to lay the foundation ; our second, 
to build the superstructure." 

Note. — When the members are lengthy, they are sometimes sep- 
arated by a semicolon, though no commas are used ; as, — 

" So many hours must I take my rest ; 
Bo many hours must I contemplate." 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary: 

1. Human happiness has no perfect security but freedom 
freedom, none but virtue and virtue, none but knowledge. 

2. Man passes away his name perishes from record and recol- 
lection his history is a tale that is told, and his very monument 
becomes a ruin. 

3. A salad should be as to its contents multifarious as to its 
proportions an artistic harmony as to its flavor of a certain 
pungent taste. 

4. Without dividing he destroyed party without corrupting 
he made a venal age unanimous. 

5. The wide the unbounded prospect lies before us 
But shadows clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

Rule 2. A General Term. — A general term having sev- 
eral particulars in apposition may be separated from the par- 
ticulars by a semicolon. 

Ex. — "Nouns have throe persons; First, Second, and 
Third." 

Note. — Some authors prefer to use a dash, or a comma and a dash, 
instead of the semicolon ; as, " Nouns have three persons, — First, 
Second, and Third." 
3 
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EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. Nouns have three cases Nominative Possessive and Objec- 
tive. 

2. To Greece we are indebted for the three principal orders 
of architecture the Doric the Ionic and the Corinthian. 

3. We have three great bulwarks of liberty schools colleges 
and universities. 

4. The divisions of mind are threefold intellect sensibilities 
and will. 

Rule 3. Short Sentences. — Short sentences which have 
but a slight dependence on one another as to sense are itsnr- 
ally separated by semicolons, 

Ex. — " Be what thou seemest ; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine." 

Note. — On this rule usage differs somewhat. Some writers prefer 
to use the colon and others the period instead of the semicolon, but 
the preference is in favor of the semicolon. 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the follovnng where necessary : 

1. Inflexible in faith invincible in arms. 

2. Honors come by diligence riches spring from economy. 

3. Listen to good advice treasure up wise precepts and try 
to merit the approbation of all. 

4. Stones grow vegetables grow and live animals grow live 
and feel. 

5. There is good for the good there is virtue for the virtuous 
there is victory for the valiant there is spirituality for the 
spiritual. 

Rule 4. Snccessive Clauses. — A semicolon is used to sep- 
arate several successive clauses in a comphx sentence when 
they have a common dependence on a principal clause. 

Ex. — " When my heart shall have ceased to throb ; when my 
life shall have passed away ; when my body shall have been 
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consigned to the tomb, — then shall all these things be remem- 
bered in my favor." 

Note. — Some writers prefer to separate the principal clause from 
tlie others by a colon, and the others from one another by a conmia 
and a dash. 

EXERCISE. 
Punctttate the following where necessary : 

1. If we think of glory in the field of wisdom in the cabinet 
of the purest patriotism of the highest integrity, public and 
private of morals without a stain of religious feeling without 
intolerance and without extravagance, — the august figure of 
Washington presents itself in the personation of all these. 

2. If we search for the man who bears the heaviest burdens 
most cheerfully who is calmest in storm and most fearless in 
danger who chooses the right at all times with invincible reso- 
lution, — we shall find him a man of the purest life and the 
most discriminating conscience. 

Rule 5. Additional Clauses. — An additional clause which 
assigns a reason, draws an inference, or presents a contrast, 
may be cut off by a semicolon. 

Ex. — " Honesty is the best policy ; but he who acts on that 
principle is not an honest man." 

Note. — When the additional clause follows without the use of a 
connecting word, some writers use a colon instead of a semicolon. 

Some of the connecting words most commonly used are namely, 
for, but, yet, etc. 

EXERCISE. 
Punctuate thefoUowing where necessary : ' 

1. Eight is more beautiful than private affection and love is 
compatible with universal wisdom. — Emerson, 

2. They that stand high have many blasts to shake them 
And if they fall they dash themselves to pieces. 

3. Straws float upon the surface but pearls lie at the bottom 
of the stream. 

4. Everything grows old everything passes away everything 
disappears. 
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Rule 6. Before As. — A semicolon should precede "a«" 
when it introduces an example. 

For illustration see the application in the preceding 
rules wherever an example has heen introduced by the 
use of as. 

Note. — A semicolon is sometimes used before viz., to wity i, e., or 
that is, when it precedes an example or an enumeration of particulars. 

EXERCISE. 

Panctxiate the following where necessary : 

1. A noun is a name as John book bird. 

2. The is used before nouns in either number as The boy the 
boys. 

3. A fraction is an indicated division as }. 

Rule 7. Yes and No. — " Yes " or " no," whm forming 
part of an ansxoer and followed by a proposition^ is usually 
cut off hy a semicolon. 

Ex. — '* Yes ; I think I can answer you." 

Note. — When yes or no precedes a vocative expression, the semi- 
colon follows the expression ; as, " No, my friends ; the time has not 
vet come for action." 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. The study of mathematics cultivates the reason that of the 
languages at the same time the reason and the taste 

2. He was courteous not cringing to superiors affable not 
familiar to equals and kind but not condescending or supercil- 
ious to inferiors. 

3. The gem has lost its sparkle scarce a vestige of its former 
brilliancy remains. 

4. After interjections pronouns of the first person are gener- 
ally used in the objective case as ah me I 

6. Mirth should be the embroidery of conversation not the 
web and wit the ornament of the mind not the furniture 
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6. Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord but tbey that 
deal truly are his delight 

The Colon ( : ). 

The Colon is used to separate parts of sentences 
less closely connected than those separated by the 
semicolon. 

The following are the most important rules for the use 
of the colon : 

Rule 1. Farts of Sentences. — A colon should he placed 
between the parts of sentences whose subdivisions are separated 
by semicolons. 

Ex. — " You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you 
have said that you were but an insect in the solar blaze ; is your 
present pride consistent with these professions ?" 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. We are seldom tiresome to ourselves ; and the act of com- 
position fills and delights the mind with change of language 
and succession of images every couplet when produced is new ; 
and novelty is the great source of pleasure. 

2.. The article contained two chief thoughts the first that the 
argument was not sound the second that it was not convincing. 

Rule 2. Additional Glauses. — An additional clause riot 
formally connected with the preceding clause is set off from 
the latter by a colon. 

Ex. — " Apply yourself diligently to study : it is the only sure 
way to success.'* 

Note. — This rule differs from Rule 5 under the Semicolon main I v 
in the omission of the conjunction which formally connects the 
clauses. 
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EXERCISE. 

PuncfuaU the following where necessary : 

1. There is nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so to 
me it is a prison. 

2. Let others hail the rising sun 

I bow to those whose course is run. — Garrich 

3. 8uch dainties to them, their health it might hurt 
It's like sending them ruffies, when wanting a shirt. 

4. High stations tumults but not bliss create 
None think the great unhappy but the great. 

5. Learning by study must be won 
Twas ne'er entailed from son to sou. 

Rule 3. Quotations. — When a quotation h introduced^ 
hid not as the object of a verb, it should be preceded by a 
colon. 

Ex. — ^The speaker addressed the meeting as follows: "Fel- 
low-citizens, I am glad," etc. 

Note. — When a quotation follows such transitive verbs as aay, 
exclaim, reply, shout, cry, and similar verbs, as the direct object, it 
should be preceded by a comma instead of a colon ; as, The speaker 
said, " Fellow-citizens, I am glad," etc. 

EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. In his last moments he uttered these words "I fall a sacri- 
fice to sloth and luxury." 

2. The chairman then arose and addressed the audience as 
follows " My friends, I have an unpleasant duty to perform." 

3. His words were these " If I am guilty punish me." 

4. The sentence is as follows " The child ran crying to its 
mother " 

5. The following is correct " Haste makes waste." 

6. For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these " It might have been." 

Rule 4. Formal Introduction. — A colon is placed after 
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mch expressions as " ^w," " iAe«6," " asfoUows,^^ " thefoUouh 
ing,^^ and similar terms^ when they promise or introdiLce 
something^ whether a quotation or not, 

Ex. — "The sentence is this; I will succeed, or die in the 
attempt." 

EXERCISE. 
Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. The sentence reads as follows Never give up the contest. 

2. My opinion of his work is this It is the hest that I have 
seen. 

3. These are the terms Poor work, poor pay. 

4. This is the rule A singular verb requires a subject in the 
singular. 

5. The following statement is correct 

7 Books 2Xm $4.20 

3 " "75/ 2.25 

$6.45 

Rule 5. Title-Pages. — In a title-page^ when an explan- 
atory expression is put in appositian with the main title, with- 
out the use of a conjunction^ the two are separated by a colon. 

For illustration see title-page of this book. 

Note. — In a title-page a colon is uftiially placed between the 
names of the publishers and the name of the city in which they 
are located; as, — 

Philadelphia : Boberts & Co. 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 
Putictuaie the following where necessary : 

1. So then these are the two virtues of building first the sign 
of man's own good work secondly the expression of man's de- 
light in work better than his own. 

2. A Spanish proverb says " Four persons are indispensable 
to the production of a good salad first a spendthrift for oil 
second a miser for vinegar third a counsellor for salt fourth 
a madman to stir it all up.'' 
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3. We have in use two kinds of language the spoken and the 
written the one the gift of God the other the invention of man. 

4. The speaker hegan as follows 

'' Ladies and Gentlemen this is an occasion of great interest 
to all of us." 

5. Be wise with speed 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

6. Teach thy necessity to reason thus 
There is no virtue like necessity. 

7. Unhlemished let me live, or die unknown 
Oh, grant an honest fame, or grant me none. 

8. Truth crushed to earth shall rise again 

The eternal years of God are hers 
But Error wounded writhes in pain 
And dies amid his worshipers. 

The Intbrrogation Point (?). 

The Interrogration Point is used to show that a 
question is asked. 

Rule 1. duestions. — An interrogation 'point should he 
placed after every direct question, 
Ex. — " Is this your work ?" 

Note 1. — A direct question is one that admits of an answer ; as, 
"Why did he not come?*' An indirect question is one that is merely 
spoken of ; as, " They asked why he did not come." 

Note 2. — When several questions are thrown together to form one 
sentence, the sentence begins with a capital letter, but an interroga- 
tion point should follow each question ; as, " What is the meaning 
of all this excitement? of all this tumult? of all this confiisiop?'* 

Note 3. — A series of interrogative sentences may sometimes be 
closely related, and yet cacli be distinct in itself. In sucli case ouch 
sentence begins with a capital letter, and is followed by an interroga- 
tion point; as, "Does he hunt? Does he shoot? Is he in debt? Is 
he temperate ?" 

Note 4. — When a question is not complete until the end of the 
sentence is reached, only one interrogation point should be urcd, and 
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that at the close of the sentence ; as, " Which is the older, John or 
James ?" 

Rule 2. Doubt. — The interrogation point is sometimes in- 
serted in curves to throw dovbt upon a statement, 
Ex. — " His beautiful (?) diction was not admired." 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Punctuaie the following where necessary : 

1. They asked me why I did not play 

2. They asked me, " Why do you not play " 

3. " You intend to go home to-morrow " " To morrow no ; 
not till Friday." 

4. Do you travel for health or for pleasure 

6. What is the product of 17 times 14 Of 16 times 13 Of 
18x24. 

6. The gracefulness ( ) of this bufifoon is something to excite 
wonder. 

7. Our friends ( ) undertook to censure us for our levity. 

8. Dost thou love life Then do not squander time for that is 
the stuff that life is made of. 

9. Greece indeed fell but how did she fall Did she fall like 
Babylon Did she fall like Lucifer never to rise again 

10. "Good-morning sir I hope you are well" " Well no far 
from it I am suffering intensely " 

The EJxclamation Point (I). 

Tlie Exclamation Point is used to indicate some 
emotion. 

Rule 1. Interjections. — The excUmmtion point is placed 
after interjections when they show strong emotion, 

Ex. — "Hurrah ! wo arc free again.'* 

Note 1. — When the emotion expressed belongs to tlie whole plirase 
or sentence, the exclamation is usually placed after the entire expres- 
sion, rather than after the interjection ; as, *' Shame upon your con- 
duct I" 
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Note 2.-— When an inteijection is repeated several times, the 
repeated words are separated from each other by a comma, and the 
exclamation point b put only after the last; as, *' Well, well I I can- 
not stand that.'' 

Note 3. — The difference between O and oh was closely observed 
formerly, being used in direct address ; as, ^'O home, magical, all 
powerful home I'' while oh was used more directly to express emotions ; 
as, " Oh, how glad I am I" 

Note 4. — is not immediately followed by an exclamation point, 
but oh is so followed except where the emotion runs through the whole 
expression, in which case oh is followed by' a comma, and the entire 
emotional expression by an exclamation point. 

Nof e 5. — The inteijections eh and hey are frequently used at the 
end of a question. In that case they are followed by an interroga- 
tion point. 

Rule 2. Exclamation. — An exclamation point is placed 
after every exclamatory expression, 

Ex. — " Magnificent I Gorgeous !" were the words of all. 
" How very simple it is I" 

Note. — It is usually best to put the point where the full force of 
the exclamation is brought out. Thus, " Charge, Chester, charge ! 
On, Stanley, on I" 

Rule 3. — More than one exclamation point may be used 
to express wonder^ irony ^ contempt^ or great surprise, 

Ex. — " Believe in his honesty 1 1 I would rather trust the 
honesty of a thief." 

Note. — ^The exclamation point b sometimes used to imply doubt 
in the same manner as the interrogation point ; as, *' The sneak was 
a humble (I) man." 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Punctuate thefollomng where necessary: 

1. How sweetly the bee winds her small but mellow horn 

2. Lo I am with you alway 

3. Alas my noble boy that thou shouldst die 

4. Selling off at cost Great sacrifices 
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5. How calmly the ship glides over the water 

6. What a queer-looking bonnet 

7. King of kings and Lord of lords we humbly bow before 
thee 

8. Woe to the tempter 

9. Oh dear how shall I get out of this. 

10. Green be the turf above thee 

Friend of my better days 

11. Oh long may it wave 

0*er the land of the free and the home of the brave 

12. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to view 

13. Build thee more stately mansions my soul * 

14. Let this be your motto Rely on yourself 

15. Alas how easily things go wrong 

16. God pity us all in our pitiful strife 

n. How complicate how wonderful is man 
18. God send thee many years of sunshine days 

The Dash (— ). 

The Dcisb is used chiefly to indicate a sudden change 
in the sense or the construction of a sentence. 

Note. — ^The dash has its l^itimate use, and is necessary in many 
kinds of composition, but it is frequently used by unskilled writers as 
a substitute for the comma, the semicolon, the colon, the marks of 
parenthesis, and even the period. It should not be used as a substi- 
tute for any of the^e. The use of the dash for any of the marks here 
mentioned is permissible only where none of them can be correctly 
used. 

The following are the most important rules for the use of the dash : 

Rule 1. Sudden Change. — A dash is used to mark some 
sudden or abrupt change in the construction or the sense of a 
sentence. 

Ex. — " And bid her, you mark me, on Wednesday next — ^but 
soft, what day is this?" 

" He had no malice in his mind — 
No ruffles on his shirt." 
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Rule 2. Parenthesis. — The dash is sometimea used to set 
off parenthetical expresdona when the connection is not so close 
as to require commas, 

Ex. — " Those who hated him most heartily — and no man was 
hated so heartily — admitted that his mind was exceedingly bril- 
liant." 

Rule 3. A Pause. — The dash is somMim^s used to indi- 
cate a pause made for rJietorical effect, 

Ex. — "It was admitted by all that this boy was a model 
child — ^when he was asleep." 

Note. — The dash is also sometimes used to denote an expressive 
pause ; as, " The wind roared — ceased — sighed gently — ^roared again 
— then died quietly away." 

Rule 4. Omission. — The dash is used to indicate an 
omission, 

Ex. — " One morning in the summer of 18 — the town of 

was greatly agitated at a recent occurrence." 

Luke 6:1-4 Luke 6 : 1, 2, 3, 4. 

W mW 8 William Wilkins. 

RuiiE 5. Slimming Up. — The dash is sometimes used to 
denote a summing up of particulars, 
Ex. — " Father, mother, brother, sister, — ^all are dead." 

Rule 6. Repetition. — When a word or an expression is 
repeated emphatically or for rhetorical effect, the construc- 
tion being begun anew, a dash should be inserted before each 
repetition, 

Ex. — "Here lies the dust of Cicero — Cicero I who once 
thrilled the world with his eloquence." 

"I wish," said my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh — "I wish, 
Trim, I were asleep." 

Rule 7. Reflex Apposition. — When tvords at the end of 
a sentence stand detached and are in apposition with preced- 
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ing parts of a sentence, they are separated from the preceding 
portion by a dash, . 

Ex. — ^Three of the world's prrcatest poems are epics — Para- 
dise Lostf The JEneidy and The Jliad. 

Rule 8. Titles Run in. — H^en a title or a heading, in- 
stead of standing over a paragraph, is run in so as to make 
a part of the paragraph, it is separated from the rest of the line 
by a dash. For illustration see any of the foregoing 
rules. 

Rule 9. Dialogue. — The parts of a conversation or a 
didljogue, if run into a paragraph instead of beginning 
separate lines, are separated by dashes, 

Ex. — ** Good-morning, Mr. Smith." — "Good-morning, sir." 
— "I hope you are well." — "I am quite well; how is your 
health ?"— " Good, very good." 

Rule 10. With Other Fanses. — The dash is often placed 
after other mxvrks to add effect. 

The following are the chief instances : 

a. After a side-head ; as " Remark 2. — ," etc. 

b. Between the end of a paragraph and the name of 
the author, if both are placed on the same line ; as, — 

" Procrastination is the thief of time." — Young, 

c. Between short quotations brought together in the 
same line. (See Example under Rule 9.) 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. If you will give me your attention I will show you but stop 
I do not know that you wish to hear me. 

2. The stream fell over a precipice paused fell paused again 
— ^then darted down the valley. 
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3. " My friend the counsellor " " Say learned friend if you 
please sir." 

4. Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is Socrates 
Socrates who looked heyond the absurd fables of his country's 
mythology. 

5. Some men are full of affection affection for themselves. 

6. I pause for a reply None ? Then none have I offended. 

7. Tom Moore wrote politics at times pointed bitter rankling 
politics but he was really no politician at heart. 

8. Mark 5:15 

9. Greece Carthage Rome where are they 

10. Hope only Hope of all that clings 
Around us never spreads her wings Holmes 

11. He has a weakness a weakness of the head as well as of 
the heart. 

12. Friends neighbors my own kindred all were against the 
project. 

13. It was a sight that child in the agony of death that would 
have melted any one to pity. 

14. How wonderful is Death 
Death and his brother Sleep 

15. Men will wrangle for religion write for it fight for it any- 
thing but live for it. 

16. Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Lie in three words health peace and competence. 

17. Nature I'll court in her sequestered haunts 
By mountain meadow streamlet grove or cell 

18. 'Tis strange but true for truth is always strange 
Stranger than fiction Byron 

19. This narrow isthmus 'twixt two seas 
The past the future two eternities Moore 

20. Greatness and goodness are not means but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures always friends 

The great good man three treasures love and light 
And calm thoughts regular as infant's breath 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night 
Himself his Maker and the angel Death 
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The Marks of Parenthesis. 

The curves, or marks of parenthesis, are used to 
enclose such words as break the unity of the sentence 
and have little, if any, connection with the remaining 
part of it. 

Ex. — '' I have seen a man (if man he could be called) insult 
a defenceless boy." 

Note. — The parenthesis is properly the part insertedy hence the 
marks are usually called curveSj or marks of parenthesis. 

Remark 1. — The sentence embracing curves is punctuated as it 
would be were no parenthetical part included. 

Whatever point may be needed is placed after the last curve, unless 
some other mark precede the last curve, in which case the point is 
placed before the first curve; as, — 

1. " Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud 
man himself), b the most ordinary spring of action among men." 

2. " While we all desire fame, (and why should we not desire it?) 
we should do nothing unfair to gain it." 

Remark 2. — The part within the curves is punctuated according 
to the rules heretofore explained, just as if no parenthesb be used. 

Remark 3. — The dash is preferred to the curve by many writers 
at present, and is quite extensively used. 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary: 

1. The senator from Kentucky Mr. Clay then rose to speak. 

2. I know that in me that is in my flesh dwelleth no good 
thing. 

3. Mr Chairman I cannot vote for this resolution applause I 
owe it to my constituents to oppose it and cast my vote against 
it 

4. Our new house is it not a pretty one is very comfortable 

5. I gave and who would not have done so my last dollar to 
the poor httle fellow 

6. Five years of scarcity I know that one of them might be 
called an average season were followed by ten of plenty. 
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7. To gain a posthumous reputation is to save four or five 
letters for what is a name besides from oblivion 

8. A noun Latin nomen is a name. 

9. The book if such it might be called was very carelesslv 
written. 

Quotation Marks ( " " ). 

A quotation is the introduction into one's discourse of 
words uttered by some one else. 

Quotation Marks are two inverted commas at the 
beginning, and two apostrophes at the close, of the part 
quoted. 

The following are the rulea for the use of quotation 
marks : 

Rule 1. Direct Ouotation. — Quotation marks are used to 
enclose a direct quotation, 
Ex. — Jesus said, " I am the resurrection and the life." 

Note 1. — When other words occur between the quoted parts, only 
the quoted words are enclosed by the marks ; as, " There is but one 
way," said the orator, " to ensure success, and that is by earnest effort." 

Note 2. — When the quotation is not direct, no marks are needed. 
Observe the difference in the following: 

He said, " I will be there in time." 

He said he would be there in time. 

Rule 2. A ftuotation within a ftuotation. — When one 
quotation is included within another^ the included quotcUioii 
is enclosed by single quotation marks, 

Ex. — I find the following: "*I rise for information,' said a 
member. *I am very glad to hear it,' said another near by; 
* for no one needs it more.' " 

Note 1. — If a quotation included within another contains another 
included quotation, the latter is enclosed by double quotation marks ; 
as, I found in a book this sentence : " Some one has written, * What a 
world of wisdom is contained in the words of Longfellow I — " Life is 
real, life is earnest j and the grave is not its goal." ' " 
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Rule 3. Quoted Paragraphs. — When a number of quoted 
paragraphs covie in succession, the inverted commas precede 
each, but the closing quotation marks follow tlie last para- 
graph only. 

Remark. — When a quotation is made the marks should enclose 
the punctuation marks as well as the words. 
Notice the difference in the following: 

1. His remark was, " Why must you go?** 

2. Was his remark, " Must you go " or " Will you go" ? 

The first sentence embraces a quoted question ; the second is a 
question itself, and therefore ends with the interrogation point. 

Note. — Authors sometimes put words or phnises used in illustra- 
tion in quotation marks ; as, *' * in ' and * into ' are closely related." 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Punctuate the following where necessary : 

1. Socrates said The soul is immortal 

2. Socrates said that the soul is immortal 

3. A drunkard once reeled up to Whitfield with the remark 
Mr. Whitfield, I am one of your converts I think it very like- 
ly was the reply for I am sure you are none of God's 

4. Knowledge is power says the great Lord Bacon 

5. See said Addison on his death-bed to a profligate young 
nobleman see in what peace a Christian can die 

6. The world says Shakespeare is still deceived with ornament 

7. One of Jefferson's rules is this 

Never spend your money until you have it 

8. Why did you not say You must not go 

9. He exclaimed Oh the wretch 

10. Then said he Lo I come. 

1 1. His remark was It was Emerson that wrote Self-trust is 
the essence of heroism 

12. These were Longfellow's words 

Life is real life is earnest 
And the grave is not the goal 

Dust thou art to dust returnest 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
4 
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The Hyphen (-). 

The Hyphen is used chiefly to connect words; as, 
stock-man. 

In the formation of compound words the hyphen 
should be used between the parts of the compound 
so long as each of these parts retains its own ac- 
cent; thus, rose'-tree'; milk'ing-stool'. The hyphen is 
retained also in temporary compounds; as, cloud- 
capped, health-destroying. When, however, the ac- 
cent is placed upon but one part of the compound, or 
the compound is one that has become permanent, the 
hyphen is not used ; as, blackboard, penman, batsman. 

The hyphen is used also to indicate the division of a 
word at the end of a line. 

In dividing words syllables should never be broken, 
but the words should be separated by closing the line 
with a full syllable and a hyphen, and beginning the 
next line with the next syllable. 

Note 1. — The hyphen is sometimes used to indicate the divisions 
of a word ; as, ma-nip-ii-late. 

Note 2. — The hyphen is used also to distinguish words spelled 
alike, but of different meaning and pronunciation ; as, re-creation, 
recreation. 

Note 3. — The hyphen may be used also to separate two adjacent 
vowels that do not form a diphthong; as co-operate, pre-existent, 
though the diseresis is sometimes used for this purpose, as in coopercUe, 

The simplest rules with regard to the division of words 
into syllables are the following : 

1. Join consonants to the vowels whose sounds they 
modify; as, an-i-ma-tion, as-tron-o-my. 

2. Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables 
when it can be done without misrepresenting the pro- 
nunciation; as, im-print-ing, re-jeet-ed, di-rect-or. 
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3. The terminations rioZ, tial^ sion, turn, douj dous, tioua^ 
and others that are pronounced as one syllable, must not 
be divided. 

Other Marks. 

The following are the most important of the remaining 
marks used in printed discourse. Some of them are used 
wholly by printers, and the others are mostly so used : 

Brackets [ ] are used to enclose some word or words 
necessary to correct an error or afford an explanation ; 
as, " They [the Puritans] came direct from Holland." 

Note 1. — Brackets are used in dictionaries and similar works to 
enclose the pronunciation or etymology of a won! ; as, Belles Lettres 
[bel letr]. 

Note 2. — Brackets are used also in dramas, etc. to cncloHC direc- 
tions to the players. 

The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used to indicate the omission 
of letters or figures. It is used — 

1. To form contractions; as, don't, for do not; isn't, 
for is not; o'er, for over. 

2. To form plurals; as, 6's, +'s, s's, instead of 6es, 
+ es, ses. 

3. To indicate the possessive form of the noun ; as, 
king's, widow's, etc., the old form having been kyngw, 
widdowes, etc. 

4. To indicate in the case of dates the century figures ; 
as, '74 for 1874. 

The Ellipsis [ ]»[***]>[••••]> is used where 

letters or words have been omitted; as, Gen. G * * * t, 
for Gen. Grant; or Mr. B e, for Mr. Boone. 

The Section [§] denotes the small divisions of a 
book or a chapter. 

The Paragrraph [Tf], now rarely used, denotes the 
beginning of a paragraph or new subject. 
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The Caret [ a ] is used in writing to show that some- 
Mr. Peters 
thing is to be inserted ; as, " Our friend has concluded 

to remain.'* ^ 

The Index C^^*] is used to point out something 

special. 
The Brace [ { ] is ^^^ ^^ connect two or more terms 

{Bovs 29 
Girls, 40. 
The Ditto Mark ["] is used to indicate that the 
words above are to be repeated; as, 

2 yds. Cloth @ $1.25 $ 2.50 

4 * " " "3.00 12.00 

Note. — It is not, however, correct to use the ditto mark in the 
repetition of names of persons. Thus it is incorrect to write — 

John S. Thomas 
Wm. B. " 

Tlic latter name should be written in full. 

The Asterism [ *^* ] calls attention to a particular 
passage. 

The Cedilla, placed under the letters [f], gives it the 
sound of 8, as in fa9ade. 

The Tilde [ "' ], placed over the letter n, shows that n 
is equivalent to n and y, as canon (canyon). 

The Diaeresis ["], placed over the latter of two 
vowels, shows that they belong to different syllables, 
as in zoology. 

The Macron [ ~ ], placed over a vowel, shows that it 
has the long sound, as a in ale. 

The Breve [^], placed over a vowel, shows that it 
has the short sound, as a in m^n. 

The Asterisk [*], the Dagger [f], the Double 
Dagger [ J ], the Section [ § ], the Parallel [ || ], and 
the Paragraph [ Tf ], are generally used to refer to mar- 
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ginal notes. Sometimes letters of the alphabet or figures 

are used for the same purpose. 
Leaders are dots used to carry the eye from words at 

the beginning of the line to something at the end of it, 

usually the number of the page ; as, — 

Punctuation page 17 

Letter-writing 65 

Notes on Books. 

The Title-pagre of a book is the page which contains 
the title of the book ; it is usually the first page. 

Bunningr Titles, or Headlines, are placed at the 
tops of the successive pages, and are used to show the 
name of the book or the subject, or both. They are 
sometimes printed in italic capitals, as in this work. 

Captions, or Subheads, are headings placed over 
chapters or sections; they stand in the body of the 
page, not at the top. 

Side-heads are titles run into the line or made a 
part of it. 

A Frontispiece is a picture placed opposite the 
title-page and facing it. 

A Vigrnette is a small picture, not occujpying a full 
page, but placed among other matter either on the title- 
page or in any other part of the book. 

In preparing manuscript for printing, one line should 
be drawn under such words as are to be put in italica ; 
two lines under such as are to be printed in small CAri- 
TAi^ ; and three lines under such as are to be printed in 
CAPITALS. A waved line ( -) indicates bold typo. 

In the English Bible words printed in italics are not 
found in the original, but are Hiipplicd ])y the trans- 
lators to complete the meaning. 
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Inexperienced writers use italics or underscored words 
freely to indicate emphatic words ; this is not only un- 
necessary, but it also insinuates a lack of comprehen- 
sion on the part of the reader. 

Leads are thin plates of type-metal by which the 
lines are spaced apart. Matter spaced in this way 
is said to be leaded; that which is not thus spaced 
is called solid. 

Composingr, as a part of printers' work, is setting up 
the type. 

The quantity of printed matter is counted by ems. 
An em is the square of the body of the type used. 

Sizes of Books. 

A book is called a Folio when the sheets on which it 
is printed are folded once, so as to make two leaves. It 
is called a Quarto, or 4to, when each sheet makes four 
leaves ; an Octavo, or 8vo, when each sheet makes eight 
leaves ; a DtLodecimo, or 12mo, when each sheet makes 
twelve leaves ; also a 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, 82mo, etc. ac- 
cording to the number of leaves into which a sheet is 
folded. 

Inasmuch as sheets of printing paper vary in size, 
books known as duodecimos also vary considerably. 
The same is true of octavos and of all other sizes. 



CHAPTER III. 
LETTER' WRITIJfO. 

A Letter is a written communication from one per- 
son to another. 

A letter takes the place of a conversation or an oral 
communication ; and this fact determines not only the 
character of the letter, but also its style, form, and, to 
some extent, its length. 

Letters may be either public or private. Private let- 
ters are by far the most numerous ; they embrace Letters 
of Friendship, Letters of Courtesy, and Business Letters. 

Letters of Friendship. —The chief essentials in let- 
ters of friendship are that the style shall be simple and 
the manner of expression natural. The reputation 
which the poet Cowper acquired for excellence as a 
letter-writer came largely from the fact that his let- 
ters were not written for the public, and hence were 
characterized by a style so natural that they were 
called "talking letters." 

Too little attention is given to the cultivation of ex- 
cellence of style in epistolary correspondence. 

Neatness and correctness are essential in letter-writing 
of all kinds. Nothing excuses a carelessly written let- 
ter. Neat, plain penmanship is preferable to flourishes 
or to the uncouth angular hand lately so much em- 
ployed. 

It should be remembered, in writing letters of 
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ship, that wliat one writes to another may by accident 
or otherwise be read by those to whom it has not been 
addressed. It is wise, therefore, never to write any- 
thing that might be misinterpreted, or that might, if 
preserved, be likely to give trouble either to the writer 
or to others. 

It is not the great events that make a personal letter 
interesting, so much as it is the incidents of every-day 
life; and therefore anything that would be of interest 
in conversation would be of like interest if embodied 
in a letter. 

Letters of Courtesy include Invitations, Acceptances 
and Relets, Letters of Congratxdation, of Condolence, of 
Introductvm, and of Recommendation. 

All of these are closely related to letters of friendship, 
but they are more formal in style. Letters of friendship 
may be written at any time as impulse or habit may dic- 
tate, but letters of courtesy are demanded on particular 
occasions according to the customs of society. 

Business Letters include two kinds — Personal and 
Official. 

A Personal business letter is one on personal or private 
business. 

Among personal business letters are included the let- 
ters of merchants, manufacturers, bankers, professional 
men, and others in connection with their business, either 
as individuals or as business firms. 

An Official business letter is one written either by a 
public ofl&cer or to him, on business pertaining to his 
office. 

Official business letters include the correspondence of 
the various officials of a city, state, or nation, together 
with heads of departments and officers of the army and 
the navy. 
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Public Letters. 

Public Letters embrace news letters intended for pub- 
lication, and essays and reports addressed to some person 
or persons. 

News Letters are communications to newspapers con- 
taining accounts of local incidents, persons, and places. 
Sometimes they deal but slightly with local matters, and 
give more particularly incidents of travel and observa- 
tions on places and the manners and customs of inhab- 
itants. Frequently a writer publishes a letter addressed 
to some prominent person criticising his opinions or his 
actions, or putting to him a number of formal questions 
with the view of securing a published reply. This is 
usually called an cypen letter. 

The Divisions of a Letter. 

In writing letters the most important things to be con- 
sidered are — 

1. The Heading ; 

2. The Introduction; 

3. The Body of the Letter ; 

4. The Conclusion ; 

5. The Superscription. 

The mechanical part of a letter should not be neglected. 
The appearance of a letter frequently exercises more in- 
fluence than the sentiment it contains; this is especially 
true in letters of courtesy. 

The Heading. 

The Heading of a letter consists of the name of the 
place at which the letter was written, and the date when 
it was written. 

When the letter is written from a large city, the name 
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of the place should include the door-number, the name 
of the street, and the name of the city ; all of which 
should occupy the first line of the heading, and the 
date the second line. Thus: 

Where one does not care to have his residence known 
or is not permanently located, the post-office box number 
may be given instead of the door-number, as follows : 






If the letter be written from the country or from a 
village or small town, the county as well as the State 
should bo mentioned; as, — 

If the letter be written from a prominent hotel, a 
boarding-school, or other institution, the name of the 
hotel or institution should occupy the first line of the 
heading, in which case the heading may occupy three 
linos, AS follows: 
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Figures are employed only for the door-number, the 
day of the month, the year, and the number of the post- 
office box. 

When the heading is short, it usually occupies but 
one line, as follows: 

When the heading occupies more than one line, the 
lines following the first should each begin a little farther 
to the right than the one preceding, as in the foregoing 
examples. 

The first line of the heading should begin about an 
inch and a half from the top of the page, and a little 
to the left of the middle of the page. 

Every important part of the heading should begin 
with a capital letter. 

A period should follow every abbreviation, and the 
parts should be separated by commas. A period should 
be placed also at the end of the heading. 

The Date consists of the month, the day of the month, 
and the year. The day of the month is separated from 
the year by a comma. (See the foregoing examples.) 

It is not necessary to write the forms 1st, 7th, 23d, 
etc. ; the figures 1, 7, 23, etc., may be used instead. 
Thus: 

Should the forms 1st, 2d, 15th, etc., be used, no period 
must be placed after them, as they are not abbrevi- 
ations. 

Note that the proper forms of the ordinals ending in 
2 and 3 are 2d, 3d, 22d, 23d. 

By some writers the date is placed at the close of the 
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letter. In such cases it begins near the left edge of the 
page, on the line next below that on which the signature 
is placed. In such cases also the name of the person 
to whom the letter is written must appear in the intro- 
duction. 

Business-men and clerks sometimes use figures to 
indicate the number of the month, but it is permissible 
only in business letters. 

EXERCISE. 

Write the following headings correctly, punctuating them as they 
should be in a letter: 

1. Pa ^&st Chester June 9 1878 

2. 66 Broadway New York Apr 16 1847 

3. Princeton College of New Jersey N J Apr 14 1886 

4. Oct 16 Baltimore Md 170 Calvert St 
6. 23 Milk St Boston Nov 6 1864 

6. 264 La Salle St Chicago Nov 15 1886 

7. State Normal School Castine Me Oct 6 1887 

8. Custom House Philadelphia Sept 6 1885 

9. 742 Broadway New York Dec 4 1887 

10. Camden N J Oct 6 1885 

11. 159 Wabash Ave Chicago Feb 16 1887 

12. Write the heading of a letter dated from your own home. 

The Introduction. 

The Introduction consists of the formal address and 
the salutation. 

The formal address varies with the style of the letter 
written. It consists of the name, the title, and the place 
of business or the residence of the person addressed. 

In some cases the name and the title alone are used 
as the address. While this is not objectionable in social 
letters, it is not the best form for business letters, as 
there would be no way of ascertaining the ownership 
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of the letter in case it were lost or mislaid in the absence 
of the envelope. 

Titles should not be omitted, but they should be used 
sparingly. It is generally sufficient to use the most 
prominent title of the person addressed. 

The Address may take up one, two, or three lines, each 
line followed by a comma, until the address is complete, 
when it should be followed by a period. 

Name and Title.— The name of the person or firm to 
whom a letter is written should be written plainly and 
in full. Titles should be omitted only in writing to a 
member of the Society of Friends. The titles generally 
used are Miss^ Mrs.^ Mr,, and Esq, A lad is addressed as 
Master. 

Titles are prefixed as follows : 

Mr, to a gentleman's name ; 

Messrs. (for Messieurs) to the names of several gen- 
tlemen ; 

Master to the name of a boy ; 

Miss to the name of an unmarried lady ; 

Misses to the names of several unmarried ladies ; 

Mrs, to the name of a married lady or a widow ; 

Mesdames (pronounced md dam!) to the names of 
several married ladies or widows; 

Dr, (plural Drs,) to the name of a physician ; 

Eev. (plural Revs,) to the name of a clergyman, or Rev. 
Mr,y if his Christian name is unknown to you ; 

Rev, Dr. or Rev. , D. D,, if the clergyman 

is a doctor of divinity. 

Only one title of courtesy should be affixed to a name. 
Thus, it would be wholly incorrect to write Mr, William 
Jones, Esq., and similar forms. In the case of married 
ladies, however, it is correct to affix the title of courtesy, 
Mrs,, and at the same time the honorary or professional 
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title of the husband ; as, Mrs, Dr. Smith, Mrs. General 
Grant. 

Two or more literary or professional titles may be 
used together, provided none of them include any of 
the others. In this latter case the titles should be writ- 
ten in the order they are supposed to have been con- 
ferred ; thus, Prof. John Storm, A. M., LL.D. ; S. S. Hal- 
deman, Ph.D., LL.D., F. R. S. 

We should, however, guard against the excessive use 
of titles. A man may have as his titles A. M., M. D., 
Ph.D., and LL.D., but even in such case it is best to 
write his name with his highest title alone; as, 

Rev. Dr. James McCosn, or 
James McCosh, LL.D. 

The place of business or residence, sometimes called 
the inside address, should give the name of the person's 
post-office and the State in which it is situated ; as, — 






If the post-office be in a city of considerable size, the 
door-numJ)er and the street must also be given ; thus, — 



The Salutation. — The complimentary salutation 
varies with the formality of the letter or the position 
occupied by the person addressed. 

Strangers may be addressed as Sir, Madam, Rev. Sitf 
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General^ etc., though the first two of these should be 
avoided as far as possible, as they are too stiff and 
formal. 

Acqaaintances may be addressed as Dear Sir, Dear 
Madam, Dear Miss Clark, etc. 

Friends are usually addressed as Dear Friend, Dear 
Mary, Friend Brawn, My dear Madam, etc. 

Near relatives and other close friends are usually ad- 
dressed as My dear Daughter, My darling Child, My dear 
Mary, etc. 

When addressing a firm consisting of several persons, 
the term Sirs or Dear Sirs, or the word Gentlemen, may be 
used as the salutation. 

Note. — Never use Dr, as an abbreviation of Dear,' or Gents for 
Gendemen; neither is correct. 

A military or a naval officer is saluted by his official 
title ; as. Captain, Major, Ccrnvmodore, General, or by the 
common title Sir. 

A Governor is addressed as His Excellency, Governor, or 
Sir. 

The President is addressed as His Excellency or Presi- 
dent, 

A married lady or an elderly unmarried lady is ad- 
dressed in a business letter as Madam, Dear Madam, or 
My dear Madam, 

In addressing a young unmarried lady the salutation 
is by some omitted ; as, — 

C^^^d ^j4.c^ C^jf!^<i^ 
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This form is used to avoid the repetition of the word 
" Miss." It would seem better, however, to address these 
also by the same term as married ladies, the word 
" Miss '* preceding the name showing, if need be, the 
position of the young lady in life. 

There is also no objection to the following form, 
though some feel a delicacy in using it: 



^€1^ Cyl^ikd jp<^'td<i^n. 



zr^^tiu.'id €f-^ ^C^e, 'fS^'A^ 'Cnd'C. ^<zd 4^udyC 4^€icA^'Co 



^ze. e 



J, e^c^. 



The address is usually placed in the next line aft^r 
the heading, or the next line but one. (It should begin 
at the left side of the page, near the margin, and when 
it occupies more than one line, each line should begin a 
little farther to the right than the one preceding.) 

Sometimes the address is placed at the bottom of a 
letter, beginning on the line next below the signature, 
but at the left side of the page, in the same position as 
if written before the body of the letter. 

The salutation should follow the address in the next 
line below, and should be followed by a comma. 

When the address consists of but one, line, the saluta- 
tion should begin about one inch to the right of the 
marginal line: 

MODEL 1. 




^Cn<z^ ^A-e 'O.-a'OiZd A>€i'tA€' 'C^t.'me, '^ A^d^-ez^ e^tc. 
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When the address consists of two hnes, the salutation 
begins about an inch farther to the right than the second 
line, but it may begin under the first letter of the first 
line. 

MODBL 2. 







When the address consists of three lines, the salutation 
should begin under the first letter or figure of the second 
line, but it may begin under the first letter of the first 
line. 

MODEL 3. 





^e€i4, ©2i«/^ CX/& ^<iAd -^^/^i/T Cy 

If there is no address preceding the salutation, the 
latter should begin at the marginal line. 

MODEL 4. 
OWry <^€.€l^ ©^, 

Cy 'i'&uc'n'e'c/ A'Oy^7^e. €t 'ci^c/^ 'C€i4'^e^ '^n^^t/yi Cx 



\' 
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/ 

y 



'"^ Cautions. 



1. Separate the parts of the address by commas, and 
place a period at the end of the address. 

2. Begin every important word of the address with a 
capital letter. 

3. The first word and every noun in the salutation 
should begin with a capital letter. 

4. A comma should be placed after the salutation 
except when the body of the letter begins on the same 
line, when a comma and a dash should follow the 
salutation. 

5. No two successive lines of the heading, the intro- 
duction, the conclusion, or the superscription of a let- 
ter begin at the same vertical line. 

EXERCISE. 

Write and puncitmte properly the following headings and intro^ 
ductions : 

1. Baltimore 342 Calvert St Oct 15 1864 Messrs Bunn & Go 
Dear Sirs. 

2. 916 Chestnut St Philadelphia Dr. Samuel Waters 16 W 
Fourth St Cincinnati Dear Friend. 

3. Albany N Y June 6 1884 Col Jas McFarland Ithaca N Y 
My dear Sir. 

4. Dover Del Feb 3 1887 Supt James McAlister Philadelphia 
Dear Sir. 

5. Lafayette College Easton Pa Jan 7 1886 Rev Dr McCosh 
Princeton N J My dear Friend. 

6. State Normal School Trenton N J Sept 15 1875 My dear 
Father 

7. 1674 Arch St Philadelphia Dec 17 1877 My dear Uttle 
Boy. 

8. Wilmington Del May 3 1887 Messrs D N Thomson & Co 
377 Chestnut St Phila Gentlemen 
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The Body of the Letter. 

The Body of a letter is that which contains what is 
communicated from the writer to the person addressed. 

When the introduction consists of three lines or less, 
the body of the letter should begin on the next line be- 
low, the first word commencing a little to the right of 
the first word of the preceding line. 

MODEL 1. 

^^ii^'au4. 'A't/in^ ^^i^^t^'Ci, 'Cet^tn^'e '^ ^<t'n€t 

When the introduction consists of more than three 
lines, the body of the letter may begin on the same 
line as the salutation. In this case a dash should fol- 
low the comma after the salutation. 

MODEL 2. 



^^€14^44^ 
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The body of the letter should vary in style and length 
according to its character. The language should be 
natural and not stilted. It should also clearly express 
what is intended. The penmanship should be neat and 
legible, and devoid of flourishes, erasures, blots, inter- 
lineations, cross-lines, and everything else that will 
detract from its neatness or from ease in reading it. 

Paragraphs should begin only when the subject is 
changed, and care should be taken not to change too 
frequently. Tastes differ, but generally a new para- 
graph begins about half an inch farther to the right 
than the beginning of the other lines. 

Business letters should be short, omitting nothing 
that is necessary and avoiding all repetitions and un- 
necessary explanations. 

It is the practice of some to write on the first page, 
then the third, then the second, then the fourth. The 
better plan is to write on the pages as they follow one 
another — first, second, etc. 

The Conclusion. 

The Conolusion of a letter consists of the complir 
mentary close and the signature. 

The forms of the complimentary close vary according 
to the relations of the Writer to the person addressed. 

Letters of friendship require some expression of re- 
gard, while business letters require respect only. 

Some of the most common forms of complimentary 
close for business letters are the following: 

YourSy Yours truly^ Yours respectfully ^ Yours very truly, 
Very respectfully , Truly yours, Very truly yours, Yours very 
respectfully. 

For Letters of Friendship more endearing terms may 
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be used, as follows: Your friend^ Your sincere friend^ 
Yours with esteem^ Yours affectionately. Your loving daugh- 
ter, Your affectionate mother, Ever yours, Ever your friend, 
Faithfully yours. Yours very sincerely, etc. 

Official letters usually close in a more formal manner. 
(See models.) 

MODEL 1. 

c/ 




MODEL 2. 



cM cC 




MODEL 3. 



m (Jk 

MODEL 4. 

<^- c^©f . 
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MODEL 5. 




These forms are, however, frequently abbreviated to 
" Yours respectfully," *' Very respectfully," and even 
"Respectfully." 

Note. — The salutation and the complimentary close should cor- 
respond. Thus, if the salutation is *' My friend," or ** My dear 
friend," it would be absurd to close with so formal a term as ^' Re- 
spectfully " or " Very respectfully." It would be better to end with 
some term corresponding with " Dear friend," as " Your friend," or 
something else equally Tamiliar. 

Never close a letter with the form " Yowrz^ etc*^ 

In closing a letter begin each line of the complimentary dose with 
a capital letter, but do not begin the other words of the line with 
capitals. 

Thus, write Fours very tndy^ Your sincere friend — ^not Tours Very 
Ihdy, or Your Sincere Friend, 

The Sigrnatxire. — The signature consists of the name 
of the person who writes the letter. It should be placed 
to the right-hand side, at the bottom of the letter, imme- 
diately following the complimentary close. 

MODEL. 




J^e^HAy, (Sw. cS^<i^ntAd<ii/n. 



In letters of importance the writer's name should be 
signed in full. 

A letter which by accident or otherwise goes astray or 
fidls to reach its destination is sent to the Dead-Letter 
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Office, where it is opened. If it contain the writer's 
name and address, it is then returned to him. 

The signature should be plainly written. The writer 
should remember that while he or his friends may be 
able to recognize his signature, however poorly written, 
he has no right to puzzle others with illegible writing. 

In writing to a stranger a lady should sign her name 
with her title prefixed. Thus: 

The latter form may be written as follows, if preferred: 

CantioiL — The title should be prefixed only in writing 
to a stranger or to an inferior. 

A married lady should use her husband's name and 
initials; thus: 

A widow should use her own name and initials ; thus : 

EXERCISE. 

WrUe the following conclusions, punctuating and putting each in 
proper form: 

1. Yours very truly C. H. Maxwell. 

2. Very respectfully yours J H Jones. 

3. Very respectfully S M Hart Supt of Schools. 

4. Sincerely your friend Mary E. Robinson. 
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6. I am Sir very sincerely yours Martin Henderson. 

6. Your obedient servant Hamilton Fish. 

7. We remain gentlemen yours very respectfully Smith Jones 
& Robinson. 

8. I have the honor dear sir to be your most obedient servant 
Henry B. Stewart Collector of the Port. 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Put thefoUomng in correct form : 

1. Heading, — ^Jan 6 173 Calvert St Baltimore Md. 

Introduction, — Messrs Jones & Thomas, 1360 Market St Phila 
Gentlemen 

Conclusion, — Very respectfully Harris A. Simmons. 

2. Heading, — ^University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Nov. 
16 1886. 

Introduction, — ^Rev Dr Morris 2563 Spruce St Phila. My dear 
Friend 

Conclusion, — I am very sincerely your friend Henry B Peter- 
son. 

The Superscription. 

The Superscription is the outside address placed on 
the envelope. It consists of the name of the person to 
whom the letter is written, together with his proper titles 
and his post-office address. 

Great care should be taken to make this address clear, 
that letters may not be miscarried or lost. Several mil- 
lions of letters are sent to the Dead-Letter Office at 
Washington every year, a large number of which, it is 
said, are poorly or improperly directed. 

The proper address gives the title, the name, the post- 
office, the county, and the state. 

All the words in the address except prepositions and 
articles should begin with capital letters. 
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A period must follow every abbreviation, and one must 
be placed also at the end of the complete address. 
A comma separates the parts of the address. 
The county may be omitted in the case of cities. 

MODEL 1. 



^. 



MODEL 2. 







^^^^'^-^. 




&/ 



MODEL 3. 



ju4^c^a4^^ ^^^^'-^v 








C/A^e^'^€^e4!^^'C€ij 



^. 



Some writers claim that in writing to such cities as 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, etc., there 
is no necessity for indicating the State. The fact that 
there are five New Yorks, nine Philadelphias, and twelve 
Bostons in the United States shows that there is necessity 
for indicating the State in every case. 
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Letters addressed to a city should have, in addition to 
the post-office, the door-number and the street or the 
post-office box. 

MODEL 1. 




5. J^ &S. ^&^^m/fru>ynd. 



C/A^^€€i'C^e^^^^/M€i^ 



'/ 



^. 



MODEL a. 




4. jSf. &&, ^S^[^m/f^<i^nd^ 



-o^c yj'/^^ 




^. 



MODEL 3. 




5. j£. &S, ^&i^^nt<f^nd^ 



0. 



Care should be taken to write the* superscription hori- 
zontally on the envelope. The practice of writing in any 
other than a horizontal direction on an envelope is in 
bad taste. 

Cautions. 

The superscription should begin about the middle of 
the envelope, the title or the name beginning usually 
near the left edge. 
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The other lines should each begin a little farther to 
the right than its predecessor, so that the name of the 
state comes near the lower right-hand corner. 

MODBL. 








^v 



€1, 



When a person's official designation is given in full, it 
forms the second line of the superscription. 



MODEL. 



r^'i~>'~>'~>H 



•«-W-»*-»VJ" 




it/n, ^(jR4.ay, ^, G^i^tiA'Pt, 







When a letter is addressed in the care of some other 
person, the form is usually as follows : 
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It may also be written as follows : 

cJf&od^ #i;^ ©^^ 

Place the stamp in the upper right-hand corner of the 
envelope, with its edges parallel to those of the enve- 
lope. 

Sometimes the county is placed in the lower left- 
hand corner of the envelope. 

MODBIi. 
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Care must be taken to write the abbreviations of the 
states distinctly. Pa. and Va., Penn. and Tenn., N. Y. 
and N. J., are those most likely to be mistaken and 
confused. 

A non-delivered letter in an envelope containing the 
writer's address printed on it is usually returned direct 
to the writer, instead of being sent to the Dead-Letter 
Office. 

When the county is placed at the lower left-hand 
comer of the envelope, it should be followed by a com- 
ma, as it is quite as much a part of the address as if 
placed immediately above the name of the state. 

EXERCISE. 
Write the following correctly , as you would place them on envelopes : 

1. Mr. Henry W. Hunt, Lancaster, Pa. 

2. Jacob W. Thompson, A. M., Elkton, Md. 

3. Rev Dr. Cyrus Adams 116 Main St Buffalo N Y 

4. Rev J Estabrook Supt Pub Instruction Lansing Mich. 
6. Miss Susan D Burr Delaware City Newcastle Co Del. 

6. Rev Henry Thompson LL D Com of Schools Ozark Mo. 

7. President Cleveland Washington D C. 

8. His Excellency President Cleveland Washington D C. 

9. Rev Mr Samuels 159 Walnut St Philadelphia Pa. 

10. Gen John Eaton LL D President Marietta College Mari- 
etta 0. 

Address an envelope to some member of your family. 
Address an envelope to some absent friend. 
Address an envelope to 

a. The Governor of your State. 

b. The President of the United States. 

c. Some business firm. 

d. Some promirient school-officer. 

e. The minister of your church. 
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Letter-Models. 

Letters of friendship need no model, as every letter 
will depend on what the writer has to say at the time. 

Letters of courtesy are written only on the subject 
which calls them forth. They should, like business 
letters, be brief, and should be clearly expressed. They 
are among the most difficult to write. 

Invitations. 

An Invitation is a formal note of courtesy. Invita- 
tions are usually written in the third person. The fol- 
lowing are correct models: 

MODEL 1. 
MODEL a. 

cJkt. €i4^€/ a^. ^/^uAi (^. i^^^«^^ 

€^Ma/ne^ . 'O^n dfti^ed^i^ei/u, •^'^^^^/^^ h^-c^Co^m^. 4^ -ei^ 
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or, 

C^. €t^ft€/ C^, ^/<uAl ^ (^4:/^tn4^ 

MODEL 3. 

To Med FHenda. 
CP^. ^i^^t€/ C^%i4i, J^^a, (^. a^€l€€4k<^4^ -e^ 



i<i^n. 




MODEL 4. 

Birthdc^ liwitatum. 

Note.— The initialB B. S. V. P. stand for Bespondes, f^il tous 
plait — ^Answer, if yoa pleaae. 
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The following are given as examples of less formal 

invitations : 

1. 

Dear AUsop, 

We are going to Dalston on Wednesday, WUl you 

come see the last of us to-morrow night — you and Mrs. 

AUsop f 

Yours truly ^ 

C. Lamb. 

Monday evening. 

My dear Sir, 

If you can come next Sunday, we shall be equally glad 
to see you, but do not trust to any of Martinis appointments 
in the future. Leg of lamb as before, at half past four, and 
the heart of Lamb for ever. 

Yours truly, 

C. Lamb. 
SOth March, 1821. 

Acceptances and Regrets. 

Answers to invitations are either Acceptances or Re- 
grets. An acceptance is an affirmative answer, while a 
regret explains a non-acceptance. 

When Necessary. — Most invitations do not need a 
reply if the person invited intends to accept, unless the 
initials R. S. P. V. accompany the invitation. A failure 
to answer is understood to be an acceptance. 

An invitation to dinner or tea, however, requires a 
prompt answer of either acceptance or regrets. It is 
highly important that the entertainer should know just 
how many guests to expect and provide for. After hav- 
ing accepted an invitation, should one find it impossible 
to be present, he should, as soon as such discovery is 
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made, send his regrets at once, and these should give 
his reasons for absence. 

Answers to invitations to weddings, balls, receptions, 
etc., should be sent not later than the third day after 
receiving them. Should anything occur at the last 
moment to prevent one's attendance, he should send 
his " regrets " the day after the party or other occasion. 

The answer to an invitation should be acknowledged, 
and addressed to the person in whose name the invita- 
tion is given. If given by a lady and a gentleman to- 
gether, it should be acknowledged to both, but be ad- 
dressed on the envelope to the lady alone. 

What are known as " At Home " invitations do not 
require an answer. They are meant simply to notify 
the persons to whom they are sent that such persons 
will be welcome on the occasion if pleased to call. They 
differ from most other invitations, which are formal re- 
quests. 

A Regret should always state, at least in general terms, 
the reason why the person invited cannot accept, and 
this statement should be as brief as possible; no 
lengthy apology or explanation is necessary. 

Abbreviations are not allowable in invitations, accept- 
ances, or regrets. Initials, however, may be used. 
Thus, while we may write Mr. and Mrs. Thotnas A. Hen- 
dricks or Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Hendricks, we must not 
write Mr. and Mrs. Thos. A. Hendricks. 

Uncivil replies, as where no reason is given for regrets, 
are rude. 

One may regret that " a previous engagement," " in- 
tended absence," " sickness in the family," or a similar 
reason prevents acceptance. 

A first invitation should, if possible, always be ac- 
cepted. 
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The words "presents compliments," "genteel," and 
" j>olite " are now usually discarded from notes of cere- 
mony. The words " kind " and " very kind " are now 
substituted. Thus, "Your very kind note of yester- 
day," etc. 

Forms of Acceptances and Regrets. 

The following are some of the most usual forms for 
Acceptances and Regrets : 

In answer to Modd i, 'page 78. 

ACCEPTANCE. 

^^'e 'n^i/yi'C^ €^^^iyi€t^■cil'n ^j/f^ O^^. 'Ci^rt-c/ Cj^^td. 
i^^^^yiH.^ ^f\ C^^^-^^^tf^ ^o ^me^ -C^e^k -a^^-ed^^ 



-e^u^e'n^e^yi^ -a/C dt^ -a -c^-cn^. 



REGRET. 

€ic<>eA^i^yi^ O^^. €in<t (Df^id. JiQe^td^ ^^ 
'O.u.ed^^ Cyf^ekd (Q^ii^^yi ^. J^k€tA€^/^1^J <»^« 
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2. 

ACCEPTANCE. 



BEOBET. 

3. 

ACCEPTANCE. 
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BEOBET. 

c^A-^€i^c^ <x/ Ofhi,. <Mt€/ cJ^, ^. C/ O^^^- 

revoking acceptance. 

Letters op -Introduction. 

A letter of introduction is one used for the purpose of 
introducing a friend or acquaintance to an acquaintance 
who is absent 

Inasmuch as the writer to a certain extent vouches 
for the good character of the person he introduces, care 



■«^^ 



'cn^u^ 
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should be taken never to give a letter of introduction to 
any one with whom the writer is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted. 

Letters of introduction are usually delivered in per- 
son; they should therefore be short. 

They should also be left unsealed, and the name of 
the person introduced should be written on the lower 
left-hand corner if it is to be delivered personally. 
See the following form for the superscription: 




The following are a few specimen forms for letters 
of introduction: 

Harrishurg^ Pa.j Aug, 4, 1S86, 

Rev. Thomas Smith. 

Dear Friend^ , 

/ t<iJce pleasure in introducing to your acquaintance 

my friend, Mr. Henry M. Oahorne, whom I commend to your 

kind attention. 

Very truly yours, 

Samuel Allison. 
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(2.) 

Ci7idnnaJt% 0., June 16^ 1887. 
Dr. N. C. Harris. 
Dear Sir, 
/ Iiave the honor of introchicing to you my esteemed 
friend, Dr. WiUiam H. SeUers, of Trenton, N. J. Any at- 
tention you may show him will be graiefuUy appreciated by 

Your friend, * 

Jas. H. Morris. 

(3.) 

Syracuse, N. Y., May S, 1887. 
Rev. Dr. Williams. 
Dear Sir, 
This vM introduce to your hind consideration Rev. John 
Willis, a very worthy gentleman, who desires to consult you on 
mutters which fie wUl explain to you personally. 

Very respectfully^ 

Thomas D. Brooks. 



Letters op Congratulation. 

A Letter of Congratulation is one written for the pur- 
pose of expressing one's joy to a friend who has 
experienced some sudden good fortune. Such letters 
should be written in a style befitting the occasion, and 
should, of course, be cheerful in tone and express the 
actual joy the writer feels in the success and good-for- 
tune of his friend. 

The following are specimens of the style usually 
employed : 
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(1.) 
From Sir Walter Scott to Robert Southey on his be- 
coming poet-laureate: 

Edinburgh, N(yv. 13^ 1813. 

I do not delay, my dear Southey, to say my gratrdator. 
Long may ymi live, as Paddy says, to rule over us, and to re- 
deem the crown of Spenser and of Dryden to its pristine 
dignity, ... 

I was greatly delighted with the circumstances of your in- 
vestiture. It reminded vfie of the porters at Calais with Dr. 
SmolleVs baggage, six of tJiem seizing one small portmanteau 
and bearing it in triumph to his lodgings, . . . 

Adieu, my dear Southey ; my best wishes attend all that you 
do, and my best congrattdations every good that attends you — 
yea, even this, the very least of Providence^ s mercies, as a poor 
clergyman said when pronouncing grace over a herring, . . . 

My best compliments attend Mrs, Southey and your family. 

Ever yours, 

Walter Scott, 

(2.) 
Washington, D, C, Aug. 6, 188Jf, 
Dr, James B, Harrison, 
My dear Friend, 

' I most heartily congratulate you on the success you have 
met with in conducting the institution over which you preside. 
I had faith enough in you to believe when you were made its 
chief officer that you would succeed without a doubt, but let me 
say that your success hxis been even more marked than your 
best friends had anticipated. 

J sincerely trust that your prosperity may continue unabated, 
and that you may find your woi'k entirely agreeable. 

Very truly your friend, 

Henry B, Walters, 
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Letters of Condolence. 

A Letter of Condolence is one written for the purpose 
of sympathizing with a friend who has suffered some 
great loss or sad bereavement. 

Great care must be taken in writing a letter of con- 
dolence to express one's sympathy in such a way as not 
to cause fresh sorrow. What the bereaved recipient of 
the letter needs is sympathy, and this should be expressed 
in as loving words as possible. 

The following will serve as a specimen of letters of 
condolence : 



N&rjolh, Fa., Jan. 5, 1887. 
My dear Brother^ 

I cannot express to you the sorrow I felt on hearing of 
your grievous loss in the death of dear little May. I earnestly 
wish I could he with you to help to sustain and comfort you 
and your loving wife. 

Darling May was a favorite with all of i*s, and we had 
hoped to enjoy her innocent prattle when all of you shotdd 
visit us in the coming spring. But God in his omniscience 
has ordered otherwise^ and we can but bow in humble avh- 
mission to his decree, with the hope that your angel child is 
but another link in the chain of love that binds the home to 
heaven. 

Accept my most tender sympathy, and may you he com- 
forted with the thought that your darling child has simply 
gone before to await your coming. 

Your loving sister, 

Mary. 
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Letters op Application. 

Inasmuch as an applicant's fitness for a place is often 
to some extent judged by his letters, the writer of a Let- 
ter of Application should compose such a letter with great 
care, making it strictly correct in all its essentials as to 
both, orthography and form. The penmanship should 
be neat and plain, and the language employed clear 
and concise. 

The writer may state briefly his qualifications for 
the position sought, but as to his moral character and 
his special fitness for the position sought, it is best 
to give references. 

The following are specimen letters of application : 

Wilmington, Del,, July 3, 1887. 
Jas, L. Clark, Esq., 

Pres. Board of Directors, 
lAnwood, Pa, 

Dear Sir, — / have just learned that the principalship of 
your schools is vacant. Permit me to offer myself as a candi- 
date for the vacant position. 

I am a graduate of a Pennsylvania State Normal. School, 
and have since my graduation taught three years successfully 
in me schools of Wilmington. 

As to my personal fitness for the place, I shall he glad to 
have you correspond with Supt. D. S. Harlan of Wilming- 
ton, under whose supervision I have taught for the past three 
years. 

Find enclosed copies of testimonials from Supt. T. N. Wil- 
liams and Rev. Henry W. Johnson. 

. Very respectfully, 

Samuel W. Wilson, 
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(2.) 

Trenton, N. /., Jwne 6, 1887. 
Messrs. Thompson & Cb., 

173 Market St,, Phila. 

Dear Sirs, 

Having learned thai you are in need of a bookkeeper, 

I desire to make application for the position. 

I have had five years'^ experience in my preserU position, and 

I refer you, by permission, to my present employers. Marsh & 

Co., as to my competency. 

Should a personal interview be desired, I shall be glad to 

present myself at such time and place as you mjay be pleased 

to name. 

Very respectfully, 

James Matthews. 

Letters of Recommendation. 

Letters of Recommendation should never be given to 
persons who are not known to be worthy of receiving 
them, nor should such letters express more than the 
truth. The practice of giving letters of recommenda- 
tion to persons discharged for incompetency is repre- 
hensible, and brings only reproach on those who recom- 
mend. It ought to be the pride of every man who writes 
a letter of recommendation to feel that his letter will have 
weight because it is known that he recommends only the 
deserving and the competent, and recommends truth- 
fully. 

Recommendations addressed to an individual or a 
firm are known as special; those without an address 
are known as general. 

The following will illustrate both forms : 
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1. SPBdAL Recommendation. 

Baltimore^ Md., Jan. 7, 1887. 
Hon. George Gray, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Dear Sir, — It gives me pleasure to recommend to you 
Mr. Albert B. Jones, the hearer of this, as a young num of 
greaJt personal worth. 

He desires to enter upon the study of law under your direc- 
tion, and fit himself for the practice of thai profession. He is 
a young man of strict integrity and faithful in every particular. 
I trust thai you m^ay be vnUing to take him under your care. 
I think you will find him worthy of your confidence. 

Very respectfully, 

H. B. Anderson. 

2. General Recommendation. 

State Normal School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 6, 1886. 
To whom it may concern : 

It affords me pleasure to testify to the excellerd character 
and mwked teaching ability of Miss Mary S. Allen, who has 
just graduated from this institution. 

She is a young lady of superior scholarship and great 
energy, and possesses in a marked degree that self-control so 
necessary to the skillful disciplinarian. 

I Very cheerfully commend her to any school desiring the 
services of an excellent teacher. 

Very respectfully, 

A. G. Apgar. 

Note. — ^The beginning of a letter of recommendation seems to 
many people the most difficult part of the letter. The foregoing 
forms may be used. The following are also correct: 
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1. '' Mr. Samuel Adams being about to leave my employ, it gives 
me great pleasure to testify/' etc. 

2. " Mr. Samuel Adams, the bearer, who is leaving my employ, 
has been," etc. , 

3. " This is to certify that Mr. Samuel Adams, who has been in my 
employ for the past five years," etc. 

General Suggestions on Letter-Writing. 

AU favors or courteous attentions that require acknow- 
ledgment should be acknowledged promptl3\ 

When one has been on a visit to a friend living at some 
distance, he should, on returning home, write at once of 
his safe arrival and his appreciation of the hospitality 
he has enjoyed. 

Crossed letters should not be sent even to near relatives. 

Letters about one^s own affairs^ when requiring an answer, 
should contain a stamp or a stamped envelope for return 
postage. . 

Social letters should never be written on foolscap paper 
nor on half sheets. 

White or delicately-tinted paper is the best and most 
tasteful. 

In writing to a stranger it is best for the writer to sign 
his full name. 

A note written in the third person should never have the 
writer's signature attached. 

In replying to a note written in the first person it is highly 
impolite for the one who answers to use the third person. 

*'' Honorable'*'^ and similar titles should not be prefixed 
to one's name by the writer himself. 

A letter of introduction^ if sent by post, should contain 
the card of the person introduced, and should be sealed. 

In every letter you compose write plainly, spell correctly, 
and use the best language at your command. 
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Bhetoric treats of discourse. It is both a science 
and an art. 

As a science, rhetoric investigates and defines the prin- 
ciples of correct composition ; as an art, it enables us to 
apply these principles in expressing our thoughts. 

The Meaningr of the word Rhetoric. — The word 
"rhetoric," derived from the Greek rhetor, a speaker, 
was originally limited to the art of oratory or spoken 
discourse. But since the principles which apply to 
spoken discourse apply with equal force to written 
discourse, the meaning of the term has been so ex- 
tended as to include both written and spoken com- 
position. 

The Relation of Rhetoric to Grammar and Logric. 
— Rhetoric necessarily involves a knowledge of Grammar 
and of Logic, and is therefore closely related to both. It 
is evident that composition to be eflfective must be not 
only correct in language, but also consistent in thought. 
That is, the sentence must be constructed in accord- 
ance with established good usage of language, which 
it is the office of Grammar to make known ; and the 
ideas must be expressed in accordance with the laws 

93 
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of thought, which it is the province of Logic to teach. 
In addition to the work involved in the study of 
Grammar and Logic, Rhetoric teaches how to add 
such force and attractiveness as will make our thoughts 
clear and interesting. 

The Utility of Rhetoric. — The advantages resulting 
from a knowledge of Rhetoric are twofold : 

1. It enables us to appreciate and enjoy the beauties in the 
writings of others. While it does this, it also enables us 
to detect the faults in the composition of others, and 
thus be prepared to avoid them in our own writings. 

2. It teaches us how to express and adorn our ovm thoughts^ 
so as to produce the most pleasing and forcible effect on the 
minds of others. It does this by enabling us to avoid 
the errors which tend to mar literary productions, and 
by enabling us to employ all the graces and ornaments 
that make such productions most pleasing. 

Rhetorical rules do not fetter genius, any more than 
careful training and pruning fetter the growth of a 
plant. The greatest speakers and writers, either an- 
cient or modern, have been the closest students of 
these rules, and what are known as impromptu speeches 
are often those which have been most carefully and stu- 
diously prepared. 

The following anecdote of Webster illustrates this 
point : 

" On a certain occasion Mr. Webster startled the Senate by a beau- 
t ful and striking remark in relation to the extent of the British 
empire, as follows : * She has dotted the surface of the whole globe 
with her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, 
following the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the 
earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England.' On going out of the Senate one of the members 
complimented Mr. Webster upon this, saying that he was all the 
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more struck with it as it was evidently impromptu. ' Yon are mis* 
taken/ said Mr. Webster ; ' the idea occurred to me when I was on 
the ramparts of Quebec some months ago. I wrote it down and re- 
wrote it, and after several trials got it to suit me, and laid it up for 
ose. The time came to-day, and so I put it in.' " 

Divisions of Rhetoric. — The two important divis- 
ions of Rhetoric are Style and Compoaition. 

Style. 

Style is the manner of expressing thought. 

Derivation. — The word "style" is derived from the 
Latin stylus^ which was the name of a pointed instru- 
ment, made of steel or hone, with which the ancients 
wrote on tablets of wax. The name was at first apj)lie(l 
to the instrument alone, but was soon transferred to the 
manner of expression. 

Mannerisms. — Every one has his peculiarity of man- 
ner in expression as he has in his mode of thought. 
When the peculiarities of one's style become so 
marked and prominent as to attract attention, they 
are kRown as mannerisma. Such glaring peculiarities 
should, if possible, be avoided. 



CHAPTER I. 

DICTIOJ^". 

Diction treats of the selection and right use of words. 
The word " diction " is also used to indicate one's man- 
ner of expression, as when we say, " The writer's diction 
is pleasing." In the following pages, however, the term 
is limited to the selection and proper use of words. 

An Extensive Vocabulary Important. — It is neces- 
sary that a writer should have an extensive vocabulary, 
as this enables him to have at command words not only 
to express his ideas, but to express the exact shade of 
meaning he desires. It also enables him to vary his 
style at will to suit the demands of the occasion. 

Discrimination in Words. — A writer or. speaker 
should not only possess an extensive vocabulary, but 
he should also be able to distinguish accurately the 
exact meaning which every word that he desires to use 
conveys. This will give him such a command of lan- 
guage as will enable him to express his ideas clearly 
and definitely, and make his diction pleasing and 
attractive. 

Means of Acquiring a Vocabulary. — No rules can 
secure for one the command of words. There are, how- 
ever, means by the employment of which we may im- 
prove our vocabulary. The following are among the 
most important: 

96 
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1. By Conversation. — Children gain all their first know- 
ledge of the meaning of words from the conversation of 
those with whom they associate. Those more advanced 
in life gain their knowledge of new words in much the 
same way. The society and conversation of the intelli- 
gent and cultured will therefore be of great benefit to 
every one having a desire to improve and increase his 
stock of words, and association with this class of people 
is greatly to be commended. 

2. By Beading. — Here, as in conversation, the force 
and the right use of words are learned mainly by their 
employment in connection with other words in sentences. 
Those who read the purest and best literature most dil- 
igently and most attentively are they who acquire the 
choicest vocabulary, and who in their own composition 
make the most api)ropriate use of words. 

3. By Noting New Words. — No two writers or si)eakers 
have the same vocabulary. It is profitable, therefore, 
both in conversation with intelligent persons and in 
reading the best literature, to make a note of such words 
as are new to us. Sometimes the meaning will be rea- 
sonably clear from the connection in which the new 
word is used, but this may not always be the case ; hence 
it is well to note the word and search for its meaning. 

4. By Using the Dictionary. — Students should train 
themselves to the habit of consulting the dictionary for 
the meaning of words. It is a good plan to search not 
only for the meaning of new words met with, but also 
for their spelling, their origin, and their pronunciation. 
If, then, the words be written or spoken in various sen- 
tences, they will become still clearer and their form still 
more familiar. 
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5. By Stndying Synonyms. — The English language is 
extremely rich in synonyms, from the fact that it is a 
composite language derived from many. Some of these 
synonyms, as love and like^ express wide diflferences of 
meaning, while in others, as fatherly^ from the Anglo- 
Saxon, and paternal, from the Latin, the difference is 
slight. Here, again, sentence composition will aid the 
student greatly in selecting the right word. 

6. By Stndying Etymology. — By the study of etymol- 
ogy is here meant the technical study of the roots of 
words, together with the prefixes and suffixes by the 
aid of which other words are formed. The etymology 
of a word gives us a knowledge of the original significa- 
tion which we can reach in no other way. But it must 
be remembered that many words have changed greatly 
from their original meaning, and that we can use them 
only with their present signification. 

7. By the Study of Other Langnages. — One's vocabulary 
may be greatly increased, not only by the study of Latin 
and Greek, from which most of our derivatives are ob- 
tained, but also by the study of such modern languages 
as German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 

The Essentials of Good Diction. 

The essential properties of style, so far as diction is 
concerned, are Purity^ Propriety, and Precision. These all 
have reference to the selection of the right words. 

1. Purity. 

Diction is pure when only such words are used as 
are sanctioned by the best speakers and writers of the 
present day. 

A violation of purity is called a barbarisrr^. 
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The usage of the best speakers and writers is our only 
standard of purity. 

Campbeirs Law. — With reference to usage, Camp- 
bell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, defines good usage as 
being — 

1. Eeputable ; that is, the usage of the intelligent and 
educated. 

2. National, as opposed to provincial, technical, or 
foreign. 

3. Present, as opposed to what is obsolete. 

Violations of Purity. — The chief violations of purity 
are found in the use of foreign words, new words, obsolete 
words, provincialisms, and technical terms. 

1. Foreigrn Words. — Foreign words and expressions 
that have not been naturalized should be avoided. Nat- 
uralized words are those which have been adopted into 
our language and become familiar to the ordinary reader. 
Scholarly and cultured writers rarely use a foreign word, 
from either the ancient or the modern languages, where 
the thought can be as weJl expressed by the use of 
English. The use of foreign terms where the thought 
can be as well expressed in English is regarded as evi- 
dence of pedantry and afifectation. 

Note. — It must be remembered, however, that many foreign terms, 
such as omnibus^ qiwrum, item^ ignoramus, luruUic, advent, and hosts of 
others, have been naturalized, or Anglicized, and that it is entirely 
proper to use these in English composition. 

2. New Words. — All newly-coined words should be 
avoided. Newly-coined words are such as have not re- 
ceived the sanction of reputable writers. They include 
such words as enthuse, burglarize, bulldoze, suicided, mug^ 
wump, and the like. 
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A word is no; to be ivjectc*! simply because it is new. 
It is the hiw of our lansruatre that new words are con- 
star.:! v Kinj foriVitxl and introduced as the necessity 
for them arises. Many of these words remain perma- 
nently and l>eeonie a p:in of our general vocabulary; 
but it is a Siife rule for young writers not to be among 
the fir?t to use words newly coined or newly introduced. 

Law of Verbal Formation. — As a general rule in the 
formation of words, the component parts of a word 
should be taken from the same language. Thus, the 
Latin termination -i^ should be added to Latin roots 
alone, and the Saxon -ness, meaning the same thing, to 
Saxon ro<.>ts. In this way we get from the Latin cavus, 
felix, brevis, unus, etc, cavity^ felicity, brevity, unity, etc. 
In a similar manner we get from the Saxon words one, 
same, sick, sour,* etc., the derivatives oneness, sameness, 
sickness, sourness, etc. So also from the Greek tele, afar 
off, and graph ien, to write, we get telegraph, telegram, tele- 
graphic. 

The following are hybrida, or words of mongrel formation, 
and should be discarded : Timist, from the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Greek ; cablegram, from the French and the Greek ; amiableness, 
from the Latin and the Anglo^^Saxon. 

Exceptions to the Law. — While the general law of verbal for- 
mation may be followed with safety, there are many words now 
in use which are exceptions to the law. This is true of such 
words as apposifeness, credibfeness, and the like, which are in gen- 
eral use, but even in such cases the word which conforms to the 
law is to be preferred. 

3. Obsolete Words. — Not only are new words being 
constantly formed and introduced into our language, but 
others are also constantly disappearing. Words no longer 
in use are known as obsolete, . ■ 
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The following are examples of obsolete words : 

Behesty command ; Irks^ wearies ; Slthj since ; 
Betoray, betray ; Let^ hinder ; Whilom j of old. 

These words were at one time in popular use, but they are now 
used only in imitations of the ancient style, and occasionally in 
poetry. If used at present by a writer they would be considered 
barbarisms. 

There are many words which, though not obsolete, are gradu- 
ally vanishing from the language, such as amongst, hearkeUj/rO' 
wardf whilst, etc. These are known as obsolescent. 

The Safe Plan. — Writers of English have such a rich 
vocabulary from which to draw that there is but little 
excuse for violating purity by the selection of unusual 
words, either new or old. Where a new thought is to be 
expressed, the use of a new or an unusual word to cor- 
respond with the thought is permissible, but, in general, 
the safest plan is to use only those words which are 
known to be sanctioned by the best usage. Pope 
states the rule as follows: 

" In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold : 
Alike fantastic if too new or old ; 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

4. Provincialisms. — All provincial or local forms of 
expression should be avoided. To this class belong such 
words as chuck-hole^ boost, and nullify, meaning to disap- 
point. 

Vulgarisms and colloquialisms are in many cases provin- 
cial, and are to be avoided. The former ought specially 
to be avoided on the ground of morality, and both 
because they add nothing to the dignity of discourse. 

5. Technical Terms. — Technical terms are admissible 
only in dealing with the subjects to which they apply, 
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and in speaking or writing to those who fully under- 
stand their meaning and application. 

Campbeirs Oanons. — Campbell gives in sabstance the 
following precepts or canons for the use of language : 

Canon 1. — When two words or phrases are in equally good 
use, one susceptible of two significations and the other of but 
one, choose the latter. Thus, " insurance " policy is preferable to 
" assurance " policy, as " assurance " means also " confidence." 
Thus, also, bidden and forgotten are preferable as participles to 
bid and forgot, as the latter are used also as verbs. 

Oanon 2. — In doubtful cases the analogy of the language 
should be regarded. Thus, contemporary is preferable to cotem- 
porarij^ because the n of con is usually retained when placed be- 
fore a syllable beginning with a consonant. On the same prin- 
ciple of anaXogy xoould rather and would better Sive preferable to 
had rather and had better, though the latter also are grammati- 
cally correct. 

Oanon 3. — Other things being equal, the simpler and briefer 
form should be chosen. Thus, accept, admit, and approve are 
preferable to accept of, admit of and approve of. So also mix is 
preferable to mix up, bru8h off, to brush off of foUow to foUmo 
after, etc. 

Oanon 4. — Of two forms of expression otherwise in equally 
good use, the one which is the more agreeable to the ear should 
be chosen. Hence, scarcity is preferable to scarceness, delicacy 
to delicafenesSf amiability to amiableness, toward to towards, etc. 

This canon does not, however, permit us to sacrifice sense to 
sound ; but when we can substitute a pleasant-sounding word 
for one that is unpleasant to the ear without interfering with 
the sense, it should be done. 

Canon 5. — In the few cases where the preceding canons do 
not settle the doubt, the choice should be in favor of the word 
which conforms to the older usage. On this ground Jail is pref- 
erable to gaol, trustworthy to reliable, and begin to commence. 
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Note. — These canons are applicable only when there is doubt 
When a word is once fixed in the language, and is so recognized by 
the majority of good writers, it is folly to declaim against it, and the 
canons above referred to cannot be quoted. 

EXERCISE. 

Criticise the following with regard to Purity : 

1. I am much beholden to you. 

2. Methinks he will come soon. 

3. The gallantness of the young man was remarkable. 

4. Your 'change in circumstances has quite transmogrified 
you. 

5. Let physical punishment always be your dernier resort. 

6. This is, par excellence, the summer resort. 

7. Temperance and exercise are preventatives of disease. 

8. Your action will jeopardize our interests. 

9. I must say I admire your candidness. 

10. The lamps were lit soon after dark. 

11. He can't be bamboozled with any such devices. 

12. The boys made an attempt to bulldoze the teacher, but 
they failed. 

13. The battle had scarcely commenced before the sutlers be- 
gan to skedaddle. 

14. A new proposition is on the tapis. 

15. My impression is that there was a difficulty betwixt them. 

16. Mr. Smith is advertised to orate at the meeting. 

17. The excellencies of the book are specially notable. 

18. We have no desire to associate with people of their ilk. 

19. Your friend has just stepped out; he'll be back to rights, 

20. The hunter was known among his associates as a crack 
shot. 

21 . I reckon one is as near right as the other. 

22. The man was stricken down with coup-de-soleil. 

23. The gamins surrounded the beggar and began at once to 
chaflf him. 

24. There was danger that the fracas would result in an 
6meutc. 
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25. The iiiTestment did not pan oat so well as was expected. 

26. I take no stock in a man of his kind. 

27. I disremember the circamstances. 

28. The store was burglarized some time in May. 

29. Yoor friend has invested all his money in the enterprise, 
and he expects it to prove a bonanza. 

30. The remarks of the speaker were entirely apropos to the 
occasion. 

31. His persistent mulish ness will eventuate in defeating the 
project. 

32. The young lady exclaimed as she looked at the picture, 
" It is beautiful beyond compare !" 

33. Abundance of finesse is necessary to manage this matter. 

34. All his relations disowned him and set him adrift. 

35. The men, having completed their work, were leisurely 
traveling homeward. 

36. That was a sure-enough rain we had this morning. 

37. It will take a right smart sprinkle to benefit the growing 
crops. 

38. Most of the folks in these parts are up to any new dodge 
that comes along. 

39. Wire me instanter when you reach your domicile. 

40. Your candidness is certainly worthy of commend. 

41. I shall be glad to have you give me a recommend for the 
position. 

42. Those who failed to succeed were somewhat down in the 
mouth. 

43. Those who were absent when the resolution passed were 
inclined to kick. 

2. Propriety. 

Propriety of diction has reference to the use of words 
in their proper sense. The difference between purity 
and propriety is this : 'purity requires that a word be one 
in current use as a part of the language ; propriety re- 
quires that the word be used correctly in the sentence 
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in which it occurs. Good usage in either case is the 
best of diction. A word may be strictly good, so far as 
purity is concerned, but may not express in the sen- 
tence the meaning to be convqyed, in which case pro- 
priety is violated. 

Note. — Modem languages are constantly undergoing cliange. 
This is especially true of English. Many words differ greatly in 
their present meaning from their original signification. In order 
to be appropriate they must be used with their present signification. 

Examples. — The following are a few examples of words 
that have undergone a change of meaning : 

A clerk was originally a clergyman ; in Chaucer's time he was 
a college student ; still later he was a bookkeeper ; now he is 
either an accountant or a salesman. 

Let once meant " hinder " ; now it means " permit ", almost 
the opposite of its original signification. 

Knave at one time meant simply a boy, while now it signifies 
one who is dishonest or deceitful. 

Silly formerly meant " blessed", as Christ is spoken of as the 
"silly babe" ; now it means foolish. 

Prevent originally meant to " come before " ; now it means to 
hinder. 

Liquidate once meant to change from solid to liquid form ; 
afterward it meant to make clear or transparent ; now it means 
to pay debts. 

Painful originally applied to the care necessary to prepare 
work, as " a painful sermon " was one that required care or pains 
to produce ; now the term is applied to that which produces 
pain ; as, " the remark was painful to the persons addressed." 

Prejudice originally meant simply a prejudging or judging 
beforehand; now it is applied only to unfavorable prejudging. 

A candidate was originally one who shone [candeOy " I shine") 
from wearing a white toga; now it applies to every one who is 
an applicant for place or position. 

Bales for Propriety. — Several things are necessary to 
acquire propriety of diction, among which close observa- 
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A word is not to be rejected simply because it is new. 
It is the law of our language that new words are con- 
stantly being formed and introduced as the necessity 
for them arises. Many of these words remain perma- 
nently and become a part of our general vocabulary; 
but it is a safe rule for young writers not to be among 
the first to use words newly coined or newly introduced. 

Law of Verbal Formation.— As a general rule in the 
formation of words, the component parts of a word 
should be taken from the same language. Thus, the 
Latin termination 4ty should be added to Latin roots 
alone, and the Saxon -nesSj meaning the same thing, to 
Saxon roots. In this way we get from the Latin cavus, 
felix, brevis, unus, etc., cavity j felicity , brevity, unity, etc. 
In a similar manner we get from the Saxon words one, 
same, sick, sour,' etc., the derivatives oneness, sameness, 
sickness, sourness, etc. So also from the Greek tele, afar 
off, and graphien, to write, we get telegraph, telegram, teU- 
graphic. 

The following are hybrids, or words of mongrel formation, 
and should be discarded : Timist^ from the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Greek ; cablegram^ from the French and the Greek ; amiableneas, 
from the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon. 

Exceptions to the Law, — While the general law of verbal for- 
mation may be followed with safety, there are many words now 
in use which are exceptions to the law. This is true of such 
words as apposifeness, credibleness, and the like, which are in gen- 
eral use, but even in such cases the word which conforms to the 
law is to be preferred. 

3. Obsolete Words. — Not only are new words being 
constantly formed and introduced into our language, but 
others are also constantly disappearing. Words no longer 
in use are known as obsolete, . . 
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The following are examples of obsolete words : 

Behest^ command ; Irl9^ wearies ; Sith, since ; 
Beioray, betray ; Let, hinder ; WhUotHj of old. 

These words were at one time in popular use, but they are now 
used only in imitations of the ancient style, and occasionally in 
poetry. If used at present by a writer they would be considered 
barbarisms. 

There are many words which, though not obsolete, are gradu- 
ally vanishing from the language, such as amongst^ hear Jien, fro- 
ward, whilst, etc. These are known as obsolescent. 

The Safe Plan. — Writers of English have such a rich 
vocabulary from which to draw that there is but little 
excuse for violating purity by the selection of unusual 
words, either new or old. Where a new thought is to bo 
expressed, the use of a new or an unusual word to cor- 
respond with the thought is permissible, but, in general, 
the safest plan is to use only those words which are 
known to be sanctioned by the best usage. Pope 
states the rule as follows: 

" In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold : 
Alike fantastic if too new or old ; 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

4. Provincialisms. — All provincial or local forms of 
expression should be avoided. To this class belong such 
words as chuck-hole^ boost, and nullify^ meaning to disap- 
point. 

Vvlgarisms and coUoquialisms are in many cases provin- 
cial, and are to be avoided. The former ought specially 
to be avoided on the ground of morality, and both 
because they add nothing to the dignity of discourHo. 

5. Technical Terms. — Technical terms are admissible 
only in dealing with the subjects to which they apply, 
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and in speaking or writing to those who fully under- 
stand their meaning and application. 

Campbsirs Oanons. — Campbell gives in sabstance the 
following precepts or canoAs for the use of language : 

Oanon 1. — When two words or phrases are in equally good 
use, one susceptible of two significations and the other of but 
one, choose the latter. Thus, " insurance " policy is preferable to 
" assurance " policy, as " assurance " means also " confidence." 
Thus, also, bidden and forgotten are preferable as participles to 
bid and forgot, as the latter are used also as verbs. 

Oanon 2. — In doubtful cases the analogy of the language 
should be regarded. Thus, contemporary is preferable to cotem- 
porari/f because the n of con is usually retained when placed be- 
fore a syllable beginning with a consonant. On the same prin- 
ciple of aina\ogy ivould rather and would better bxq preferable to 
had rather and had better , though the latter also are grammati- 
cally correct. 

Canon 3. — Other things being equal, the simpler and briefer 
form should be chosen. Thus, accept, admit, and approve are 
preferable to accept of admit of, and approve of So also mix is 
preferable to mix up, brush off, to brush off of, follow to foUoto 
after, etc. 

Canon 4. — Of two forms of expression otherwise in equally 
good use, the one which is the more agreeable to the ear should 
be chosen. Hence, scarcity is preferable to scarceness, delicacy 
to delicafeness, amiability to amiahkness, toward to towards, etc. 

This canon does not, however, permit us to sacrifice sense to 
sound ; but when we can substitute a pleasant-sounding word 
for one that is unpleasant to the ear without interfering with 
the sense, it should be done. 

Canon 5. — In the few cases where the preceding canons do 
not settle the doubt, the choice should be in favor of the word 
which conforms to the older usage. On this ground ^ai/ is pref- 
erable to gaol, trustworthy to reliahle, and begin to commence. 
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Note. — These canons are applicable only when there is doubt 
When a word is once fixed in the language, and is so recognized by 
the majority of good writers, it is folly to declaim against it, and the 
canons above referred to cannot be quoted. 

EXERCISE. 

Criticise the following with regard to Purity : 

1. I am much beholden to you. 

2. Methinks he will come soon. 

3. The gallantness of the young man was remarkable. 

4. Your 'change in circumstances has quite transmogrified 
you. 

5. Let physical punishment always be your dernier resort. 

6. This is, par excellence, the summer resort. 

7. Temperance and exercise are preventatives of disease. 

8. Your action will jeopardize our interests. 

9. I must say I admire your candidness. 

10. The lamps were lit soon after dark. 

11. He can't be bamboozled with any such devices. 

12. The boys made an attempt to bulldoze the teacher, but 
they failed. 

13. The battle had scarcely commenced before the sutlers be- 
gan to skedaddle. 

14. A new proposition is on the tapis. 

15. My impression is that there was a difficulty betwixt them. 

16. Mr. Smith is advertised to orate at the meeting. 

17. The excellencies of the book are specially notable. 

18. We have no desire to associate with people of their ilk. 

19. Your friend has just stepped out; he'll be back to rights, 

20. The hunter was known among his associates as a crack 
shot. 

21. I reckon one is as near right as the other. 

22. The man was stricken down with coup-de-soleil. 

23. The gamins surrounded the beggar and began at once to 
chaff him. 

24. There was danger that the fracas would result in an 
6meutc. 
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25. The investment did not pan out so well as was expected. 
2Q, I take no stock in a man of his kind. 

27. I disremember the circamstances. 

28. The store was burglarized some time in May. 

29. Your friend has invested all his money in the enterprise, 
and he expects it to prove a bonanza. 

30. The remarks of the speaker were entirely apropos to the 
occasion. 

31. His persistent mulishness will eventaate in defeating the 
project. 

32. The young lady exclaimed as she looked at the picture, 
" It is beautiful beyond compare I" 

33. Abundance of finesse is necessary to manage this matter. 

34. All his relations disowned him and set him adrift. 

35. The men, having completed their work, were leisurely 
traveling homeward. 

36. That was a sure-enough rain we had this morning. 

37. It will take a right smart sprinkle to benefit the growing 
crops. 

38. Most of the folks in these parts are up to any new dodge 
that comes along. 

39. Wire me instanter when you reach your domicile. 

40. Your candidness is certainly worthy of commend. 

41. I shall be glad to have you give me a recommend for the 
position. 

42. Those who failed to succeed were somewhat down in the 
mouth. 

43. Those who were absent when the resolution passed were 
inclined to kick. 

2. Pbopribty. 

Propriety of diction has reference to the use of words 
in their proper sense. The difference between purity 
and propriety is this : purity requires that a word be one 
in current use as a part of the language ; propriety re- 
quires that the word be used correctly in the sentence 
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in which it occurs. Good usage in either case is the 
best of diction. A word may be strictly good, so far as 
purity is concerned, but may not express in the sen- 
tence the meaning to be conveyed, in which case pro- 
priety is violated. 

Note. — Modem languages are constantly undergoing cliange. 
This is especially true of English. Many words differ greatly in 
their present meaning from their original signification. In order 
to be appropriate they must be used with their present signification. 

Examples. — ^The following are a few examples of words 
that have undergone a change of meaning : 

A clerk was originally a clergyman ; in Chaucer's time he was 
a college student; still later he was a bookkeeper; now he is 
either an accountant or a salesman. 

Let once meant "hinder"; now it means "permit", almost 
the opposite of its original signification. 

Knave at one time meant simply a boy, while now it signifies 
one who is dishonest or deceitful. 

SiUy formerly meant " blessed ", as Christ is spoken of as the 
"silly babe" ; now it means foolish. 

Prevent originally meant to " come before " ; now it means to 
hinder. 

Liquidate once meant to change from s^^ilid to liquid form ; 
afterward it meant to make clear or transparent ; now it means 
to pay debts. 

Painful originally applied to the care necessary to prepare 
work, as " a painful sermon " was one that required care or pains 
to produce ; now the term is applied to that which pr^xJuc/M 
pain ; as, " the remark was painful to the persons suhlrffiw*^],** 

Prejudice originally meant simply a prejudging or judjring 
beforehand ; now it is applied only to unfavorable pr^;jiid;rin(f. 

A candidate wvi^ originally one who shone icandeo, " I Hhin/;"; 
from wearina: a wliit^:; t/<ra; now it applif-^* to <:\*'xy ono who ya 
an applicant for place or potfiition. 

Boles finr Propriety. — Several things are necessary to 
acquire propriety of diction, among which close observzr 
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tion of the sense in which good authors use special words 
is one of the most important. The student should also 
make frequent use of the best dictionaries. The ety- 
mology of the words is also a help, but, on account of 
the constant linguistic change spoken of in the foregoing 
paragraphs, care must be taken to learn the present sig- 
nification and usage of words. 

The following rules or suggestions will be of use in 
selecting appropriate words : 

Rule 1. Avoid confounding words derived from the same 
root. 

Thus we have conscience ^nd conscioumess, both derived from 
con and scio, and both etymologically implying a knowing to- 
gether, Oonsciencey however, is restricted to the moral power 
that distinguishes between right and wrong in human action, 
while e/)nscioii8ness is simply the mind's power of knowing its 
own actions. 

Examples. — ^The following are examples of words likely to 
be confounded : 

Contemptible signifies that which deserves contempt, while 
contemptuous means filled with contempt. Thus, we speak of 
contemptible persons and contemptible acts, but our opinions of 
them are contemptuous. 

Construe means to interpret, while construct means to build. 
Thus, we construct a sentence by writing it, but we construe its 
meaning when we interpret or translate it. 

To convince is to satisfy the understanding, but to convict is to 
pronounce guilty. Thus, we may say, " The jury, having been 
convinced, voted to convict the prisoner." 

Ceremonious is properly applied to forms of civility, while 
ceremonial is applied to external rites. 

Deadly means that which causes death, while deathly is that 
which resembles death. Thus, we speak of a deadly weapon 
and of a deathly pallor. 

Enormity has reference to deeds of great horror, while enar- 
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moumefs is applied to things of great size. Thus, we speak of 
the enormity of great crimes, and the enormousness of plains or 
of great wealth. 

Falseness is applied to persons as the opposite of truthfulness ; 
falsity is applied to things as the opposite of truth ; while a 
falsehood is an untrue assertion. Thus, we speak of the false- 
ness of one's character, the falsity of a proposition, and of the 
telling of 9k falsehood. 

Healthful refers to wholesomeness, while Healthy has reference 
to one's health. An article of food or a climate is healthful, 
but a person is healthy or otherwise. 

Luxuriant means superabundant, while luxurious means con- 
tributing to luxury. Thus, we speak of luxuriant vegetation 
and luxuriant growth, but of luxurious ease. 

Negligence is a habit; neglect , an act. Thus, we speak of one's 
negligence as the cause of his misfortunes, but of his losing an 
opportunity by his own neglect. 

Predict means to foretell ; predicate, to assert. Thus, we may 
predict the condition of the weather, but we predicate of an ob- 
ject some action or quality ; as, Birds sing sweetly; Snow is white. 

Womanly means belonging to woman, while womanish means 
effeminate. The womanly character is highly respected, but 
womanish ways in men are a sign of a weak mind. 

Rule 2. Use words in their accepted sense. 

The requirements of propriety and precision do not greatly 
differ on this point. Only such meaning should be attached to 
a word as is generally understood to belong to it. This may be 
illustrated in the words mutual and common. Mutual means 
reciprocal, but not common. Thus, two persons may be mutual 
friends if each be a friend of the other, but a third may be a 
friend to each of two who are not friends to each other. He is 
a common and not a mutual friend. The expression "our mu- 
tual friend " is therefore incorrect. 

The following example will illustrate the rule : 

Aggravate is frequently improperly used for irritate. Aggra- 
vate means to add weight; irritate means to provoke. Thus, 

The offence was aggravated ; " " His conduct was irritating." 
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Besides is misused for beside. The former meaus in addition 
to, while the latter means by the side of. ThiLS, " There wer6 
four besides us standing be«*ide the table." 

Oahulate is misused for intended, cojiducivey or fit. Calculate 
means to compute or reckon. The word is improperly used in 
the following : ** Some novels are calculated to do harm rather 
than good." 

Character is misused for reputation. Character is what a man 
is ; reputation is what he is thought to be. Thus, a man of good 
reputation may be of bad character. 

Couple is misused for two. Couple means two joined or paired. 
Thus, a man and wife are a couple, but two dollars are not a couple. 

Confess is misused for admit. To confess implies a fault. 
Thus, "I confess I am wrong;" **I admit that I understand 
the matter." 

Discover is misused for invent. To discover is to find or to find 
out. We discover causes and truths. To invent is to make an 
idea a reality for the first time. We invent machines, devices, etc. 

Except is misused for unless. The former is usually a prepo- 
sition; the latter, a conjunction. Thus, "All will go except 
him " ; " I will not go unless he goes." 

Verbal is misused for oral. Verbal means consisting of words ; 
oral means spoken. All composition, oral or written, is verbal, 
but only spoken composition is oral. We should therefore speak 
of a spoken report not as a verbal, but as an oral report. 

It has been claimed that like should be used only as an adjec- 
tive, and that we should substitute as in sentences where like 
performs the office of a conjunctive adverb, as in the sentence, 
" He sings like a nightingale (sings)." It should be remem- 
bered, however, that it is not the office of either the grammarian 
or the rhetorician to make rules, but to show what good usage is, 
and to formulate rules only in accordance with the best usage. 
Ll/ce is used with entire propriety as an adjective after a neuter 
or a non-active verb ; as, " He is like (unto) his father," and it 
is used with equal propriety as an adverb after an active verb ; 
as, " He runs like a deer (runs)." To say that one runs as a 
deer conveys the idea that his manner of running (by leaps) is 
like that of a deer; whereas we want to convey the impression 
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that he runs with the swiftness of a deer. Numerous examples 
might be quoted from the best current literature, showing the 
use of like as a conjunctive adverb ; a few must suffice : 

" The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold." — Byron. 

" Satan goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour." — Bible. 

" Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores." — Shakespeare. 

" I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory." — Shakespeare. 

The Use of Prepositions. — Care is necessary in the 
use of prepositions, with different parts of speech as 
antecedents, to select those which usage has sanctioned. 
The following abridged list is taken partly from Angus's 
Handbook of the English Tongue: 



Absolve /rowi. 

Accede to. 

Accommodate (a thing) to, (a 

person) toith. 
Accord with (intransitive), to 

(transitive). 
Accountable to a person, for a 

thing. 
Accuse of. 
Acquiesce in. 
Acquit of. 
Adapted to a thing, for a purpose, 

from a production. 
Adjourn to a place, at an hour, 

from a place or hour to another. 
Admission to (access), into (en- 
trance). 
Advise of an event. 
Advocate of a cause, for a person. 
Agree to proposals, vnlh a person, 

among ourselves. 



Allied to, with. 

Alter from one thing to another. 
Ambitious of for, after. 
Analogy between^ to, with. 
Angry with a person, at a. thing. 
Answer to a person, /o7' an offence. 
Antagonism to, between. 
Anxious for success, about one*s 

fate. 
Apologize to a person, for an 

affront. 
Appoint to a place, over others. 
Argue with a person, against a 

proposition. 
Arrive a£ a place, in a vehicle, 

from a place. 
Ask of a person, for a thing, after 

one's health. 
Aspire to, after. 

Attend to (listen), upon (wail). 
Bargain with a person, /o/' a thing. 
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Bestow on or upon. 

Boast of. 

Bound for. 

Cull on a person, ai a house, for 
a person or a thing, ia question, 
after a person, by name, to a 
person. 

Care /or, abouL 

Careful of in. 

Change /or, with^ iOj into, by, from. 

Charge against a person, with a 
crime, to one's account. 

Clear of harm, from guilt. 

Combine tvithj into. 

Communicate to (transitive), with 
(intransitive). 

Compare with in quality, to for 
illustration. 

Comparison with others, between 
two. 

Complain against a person, of 
actions. 

Compliance mth. 

Confer on or upon a subject, with 
(to consult). 

Concur with a person, in an opin- 
ion. 

Confide in (intransitive), to (trans- 
itive). 

Conformable to. 

Congratulate on or upon. 

Connect with an equal, to a supe- 
rior. 

Connive with a pei"son, ai a pro- 
ceeding. 

Consonant to or with. 

Contend urith a person, /or an ob- 
ject or a principle, against an 
obstacle. 



Contradictory of. 

Controversy wUh a person, between 
two, about matters. 

Convenient to places, for persons. 

Copy after an example, from 
nature, otUof tk book. 

Correspond with- (by letter), to 
similars. 

Covered by, with. 

Decide on, upon. 

Defend others from, ourselves 
against. 

Depend on, upov^. 

Desirous of. 

Die of withy from (hunger, etc.), 
by an instrument, for another. 

Differ among (to disagree), from 
one another in characteristics, 
wiUi another in opinion, about or 
concerning a question. 

Diminution of. 

Disappointed of something not 
obtained, in something obtained 
which fails to meet our expec- 
tations. 

Disapprove of. 

Discriminate between two, one 
from another. 

Disgusted with a person, at, with, 
or by 3, thing. 

Dissent /'0??i. 

Distinguish one from another, be- 
tween two. 

Divest of. 

Divide betvjeen two, among several, 
with others. 

Embark in, ai,for. 

Embellished by an artist, wiih ox 
by engravings. 
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moutnen is applied to things of great size. Thus, we speak of 
the enormity of great crimes, and the enormousness of plains or 
of great wealth. 

Falseness is applied to persons as the opposite of truthfulness ; 
faUity is applied to things as the opposite of truth ; while a 
falsehood is an untrue assertion. Thus, we speak of the false- 
ness of one's character, the falsity of a proposition, and of the 
telling of 2l falsehood, 

HeaUhful refers to wholesomeness, while healthy has reference 
to one's health. An article of food or a climate is healthful, 
but a person is healthy or otherwise. 

Luxuriant means superabundant, while luxurious means con- 
tributing to luxury. Thus, we speak of luxuriant vegetation 
and luxuriant growth, but of luxurious ease. 

Negligence is a habit; neglect ^ an act. Thus, we speak of one's 
negligence as the cause of his misfortunes, but of his losing an 
opportunity by his own neglect. 

Predict means to foretell ; predicate, to assert. Thus, we may 
predict the condition of the weather, but we predicate of an ob- 
ject some action or quality ; as. Birds sing sweetly; Snow is white. 

Womanly means belonging to woman, while womanish moans 
effeminate. The womanly character is highly respected, but 
womanish ways in men are a sign of a weak mind. 

Rule 2. Use words in their accepted sense. 

The requirements of propriety and precision do not greatly 
differ on this point. Only such meaning should be attached to 
a word as is generally understood to belong to it. This may be 
illustrated in the words mutual and common. Mutual means 
reciprocal, but not common. Thus, two persons maybe mutual 
friends if each be a friend of the other, but a third may be a 
friend to each of two who are not friends to each other. He is 
a common and not a mutual friend. The expression " our mu- 
tual friend " is therefore incorrect. 
The following examples will illustrate the rule: 
Aggravate is frequently improperly used for irritate. Aggra- 
vate means to add weight; irritate means to provoke. Thus, 
" The offence was aggravated ; " " His conduct was irritating." 
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Ileceive of, from. 

Reconcile a person to a thing,' 
with (to make consistent). 

Keduce to a state, wnde/r subjection. 

Regret for. 

Rejoice ai or in news, with a per- 
son. 

Relieve /rom restraint or anxiety, 
of property. 

Rely on or upon. 

Remedy for, against. 

Remonstrate with a person, against 
a proceeding. 

Reside ai a village, in a city. 

Rid of 

Searcher or after a person, into 
particulars, oui the truth. 

Seize on, upon. 

Seized by an enemy, with illness. 

Smile on or upon favorably, ai 
unfavorably. 



Speak to an audience, to or wlih a 

person, on or about a subject. 
Strive againgl an obstacle, voilh 

a person, for an object. 
Suitable to^for. 
Swerve /row. 
Sympathize iri^A a person, in one's 

sorrow. 
Think of aboutf ovi. 
Thirst /or, after. 
Triumph over. 
Trust in, to. 
Unite to (transitive), u;ti^ (intran** 

sitive). 
Useful to a person, for a purpose. 
Unworthy of 

Vest tn a person, with a thing. 
Vexed m*/^ a person, a^ conduct. 
Wait at a table, on a person (to 

serve), for what is expected. 



EXERCISE. 

Criticise tJie following with regard to Propriety : 

1. I reckon the distance must be about four miles. 

2. I diflfer from the gentleman on this question. 

3. The book is free of faults. 

4. What farther remarks can be offered on this subject? 

5. How long a time has transpired since the close of the 
war? 

6. These ceremonious rites became familiar. 

7. The negligence of this leaves us exposed to an uncommon 
levity in our conversation. 

8. A single brave (act or action ?) sometimes turns the tide 
of battle. 

9. We may try constantly and still be (further or farthert) 
from the truth. 
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10. I confess that I think the statement improbable. 

11. The ground should be cultivated directly the planU 
appear. 

12. Have you anything farther to say ? 

13. The conduct of the boys was very aggravating at times. 

14. I expect you found your trip to the seaside very pleasant 

15. Such words must be used that will answer the purpose. 

16. I have some excellent plants ; I will send you a couple if 
you would like to have them. 

17. Strive to be reconciled with your position in life. 

18. The gentleman was accompanied with his friends. 

19. I am in no sense accountable about his faults. 

20. Be careful with your booksl 

21. There were several boys, and they divided the apples be- 
tween them. 

22. The bulletin reads, " Matinee this afternoon." 

23. We were highly commended for our observation of the 
Sabbath. 

24. There were six of us beside those who were absent. 

25. It is apt to rain before we return. 

26. The judge directed the committee to make a verbal report 
if they had not prepared a written one. 

27. It is not certain who discovered the telephone. 

28. The peninsula located between the two bays is remarkably 
healthy. 

29. I have a contemptible opinion of such conduct. 

30. A deadly pallor spread over his countenance. 

31. The falseness of his argument was readily detected by his 
opponent. 

32. The meadows we^e covered with a luxurious growth of 
grass. 

33. The balance of the class may write their work. 

34. Being still some ten miles hom town, I found myself in a 
bad fix. 

35. They bestow their favors to whomsoever they please. 

36. Every student must conform with the rules of the school. 

37. The child could not be coaxed to go except its mother 
went with it. 

8 
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38. The gentleman's character was much injured by the stories 
set afloat. 

39. I have predicated my argument on the belief that what I 
see I know. 

40. Settle for your ticket before the boat starts. 

41. The regiment was greatly decimated, nearly half the sol- 
diers having been killed. 

42. We remained at Philadelphia a few days. 

43. One of the strange things was that he was so yain of his 
ancestors. 

44. I thought the exercises were splendid. 

45. He was very cross when they accused him with neglect. 

46. Wait on me ; I will be along with you in a few minutes. 

47. I purpose to build an addition to the house. 

48. Will you kindly fetch me some books when you go to the 
city? 

3. Precision. 

Precision (from the Latin jprsecidere^ to cut off) is that 
property of diction which requires the precise or exact 
use of words to express the idea intended. Such words 
must be used as cut off all that is not meant to be ex- 
pressed. A precise writer chooses only those words 
which express the exact shade of meaning he desires 
to convey. Thus, three shades of meaning may be 
expressed by the three words, industrimis, laborious, and 
diligent The industrioits man works busily ; the hhorious 
mechanic works with close application ; the diligent man 
works industriously from choice. 

Note. — The English language contains a great number of words 
wliose meaning is nearly the same, as high and Udly enough and suf- 
fidentj etc. These are called Synonyms. There are few words in 
our language which mean precisely the same. Slight shades of 
difference in meaning distinguish each from the others. 

The Study of Synonyms. — The writer who desires 
to be precise will find it greatly to his advantage not 
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only to study synonyms thoroughly, but also to write 
sentences containing synonymous terms, being careful 
to express his ideas with the greatest possible precision. 
Many of these synonyms will at first sight appear to 
have the same meaning, but a closer inspection will 
show that there are shades of difference, and elegance 
in composition will be greatly facilitated by using each 
word with only its precise meaning. 

Note. — Much may be learned from standard dictionaries on the 
use of synonyms. There are also some excellent books published 
on this special subject. Among these are Orabbe's Dictionary of 
Sipumyms, Koget's Thesaurus of English WordSj and Smith's Synonyim 
Ditscriminated. 

SynonymB Discriminated. — ^The following examples will 
illustrate briefly the importance of discriminating synonyms: 

1. Enough, gujldent. Enough refers to what we think we 
want; sufficient refers to our actual needs. Enough implies 
more than sufficient. When one has money to supply all his 
needs, he has sufficient, but few ever seem to have enough, be- 
cause they do not have all they want. 

2. KUlf murder, assassinate. To kill means to deprive of life, 
and may be without blame. Thus, we may kill another by 
accident or we may kill an animal for food. To murder is to 
kill with malicious forethought and intention. It implies guilt. 
We kill, but do not murder animals. To assassinate is to murder 
by stealth. It adds treachery and stealth to the crime of murder. 

3. Only, alone. Only indicates that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone indicates being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has no brothers or sisters; a child 
alone is one left by itself. " Only gold was received for cus- 
toms" means that nothing else would be received. "Gold 
alone was received for customs" means that gold unaccom- 
panied by anything else was paid. 

Sugrfirestions. — The following suggestions on the use 
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of words will assist the writer in making his composi- 
tion precise: 

1. Use Words in their Proper Sense, — ^This necessitates, to some 
extent, the careful study of synonyms. When the student is 
not certain as to the exact word he wishes to use, he should 
refer to a standard dictionary or a work on synonyms. 

2. Avoid the Use of General for Special Terms, — ^Thus, crime is 
a general term including many varieties, but theft and murder 
are specific terms. It is always best to use the special term 
where possible. For this reason commendation is a better 
word than praise where sincere praise js meant. 

3. Distinguish between the Different Degrees of Intensity ex- 
pressed by Words. — Thus abstinence is a stronger word than 
temperance^ wave is stronger than ripple^ wind is stronger than 
breeze^ etc. Each should be used to express the idea conveyed 
by that word. • 

4. Distinguish between Words having respectively an Active and 
a Passive Meaning. — Thus, force is active; strength, passive: 
ability is active; capacity y passive. 

5. Distinguish between Negative and Privative Wijrds, — Thus, 
between disbelief which is negative, denying the existence of 
belief, and unbelief which is privative, expressing simply the 
absence of belief. 

6. Reject all Unnecessary Words, — ^Thus, in the sentence, "I 
am certain and confident that the accusation is correct and 
true," both "confident" and "true" may be omitted. 

7. Distinguish between Auxiliaries. — ^Thus, between shall and 
will, should and would, may and can. 

Note 1. — Wm in the first person expresses a promise; as, "I will 
give you the pencil." 

Will in the first person also expresses a resolution ; as, " I will go." 

Shall in the first person foretells, or expresses what will take place ; 
as, " I shall return next week." 

Will in the second and the third person foretells ; as, " You will 
be pleased ;" " He will be here to-morrow." 

ShaJU in the second and the third person expresses a command, a 
promise, or a threat ; as, — 
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a. ''Thoa shalt love thr neighbor as thyself" (command). 

6. "You shall have the book" (promise). 

c. "He shall not go" (threat). 

When shaJl is the proper form for the first person, will is correct 
for the second and the third. When will is the proper form for the 
first person, shall is correct for the second and the third. 

In questions — 

ShaU in the first person asks permission or the wish of another ; 
as, " Shall I help you ?" 

Shall in the third person asks the wish of another; as, "Shall he 
come in ?" that is, Do you wish that he shall come in ? 

Will in the second and the third person anticipates a wish or an 
intention ; as, " Will you help me ?" that is, Is it your wish or in- 
tention to help roe? 

Note 2. — Wovld is subject to the same rules as will^ and should to 
the same rules as shall. 

Note 3. — May denotes permission and possibility ; can denotes 
ability. Thus, in asking permission one should say, May I have 
this? May I go? not, Can I have this ? Can I go? 

EXERCISE. 

Distinguish between the following synonyms, and incorporate each 
in a sentence: 

1. Bank, shore ; acid, sour ; divine, sacred ; abandon, desert, 
forsake; ability, capacity; abdicate, resign; abolish, repeal; 
revoke, annul, nullify. 

2. Artist, artisan; lie, lay; sit, set; bring, fetch; applause, 
commendation,' praise ; ancestors, forefathers ; few, little ; tall, 
high ; large, great ; fewer, less ; many, much ; in, into ; clear, 
distinct. 

3. Exceed, excel ; learn, teach ; apprehend, comprehend ; 
hasten, hurry ; news, tidings ; sick, ill ; love, like ; relations, 
relatives; keep, preserve; live, dwell; instruction, education. 

4. Hope, expect ; right, privilege ; stout, strong ; knowledge, 
wisdom ; boyish, puerile ; pretty, handsome, beautiful ; alarm, 
fright, terror; old, ancient, antique; bough, branch, twig; 
argue, debate, dispute. 

5. Bleach, blanch, whiten; safe, secure; hard, difficult; at- 
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tend, hearken, listen; raise, rise; pile, heap; genuine, auth^"*^' 
tic ; peaceful, peccable ; bashful, diffident ; modest, shy ; be»^^ 
brute ; ask, beg, ^request. 

6. Warm, hot* stay, remain; sin, crime; leave, quit, reli:^^' 
quish; duty, obligation; choose, elect, prefer; acknowledge ^» 
avow, confess ; convince, persuade ; lack, want, need ; huma^^» 
humane; temperance, abstinence. 

"' 7. Burden, load ; cautious, circumspect, wary ; soon, quick! 
speedily; answer, reply; custom, habit; blaze, flame; lovi 
amiable; right, just; calamity, misfortune; awkward, 
uncouth; flock, herd. 

8. Trustworthy, reliable ; tame, gentle ; surprised, astonished 
emigrant, immigrant; pause, stop, rest; conquer, overcom 
subdue, subjugate; tolerate, permit. 



EXERCISE. 

OriticUe the following ^ and correct where necessary: 

1. Extreme use of wine is a bad (habit or custom). 

2. As soon as you have eaten (enough or sufficient) we (will 
or shall) leave. 

3. The house has been empty for a month ; the late occu- 
pants moved to the city. 

4. There are less boys than girls in the school. 

5. The equipment of the vessel is full. 

6. The voice of the chanticleer was as distinct as a bell. 

7. It was the universal opinion that he merited praise for 
his splendid performance. 

8. Is the lesson a hard one ? 

9. Bring me some water from the brook. 

10. The father's conduct was brutish in the punishment of 
his son. 

11. Our neighbors are a very nice sort of people. 

12. It is my privilege to demand attention when I speak. 

13. I am sure that I (apprehend or comprehend) your 
meaning. 

14. The veracity of the statement is in doubt. 
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15. The young man replied that he had an abuiidaBee of 
money to meet his wants. 

16. It was our purpose to be here early. 

17. The young prisoner avowed his guilt when arrested. 

18. There are many obstacles that we must surmount, and 
many difficulties that we must overcome. 

19. The (whole or entire) house is occupied. 

20. All the furniture has been removed and the house is now 
(vacant or empty). 

21. We (begged or asked) our friends to help us, but none 
came to our (relief or aid). 

22. It is wise to rectify bad habits early. 

23. The driver asserted his willingness to accompany us to 
tbe shore of the creek. 

24. The Frenchman hastily cried out, I will be drowned, for 
nobody shall help me. 

25. Do you think we will have fine music at the concert ? 

26. This is splendid weather ; it is just cold enough. 

27. These peaches are elegant ; I just love them. 



CHAPTER II. 

SEJ{TEJ{CES. 

The treatment of Style thus fkr has considered only 
diction, or the right use of words. There are essential 
qualities of style also as regards sentences and their con- 
struction. These are known as Clearness^ Strength, Har- 
mony, and Unity, 

Kinds op Sentences. 

Rhetorically considered, sentences may be regarded 
as hose, pei'iodic, and haUiiiced. 

A Loose sentence is one that may be separated into 
parts without destroying the sense. Thus: 

" First our pleasures die, | and then 
Our hopes, | and then our fears ; | and when 
These are dead the debt is due ; | 
Dust claims dust, | and we die too." 

Remark. — Notice that the sentence may be closed at any of the 
raarks indicated, and make sense. 

Use of the Loose Sentence. — The chief use of this form 
of sentence is to create variety in style. If discourse 
were made up wholly of any one class of sentences, it 
would become monotonous. Should it consist, therefore, 
chiefly of periodical sentences, an occasional loose sen- 
tence will serve to give proper variety. 

Danger of the Loose Sentence. — The serious danger 
with inexperienced writers is that they will use too 
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many loose sentences, and thus weaken their discourse. 
If not carefully constructed, the tendency of loose sen- 
tences is to interfere with the proper expression of 
thought, and it is therefore prudent to use this kind of 
sentence sparingly. 

A Periodic Sentence is one in which the complete 
sense is not expressed until the close ; as, — 

" Of all the causes which conspire to,blind 
Man's erring judgment and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools." 

A Balanced Sentence is one that contains two 
clauses similar in form. Frequently, also, these are 
to some extent contrasted in meaning. • The following 
will serve as examples: 

1. Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow. — Pope, 

2. Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind; Pope con- 
strains his mind to his own rule of composition. — Johmon, 

3. A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish son is the 
heaviness of his mother. — Bible, 

4. How short our happy days appear I 
How long the sorrowful ! — Ingelow, 

5. Truth is the summit of being ; justice is the applicjition 
of it to afiairs. — Emerson, 

Note. — Balanced sentences are used to a great extent in making 
contrasts or drawing parallels. They are extensively used in some 
books of the Bible, as in Proverbs, Job, the Psalms, etc. 

The only rule that can be giVen wuth regard to the use 
of the various kinds of sentences here named is, that a 
composition should never be characterized by any one 
of them to such an extent as to make the style monot- 
onous. They should be intermingled in such a way as 
to give variety to the manner of expression. The same 
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will hold true with regard to long and short sentences , 
they should be judiciously intermingled. 

EXERCISE. 

Name the kind of sentence, whether loose, periodic, or balanced; 
also, reconstruct loose sentences so as to make them periodic. 

1. The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages. — Campbell, 

2. Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love. — Sha&espedre. 

3. Before man made us citizens, great Nature made us men. — 
Lowell, 

4. Everywhere in life the true question is, not what we gain, 
but what we do. — Carlyle, 

5. To think often, and never retain it so much as one moment, 
is a very useless ^ort of thinking. — Locke, 

6. Old Time, in whose bank we deposit our notes, 

Is a miser who always wants guineas for groats. — Holmes, 

7. The memory of the just is blessed; but the name of the 
wicked shall perish. 

8. In peace, children bury their parents ; in war, parents bury 
their children. 

9. Oh I a wonderful stream is the river Time, 

As it runs through the realms of Tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep, and a surge sublime. 

As it blends with the ocean of Years. — B, F, Taylor, 

10. Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. — Tennyson. 

11. Words are women, deeds are men. — Herbert, 

12. A thousand years scarce seem to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust. — Byron, 

13. Poetry is found to bave few stronger conceptions, by 
which it would affect or oVerwhelm the mind, than those in 
which it presents the moving and speaking image of the de- 
parted dead to the senses of the living. — Webster, 

- 14. The meanest floweret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale. 
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The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him are open paradise. — Gray. 
" 15. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes, 
fiy the deep sea, and music in its roar. — Byron* 

16. The night is calm and cloudless. 

And still as still can be, 
And the stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea. — LongfeUaw, 

17. When I remember all 

The friends so linked together, 
I've seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 

8ome banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead. 

And all but he departed. — Moore, 

1. Clbabness. 

Importance. — Clearness^ or PerHpicuity, consists in such 
a use and arrangement of words in sentences as will con- 
vey distinctly the thought of the writer or speaker. 

A sentence may be so constructed as to comply strictly 
with the requirements of Diction, and yet its arrange- 
ment be such that the meaning of the author is not 
clear. Something more than the qualities of style here- 
tofore named is necessary to constitute the quality of 
Clearness. 

Nor is it enough that the sentence be so constructed 
that it convey but one probable meaning. In this re- 
spect it is like one's signature. A man may know his 
own signature at a glance, however poorly it may be 
written. In a similar manner, he may know the mean- 
ing of his own sentences, however poorly they may be 
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constructed, but they may not be so clear to others who 
are unacquainted with his style ; and since he writes for 
others, his sentences must be so clear that they convey 
to every one the same meaning. 

Quintilian's Rule. — " Care should be taken," says Quiii- 
tilian, ^^ not that the reader may understand, but that he must 
understand, whether he will or not." 

The clearer the sentence, the more readily will the 
thought be conveyed ; for if one's attention be directed 
to discovering the meaning of an author, it must neces- 
sarily be withdrawn somewhat from the thought com- 
municated. 

Spencer in his Philosophy of Style says : "A reader or listener 
has, at each moment, but a limited amount of mental power 
available. To recognize and interpret the symbols presented 
to him requires part of this power, to arrange and combine the 
images presented requires a further part; and only that part 
which remains can be used for realizing the thought conveyed. 
Hence, the more time and attention it takes to receive and un- 
derstand each sentence, the less time and attention can be given 
to the contained idea, and the less vividly will that idea be con- 
ceived." 

Dr. Campbell says : " If the medium through which we look 
at any object is perfectly transparent, our whole attention is 
fixed on the object; we are scarcely sensible that there is a 
medium which intervenes, and we can hardly be said to per- 
ceive it. But if there is any flaw in the medium, if we see 
through it but dimly, if the object is imperfectly represented, 
or if we know it to be misrepresented, our attention is imme- 
diately taken off the object to the medium. We are then 
anxious to discover the cause either of the dim and confused 
representation, or of the misrepresentation, of things which it 
exhibits, that so the defect in vision may be supplied by judg- 
ment. The case of language is precisely similar. A discourse, 
then, excels in perspicuity when the subject engrosses the atteu- 
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tion of the hearer, and the language is so little minded hy him 
that he can scarcely be said to be conscious it is through this 
medium he sees into the speaker's thoughts." 

The safe rule for a writer to follow is so to construct a 
sentence that it can have but one meaning. 

Violations of Clearness. — ^The chief faults opposed 
to clearness are ambiguity, equivocation, and obscurity. 

Ambiguity consists in such an arrangement of words 
as leaves the reader in doubt between two different mean- 
ings. It may arise in several ways, as follows : 

1. Improper Position of Adverbs. — Ambiguity frequently 
arises from the improper position of the adverb with 
reference to the word which it modifies. Care should 
be taken to place the adverb as near as possible to the 
word which it modifies, and in such a position that it 
may not be taken to modify any other word. Thus the 
following are incorrect : 

a. " I only came to ask you a question." 

Here the adverb only is made to modify the verb "came/' 
when in reality the writer meant to have it modify the verb " to 
ask." To clear the sentence of ambiguity the adverb should 
be placed before the verb " to ask;" thus : " I came only to ask 
you a question." 

b. " I would like to come very much." 

In this sentence the adverb mitch, with its modifier very, 
modifies, as it stands, the verb "come." The meaning of the 
sentence is made clear by placing the two adverbs before the 
verb "like," which they modify; thus: "I would very much 
like to come." 

EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following : 

1. Several young men came in who nearly looked alike. 

2. Having almost lost all his money, he concluded to abandon 
the enterprise. 
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3. I only bring forward some things. 

4. In all abcitract cases, where we mainly speak of numbers, 
the verb is better singular. 

5. His grave was only marked by a simple slab. 

6. You seem clearly to understand the question. 

7. The grains mostly cultivated here are corn and wheat. 

8. I never probably shall meet him again. 

9. The present tense simply expresses present time. 

10. We only have four pages for our lesson. 

11. Every man must abide his time patiently. 

12. Some people only succeed in getting themselves into 
trouble. 

IS. His few virtues only served to make his faults more 
prominent. 

14. ITis sharpness of intellect was only equaled by his agree- 
ablcncss of manner. 

15. We had only caught a few trout before the bell rang for 
dinner. 

16. These institutions of learning have only been established 
by the expenditure of an immense amount of money. 

17. The young man is considered generally incompetent. 

18. It was the advantage held by the leaders precisely which 
ruined them. 

19. I never expect to return to that place. 

20. The enemy nearly lost a thousand men in the skirmish. 

21. By hasty composition we shall acquire certainly a very 
bad style. 

22. The force of habit is even carried into the sacred region 
of our thoughts. 

23. Many of us have often opportunities to do a favor. 

24. I occupy the same position nearly that I occupied ten 
years ago. . 

25. It was by people of Northern Europe that the New World 
was chiefly settled. 

26. This mistake seems to have been made actually, 

2. Improper Position of Adjective and Adverbial Clauses 
and Adjuncts. — Modifying clauses are chiefly either ad- 
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jective or adverbial ; modifying adjuncts, which consist 
of prepositional phrases, are cilways either adjective or 
adverbial. These clauses and adjuncts should be so 
placed in sentences as to show clearly what they 
modify. 

Thus, in the sentence, ''He is to speak to-night on the 
Civil War at the opera-house," the phrase "at the opera- 
house" is so placed as to modify the noun "war;" in reality, 
it is meant to modify the verb " speak." The sentence should 
be reconstructed so as to read, " He is to speak at the opera- 
house to-night, on the Civil War." 

EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following sentences so as to express clearly iJie 
meaning intended: 

i. Operators are wanted on coats. 

2. I see that the monument will soon be completed by the 
evening paper. 

3. A prominent lecturer spoke on three great American 
earthquakes at the university. 

4. He then followed with an interesting address to the pro- 
fessors on natural gas. 

5. The hawk caught the pigeon while it was flying. 

6. Among our visitors was a man with a Roman nose named 
Peter Smith. 

7. He died of excessive use of liquor producing alcoholism 
in the minds of the jury. 

8. The historian described the victory of the army in ele- 
gant prose. 

9. We stopped the coach for a few minutes to see some men 
digging for gold from Kansas. 

10. The poem was written by a young man who died several 
years ago for his own amusement. 

11. The meeting will now adjourn by singing the long-metre 
doxology till nine o'clock to-morrow morning. 
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12. In every community it must be admitted there are some 
unworthy people. 

I'L The trunMition is made with ease from script to printed 
lonns. 

14. Carthage was demolished to the ground, so that we are 
unable to say where it stood at this day. 

15. A public dinner was given to the visitors of roast beef 
and plum pudding. 

16. It could readily be seen that the kettle had been lately 
scoured with half an eye. 

17. As we came into the room we saw a boy lying on the 
lounge with a blackened eye. 

1 8. Here and there we could see men driving cows on horse- 
back. 

19. The beaux of that day used the abominable art of paint- 
ing their faces as well as the women. 

20. These shrieks, as they have been called [exclamation 
points], have been scattered up and down the page by composi- 
tors without mercy. 

21. Habits must be acquired of industry and frugality. 

22. Claudius was canonized among the gods, who scarcely 
deserved the name of man. 

23. Here we saw several men laying a pavement with rubber 
boots. 

24. The musician simply asked to play a new polka on the 
violin of his own composing. 

25. Lost, a dog, by Mr. Adam Jones with long silky white 
ears. 

26. All passengers are required to purchase their tickets be- 
fore entering the train at the office. 

27. The enemy came upon us stealthily before the day began 
to brejik about three o'clock in the morning. 

2S. The professor is advertised to deliver a lecture on the im- 
portance of religious training at the court-house this evening. 

3. Improper Position of the Eelative Clause. — The rel- 
ative clause is in its nature an adjective modifier, but 
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the number of errors committed by misplacing the 
clauses introduced by relative pronouns is so great as 
to demand a separate section. 

EXERCISE. 

Beconslrtid the fallowing so as to express dearly the meaning in- 
tended: 

1. A servant will obey a master's orders that he loves. 

2. One should not marry a person in high life that has no 
money. 

3. A man has no right to judge another who is a party con- 
cerned. 

4. The teacher dismissed the pupil without inquiry, who 
bad never before done such an action. 

5. He needs no spectacles that cannot see. 

6. They were friends of my brother who came to visit us. 

7. The fruit was packed in small baskets which we ate. 

8. The rind of the orange which we threw away was quite 
thick. 

9. Found, a little kitten, by a child, that is lame. 

10. During the confusion a little giri was hurt with a red 
dress that fell on the floor. 

11. Have you returned the book to the desk which I loaned 
you? 

12. He put the chicken in the pen which I handed to him. 

13. The tablet was erected in honor of Mary's sister who was 
first queen of England. 

14. Solomon, the son of David, who built the temple at Jeru- 
salem was a wise and powerful monarch. 

15. The gentleman denied that he had ever used such lan- 
guage in an interview which a newspaper reporter had put in 
his mouth. 

16. Every passenger must show a ticket that enters the 
cars. 

17. Each pupil must leave his book ftt his desk that comes 
to the class. 
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18. Ail ought to look to the comfort of their neighbors who 
have an abundance. 

19. Wanted, a yoUng man to take care of a horse, who is sober 
and industrious. 

4. Improper Use of Pronoiins. — Sentences are fre- 
quently rendered both ambiguous and obscure by 
carelessness in the use of pronouns. The embarrass- 
ment may be avoided in several ways. 

1. By Chan^in^r the Number. — ^Thus, in the sentence, 
" Men look with an evil eye upon the success of others, and 
think that their reputation obscures them," it is difficult to un- 
derstand to what both "their" and "them" refer. By chang- 
ing the number of one of the terms the meaning becomes clear. 
We may express the sentence as follows : " A man looks with 
an evil eye upon the success of others, and thinks that their 
reputation obscures him." Or the sentence may read, "Men 
look with an evil eye upon the success of another, and think 
that his reputation obscures them." 

2. By Usingr Direot Discourse. — Thus, in the sentence, 
" The farmer told his neighbor that his hogs were in his gar- 
den," it is impossible to tell the meaning. By using direct dis- 
course we may reach the meaning at once. Thus, we may use 
any of the following, according to the sense intended : 

The farmer said to his neighbor, " Your hogs are in my garden." 
Tlie farmer said to his neighbor, " My hogs are in your garden." 
The farmer said to his neighbor, " Your hogs are in your garden." 
The farmer said to his neighbor, " My hogs are in my garden." 

3. By Bepeatingr the Antecedent. — Thus, in the sen- 
tence, " When the tramps complained of the farmer's dogs, he 
called them ill-bred curs", the meaning is ambiguous, because 
the term " curs " may be made to apply to either the dogs or 
the tramps. By repeating the antecedent the meaning is made 
clear ; thus, " When the tramps complained of the farmer's 
dogs, he called the dogs ill-bred curs." 
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EXERCISE. 



RecoTistruct the following so as to express the meaning clearly : 

1. Coming home late, he took the key from his pocket, un- 
locked the door and put it back in his pocket. 

2. The young man said to his brother that he would bring his 
trunk the next time he came. 

3. They told their visitor that they were very comfortable. 

4. The little girl asked her mother if she might go with her, 
as she was going to get something for her. 

5. He told his friend that he would have to remain quiet on 
the question under discussion. 

6. The gentleman told his companion that he thought he had 
come too early. 

7. A hand was thrust through the opening holding a pistol, 
and the captain stepped stealthily forward and took it. 

8. The trees spanned the streets like arches, and when one 
stood and looked up and down one of them the curve at a dis- 
tance seemed perfect. 

9. A high hill at the end of the street formed a pleasing part 
of the scene, but the most pleasing part of it was the trees. 

10. The clerk said to his employer tliat whatever he did dis- 
pleased him. 

11. Dr. Prideaux used to relate that when he brought the 
copy of his Connection of the Old and the New Testaments to the 
bookseller, he told him it was a dry subject, and the printing 
could not be safely ventured upon unless he could enliven the 
work with a little humor. 

12. The soldier promised his father never to desert his friends, 

13. The officer caught the thief and handcuffed him in his 
own room. 

14. He looked with no unfriendly eye on his brother, for he 
knew that his success was greater than his. 

15. Ideas of animals and plants can also be given by descrip- 
tions and pictures of them. 

16. When any one passed he gave him a kick. 

17. We form the habit of believing certain things without 
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seeing any reason for it, until the belief has all the force of a 
natural conviction. 

18. When the officer struck the prisoner he called him a 
brute. 

19. Pupils may also be led to see the caravans crossing the 
desert, with the camels and horses, now stopping at an oasis, 
and now overtaken by a storm of sand, from which they can 
escape only by dismounting and covering their faces, and by 
which they are often buried in a sandy grave. 

20. Many men think unkindly of their neighbors, simply be- 
cause they are more fortunate than themselves. 

5. The Squinting Construction. — What the French term 
" the squinting construction " is one in which an expres- 
sion is so placed in a sentence as to look two ways. That 
is, it may be taken to modify either what precedes or what 
follows. 

Thus, in the sentence, " Yet we fancy that Franklin, the phi- 
losopher, in small things as well as great, rejoiced in hia heart 
when house-cleaning day came," the phrase " in small things 
as well as great" may be taken to modify either the noun "phi- 
losopher " or the verb " rejoiced." The sentence is therefore 
ambiguous. The omission of the comma after philosopher will 
make the meaning of the sentence clear. 



EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following so as to make the meaning clear : 

1. These errors in construction by degrees became more 
numerous. 

2. Tell the boys if they are in the office that I cannot see 
them. 

3. When we arose from the table, to our surprise, the coach 
had already come. 

4. The whole company after the excitement had subsided 
returned to their homes. 
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5. Substances that seem to be harmless in spring begin to 
create disease. 

6. It shames man not to feel man's human fear. 

7. Teach him if he is wrong that he should apologize. 

8. It does not become a man who was born in America under 
any circumstances to lack patriotism. 

9. When we hear one pronounce a name in reading in a way 
different from our own pronunciation, we should feel the import- 
ance of ascertaining the correct pronunciation. 

10. One hour a day steadily given to a particular study will 
bring in time large accumulations. 

11. He tells how to make the articles of apparatus almost 
literally without expense. 

12. The force of habit in thought in some men often brings 
about very ludicrous things. 

13. No employer will keep a man of superior talents in an 
inferior position. 

14. We all move in a current of thought which we cannot 
stop, even in our dreams. 

15. Alexander Hamilton was a sacrifice to a false sentiment, 
but now a man dare not thus sacrifice himself without being a 
murderer. ^ 

Equivocation. 

The second fault opposed to clearness is equivocation. 
Equivocation consists in the use of words which in the 
connection in which they are placed are susceptible of 
more than one interpretation. 

It is not necessary in our efforts to avoid this fault that 
we discard all words having more than one signification. 
In such case our vocabulary would become very meagre 
and much of the language would be useless. A regard 
for clearness requires that we reject equivocal words 
unless their meaning is made perfectly clear by the 
use of the words with which they are associated. In 
most cases the connection with other words will make 
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clear the meaning to be conveyed. When the connec- 
tion does not help to determine the meaning, the sen- 
tence should be reconstructed, so that the expression 
may be susceptible of but a single interpretation. The 
following examples will illustrate equivocation in sen- 
tences : 

a, " The love of a parent is one of the strongest passions im- 
planted in the human breast." Here the preposition " of," fol- 
lowing the word " love," renders the sentence equivocal. The 
sentence may mean the love which the child bears to its parents 
or it may mean the love which the parent bears to the child. If 
the former, it should be, " Our love for our parents," etc. ; if the 
latter, " A parent's love for his children," etc. 

b, " He liked nothing but what you did." In this sentence 
the word " did " is equivocal. It may be used either as a prin- 
cipal verb or as an auxiliary. In the one sense the sentence 
means, "He liked nothing except your doings or actions;" in 
the other, " He liked nothing but what you liked ;" and the sen- 
tence should be so expressed, or thus, " He liked nothing but 
what pleased you." 

EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following so as to express the meaning properly : 

1. The work has been overlooked by the most eminent critics. 

2. The boy did not want natural talents, but he wasted his 
time continually. 

3. Their rebuke had a good effect 

4. Neither life nor death will be able to separate us from the 
love of God. 

5. The Keformation of Luther occurred in the sixteenth 
century. 

6. He aimed at nothing less than the Presidency. 

Obscurity. 

The third fault opposed to clearness is obscurity. 
Obsciurity consists in the use of words and construe- 
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tions from which it is difficult to gather any meaning. 
Obscurity may be caused — 

1. By an Improper . Ellipsis. — ^An ellipsis is proper 
where the sense of the sentence is not interfered with or 
obscured. When, however, the omission renders the 
sense obscure in any way, the ellipsis becomes improper. 

In the following, " Resolved, That the world has been more 
injared by intemperance than slavery," the sentence is obscure, 
because we are not able to tell whether it means that the world 
has been more injured by intemperance than by slavery, or 
whether the world has been more injured by intemperance 
than slavery has. 

2. By an Improper Arrangement. — Obscurity is pro- 
duced by improper arrangement in much the same 
manner as ambiguity is thus produced — namely, by 
the improper use of adverbs and other modifying ele- 
ments. This is true particularly of the adverbs only 
and not only. 

Thus, in the sentence, " He not only owns a house, but also a 
farm," the "not only" is. so placed as to modify "owns." It 
should be so placed as to modify " a house ;" thus, " He owns 
not only a house, but also a farm." 

Note. — ^The proper correlative of not only is but also when the 
terms compared exclude each other. Thus, we say, " Not only New 
York, but also New Jersey, is one of the Middle States." But when 
the latter term of comparison includes the former, the proper cor- 
relative of 7U)t only is bvi. Thus, " Not only Philadelphia, but Penn- 
sylvania, is interested in this project." The proper correlative is but 
also when it means in addition to. 

3. By the Use of the Same Word in Different Senses in 
the Same Sentence.— The words most frequently used in 
this way are personal pronouns referring to different 
antecedents, as in the sentence, "They were men of 
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powerful intellects before they were destroyed by their 

excesses." 

4. By Long and Complicated Sentences. — When a sen- 
tence is long and its structure is greatly complicated, 
obscurity is likely to be the result. The fault is more 
likely to occur in the composition of experienced writers 
than in that of the inexperienced, probably because the 
thought may be so clear to the composer that he over- 
rates the ability of the ordinary reader to grasp it. 

It is humorously said of a prominent United States Senator that 
on one occasion, after he had made an after-dinner speech at a noted 
hotel, a fire broke out. The clerk immediately bethought himself 
of the banquet, rushed to the dining-room, hastily gathered up one 
of the Senator's long sentences, and converted it into a fire-escape by 
which to lower the guests from the fifth-story windows. 

Of course a sentence may be long and yet be intelligible, but 
the danger is that the reader may have difi^culty in grasping the 
thought, even though the construction be correct. It is best, 
therefore, to avoid both long and complicated sentences. 

5. By the Use of Technical Terms. — Here the require- 
ments of Clearness and Purity are much the same. It 
is entirely proper to use technical terms in writing on 
scientific subjects where the reader is supposed to be 
familiar with these terms, but technical terms should not 
be employed where the composition is intended for the 
general reader, who is not supposed to be familiar with 
their meaning. 

EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following sentences so as to make them clear in 
meaning : 

1. A man bought a horse and sleigh. 

2. You may sing the first, second, and fourth stanzas. 

3. Gold is more valuable and heavier than iron. 

4. He always and still believes that the earth is flat. 
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5. Not only Boston, but also Massachusetts, is proud of her 
<2ulture. 

6. Lovest thou me more than these ? 

7. Hesolved, That we receive more benefit from study than 
our teachers. 

8. Ten dollars extra is charged for tuition in any of the 
^Lncient and modern languages. 

9. They were men of great means until they were dissipated 
Is speculation. 

10. That is a clearer statement of the case than yours. 

11. Delaware not only is a fruit-growing State, but New 
0"ersey. 

12. There are few persons who can draw animals better than 
iMr. Tompkins. 

13. He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and good, on the 
Just and unjust. 

14. Let us put the question to you and every honorable and 
patriotic man in the country. 

16. He had the most and most luscious peaches to be found in 
the neighborhood. 

16. There is a great difierence in the ways of accumulating 
money, as well as anything else. 

17. Select that branch of business which you prefer, if 
possible. 

Suggestions. 

The following suggestions are made with the view of 
helping to secure Clearness : 

1. Repeat the article and its accompanying adjective, if any, 
before each of several connected nouns if they refer to sevei'al 
objects. 

Thus, " My friend bought a farm, a house, and a store." 
Not, " My friend bought a farm, house, and store." 

2. Do not put before a possessive an adjective limiting the 
name of the thing possessed. 

Thus, " We heard the lady's charming music." 
Notj " We heard the charming lady's music." 
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3. Place participles in such podtiona that there can be no 
cUmbt as to tJie meaning intended. 

Thus, "While in the city to-day I saw my friend riding in 
a coach." 

Not, " I saw my friend to-day while I was in the city riding in 
a coach." 

4. Repeat the sign of the infinitive after an intervening con- 
junction^ especially if a verb and its object intervene. 

Thus, "It has always been my delight to create interest and to 
train pupils to think for themselves." 

Not, " It has always been my delight to create interest and train 
pupils to think for themselves." 

5. Do not employ a universal subject with a negative predi- 
cate for a partial subject with a positive predicate. 

Thus, " Not all dates can be remembered." 
Not, " All dates cannot be remembered." 

6. Do not use an adjective as the antecedent of a relative or 
an adjective pronoun. 

Thus, ^' The teacher was both kind and patient, and kindness and 
patience are both great virtues." 

Not, "The teacher was both kind and patient, which are great 
virtues." 

7. Where there is ambiguity repeal the antecedent in a new 
form. 

Thus, "The report came that he was defeated, a statement for 
which he was prepared." 

Not, "The report came that he was defeated, for which he was 
prepared." 

8. Use co-ordinate conjunctions to connect only similar con* 
structions. 

Thus, "He attended neither one school nor the other regularly.' 
Not) " He neither attended one school nor the other regularly." 
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9. In qujoting the words of others use direct discourse where 
there is likely to be ambiguity. 

Thus, " The boy said to his companion, * Your coat is torn/ " 
Not, " The boy told his companion that his coat was torn." 

10. Avoid placing a noun between another noun and its 
rdative or other pronoun. 

Thus, *'One of Washington's generals, Lafayette, who was a 
Frenchman, returned to his own country after the close of the war." 

Not, " Lafayette, one of the generals under Washington, who was 
a Frenchman, returned to his own country at the close of the War." 

11. Keep words and clauses that are grammatically con^ 
nected as close to each other as possible. 

Thus, " The day on which I first met him will long be remem- 
bered." 
Not, " The day will long be remembered when I first met him." 

12. Repeat the subject or a word relating thereto when the 
omission would violate clearness. 

Thus, "He is advocating' claims which are really being prejudiced 
by his speeches, and he is unwilling that any one shall take his 
place." 

Not, " He is advocating claims which are really being prejudiced 
by his speeches, and is unwilling that any one shall take his place." 

18. Repeat the relative when it is the subject of several verbs. 

Thus, "The work was not that of his friends, but that of his 



enemies." 



Not, " The work was not that of his friends, but of his enemies." 

2. Strength. 

The quality of stj'le here referred to is known variously 
as Strength, as Force, and as Energy, 

Strength consists in such use and arrangement of 
words as makes a forcible impression on the mind of 
the reader or hearer. The words of a sentence may be 
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BO arranged as to express clearly the meaning of the 
author, and yet not impress the reader. Something 
more than clearness, therefore, is necessary to make 
one's composition impressive. 

Energy of thought belongs to invention, but energy 
of expression has reference solely to the arrangement 
and use of words, so as to convey the ideas with force. 
The special faults which interfere with the strength of a 
sentence are the following : 

1.* The Use of Unnecessary Words. — Generally, what- 
ever words add no.thing to the force of a sentence detract 
from that force. Unnecessary words are of three cla.sses, 
arising respectively from Tautology, from Redundancy^ 
and from Verbosity, 

Tautology consists in the repetition of the thought ; as, 
" A royal edict was issued by the king." 

Eednndancy consists in the addition of circumstances 
not necessary to the sense ; as, " They both fell dead in 
the field together.*' 

Redundancy occurs frequently in the use of unneces- 
sary adjectives. It is not necessary that all adjectives 
should be stricken out of composition, as they usually 
enrich style ; but where they add nothing to the sense 
of the sentence they should be discarded. 

Verbosity consists in the use of unnecessary words, not, 
however, repeating the thought. 

Thus, in the sentence, " Have you got a dollar in your'pocket?" 
the word got is unnecessary. 

Pmning Necessary. — In the first production of a com- 
ppsition a writer is apt to violate Strength by the use of 
unnecessary words. It is wise, therefore, to examine the 
work after the first draught has been completed, sentence 
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by sentence, and to strike out all words that do not add 
thought. In spoken composition it is allowable to repeat 
the thought, but in different language, for the reason 
that a single statement of a fact or a truth may not 
always put the entire audience in possession of the 
statement. It is said of Webster and others, whose 
style was formed mainly by practice in public addresses, 
that they frequently repeated the thought, but always by 
varying the language. 

EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following sentences ^ naming the error in each: 

1. What have you got to sell ? 

2. Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 

3. Keep off of the grass. 

4. The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with an 
inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all 
the faculties. 

5. Common usage is not uniform and invariable. 

6. He gives an interesting account of their ascent up the 
mountain-side. 

7. If I had not been absent, if I had been here, things would 
be different. 

8. We retired for the night fall of many hopes for our suc- 
cess on the morrow. 

9. A strait is a portion of water that connects two larger 
bodies of water together. 

10. Cast your eye in retrospect back over the past. 

11. This seems to be the universal opinion of all men. 

12. The annual anniversary of the society is celebrated on 
the eighth of January each year. 

13. Our house is quite near to the station. 

14. The statement is wholly and totally false. 
16. They implored divine help from on High. 
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16. The boys disputed for half an hour, until they were both 
mutually angry. 

17. Let us wait until they all rise up. 

18. From whence cometh my help? 

19. I am sure that this is the very identical knife I lost. 

20. I am sorry to learn that you are not well, that your health 
is not good. 

21. The whole of the statement is true from beginning to end* 

22. I would not hardly undertake the task. 

23. The object of the conjunction is to connect words together. 

2. An Improper Use of Connectives and Words of Tran- 
sition. — The words employed to mark connection or 
transition are relative pronouns^ conjunctions^ and prep- 
ositions. 

The following are the chief cautions to be observed : 

a. Connect the parts of a sentence by either a relative pro- 
noun or a conjunction, but not by both. 

In the following sentence, " Mr. Waters, a gentleman of ex- 
cellent reputation, and who lives next door to us, presided over 
the meeting," the connection is made by the relative " who," 
and the conjunction " and " should therefore be omitted. 

The conjunction is, however, employed between two relative 
or subordinate clauses, as it serves to make the proper con- 
nection. 

Thus, "The general, whom all feared, yet whom all hon- 
ored," etc. 

b. Avoid the Too Frequent Use of the Conjunction. — A sen- 
tence is usually weakened by the too frequent use of the 
same conjunction, as in the following : 

" He is thoroughly conversant with American literature ; and 
he is well acquainted with many American writers, and often 
quotes from their writings." 

The sentence could be improved as follows : 

" He is thoroughly conversant with American literature ; he 
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is also well acqtiainted with many American writers, and often 
quotes from their writings. 

Exception. — When it is desirable to give the mind time 
to rest or to dwell on each of the particulars enumerated, 
the conjunction may be repeated with good eflfect 

Blair's Remark. — On this subject Blair makes the following 
remark : 

'^ It is a remarkable peculiarity in language that the omission of 
a connecting particle should sometimes serve to make objects appear 
more closely connected ; and that the repetition of it should distin- 
guish and separate tbem, in some measure, from each other. Hence, 
the omission of it is used to denote rapidity, and the repetition of it 
is designed to retard and to aggravate. The reason seems to be, tliat 
in the former case the mind is supposed to be hurried so fast through 
a quick succession of objects that it has not leisure to point out their 
connection; it drops the copulatives in its hurry, and crowds the 
whole series together, as if it were but one subject. When we 
enumerate with a view to aggravate, the mind is supposed to pro- 
ceed with a more slow and solemn pace ; it marks fully the relation 
of each object to that which succeeds it ; and, by joining them 
together with several copulatives, makes you perceive that the 
objects, though connected, are yet in themselves distinct — that they 
are many, not one." 

Notice the effect of both the repetition and the omission of 
the conjunction in the following examples : 

Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair, 
Anger, and obstinacy, and hate, and guile. — Milton, 

And the rains descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell ; and great was the fall of it."— 
MaU, vii. 27, 28. 

One effort, one, to break the circling host ; 

They form, unite, charge, waver, — all is lost." — Byron, 
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Note. — In cases like the foregoing the introduction of the con- 
junction does not change the punctuation of the sentence. 

The repetition of the connective is called polysyndeton. 
The omission of the connective is called asyndeton. 

c. Avoid the Splitting of Particles. — The separation of 
the preposition from its object is called the splitting of 
particles. The following is an example of this fault : 

^^ The strength of our cause is not dependent upon, nor is to be 
decided by, any critical points of history." 

The sentence should be arranged by placing the object with 
its modifying words after the first preposition, and a pronoun 
representing the object after the second preposition. Thus, 

'^The strength of our cause is not dependent upon any critical 
points of history, nor is it to be decided by them." 

EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following sentences : 

1. They are not disconnected with, nor independent of, the 
appropriate objects of observation and consciousness. 

2. The stores of literature lie before him, and from which he 
may collect, for use, many lessons of wisdom." 

3. About the time of Solon, the Athenian legislator, the cus- 
tom is said to have been introduced, and which still prevails, of 
writing in lines from left to right. 

4. Mr. Johnson ofiered his proposition first, and then Mr. 
Williams offered an objection, and then Mr. Johnson replied, 
and so the discussion kept up until all present were tired and 
wished it at an end. 

5. Time is involved in, and given along with, the very idea 
of succession. 

6. Has this word which represents an action, an object after 
it, and on which it terminates ? 

7. Some of the goods, and for which we paid the highest 
price, were damaged. 

8. I had a conversation with, and found out a great deal 
about, him. 
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9. Some useful maxims, and which I shall never forget, I 
learned from him. 
10.- He walked past, but did not come into, the room. 

11. They are capably of, and placed in, different stations in 
the society of mankind. 

12. I have often spoken to you upon matters kindred to, or at 
any rate not distinctly connected with, my subject for Easter. 

13. It has taken the place of an instinctive living under, and 
simple acquiescence in, the traditional. 

14. A man who can pause in, or stand apart from, the rush 
of human action may learn a great deal worth knowing. 

3. The Misplacing of Important Words. — The import- 
ant words of a sentence should have prominent posi- 
tions. What these positions are depends somewhat on 
the length of the sentence. It is necessary that the 
reader should know, first, the subject of discourse in 
the sentenxje, and, secondly, what is the principal thing 
said about that subject. All other parts of the sentence 
are properly subordinate to the subject and the predicate, 
and these elements should, therefore, be so placed that 
they may at once be apparent. 

A distinction must be made between the subject of 
discourse and the grammatical subject of the sentence. 
Usually, the subject of discourse and the grammatical 
subject are the same, but not always. These same re- 
marks will apply with equal force to the predicate. 

In the following sentence from Pope, "On whatever side we 
contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us is his wonder- 
ful invention," the subject of discourse is the word " inven- 
tion," while the grammatical subject of the sentence is the 
word " what." 

In the following, however, both the grammatical subject and 
the subject of discourse are the same : " The pleasures of im- 
agination, taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those 
of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding." 
10 
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Inversion. — The usual place for the subject of dis- 
course is near the beginning of the sentence, but there 
are many cases where the sentence is strengthened by 
putting the subject near the end. The sentence above 
quoted from Pope is a good example of this arrange- 
ment, which is known as inversion. 

. Tlie word there used as an introductory word, and the 
word it used indefinitely, are the chief means used for 
producing inversion. Thus, 

"There was a man sent of God, whose name was John." "It 
was Washington that was elected first President." 

It is often of advantage to introduce the main thought 
by first disposing of a participial or abridged proposi- 
tion. Thus, — 

" Having slept soundly during the night, the soldiers arose at day- 
break and eagerly engaged the enemy in battle." 

In like manner, clauses and phrases which modify 
the main subject may sometimes be placed before it. 

The remarks here made with reference to the subject 
of thought apply in the main also to that which is said 
of the subject. The natural place, however, for the 
predicate is near the end of the sentence, but there 
are many cases of inversion where the sentence is 
thereby strengthened. Thus in the sentences — 

" Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comfort^ " ; 
"Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

The Principal "Words to be Distinct. — On this subject 
Blair writes as follows : 

" In whatever part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, 
it is always a point of great moment that these capital words shall 
stand clear and disentangled from any other words that would clog 
them. Thus, when there are any circumstances of time, place, or 
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other limitations which the principal object of the sentence requires 
to have connected with it, we must take especial care to dispose of 
them so as not to cloud that principal object, nor to bring it undei 
a load of circumstances." 

4. The Closing of a Sentence with an Insignificant Word. 

— As a general rule, a sentence should not end with a 
short or unemphatic word. The reason for this is that 
the mind naturally dwells upon the last word. Such 
short or unemphatic words as may be necessary to the 
structure of the sentence should be disposed of in less 
prominent places. 

The most serious errors in violation of this rule are 
•tlie closing of sentences — 

1. "With Adverbs. — ^Thus, " Such practices were not com- 
mon formerly." Better, "Formerly, such practices were not 
common." 

2. With Prepositions.— Thus, " Which of the books can I 
find the sentence in ?" Better, ** In which of the books can I 
find the sentence?" 

3. With the Word It. — A sentence should not end with 
the pronoun it following a preposition ; as, wUh it, in it, etc. 

Thus, "You have announced the proposition very suddenly; 
I must have time to think on it." Better, "You have an- 
nounced the proposition very suddenly ; I must have time to 
give it some thought." 

Exceptions. — 1. When the adverb is emphatic, it may end 
a sentence, especially when used in contrast. Thus, in the sen- 
tence from Bolingbroke : " In their prosperity, my friends shall 
never hear of me ; in their adversity, always." 

2. Such complex verbs as was laughed at, were looked for, had 
set in, lay hold of, and the like, where the preposition becomes 
part of the verb, are exceptions to the rule ; and where an 
equivalent cannot be found, it is allowable to end a sentence 
with any of these expressions. 
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EXERCISE. 

Reconstruct the following bo as to add to their strength .• 

1. I think it is the best book of the kind I have ever met 
with. 

2. Prevention is, when an author starts an objection which 
he foresees may be made, and gives an answer to it. 

8. I myself was a little inclined to visit her once. 

4. The young man will, I fear, be discontented always. 

5. Have you decided whom you will go with ? 

6. This is a town I should hardly like to live in. 

7. I will come on Wednesday, perhaps. 

8. That is one thing that you cannot accuse me of. 

9. Can you tell me what street the post-office is on ? 

10. I have not been able to determine where I shall remove 
to. 

11. We should constantly aim at perfection, though we may 
have little hope of ever arriving at it. 

12. We traveled toward the rainbow for some minutes, but 
we had little hopes of ever getting to it. 

13. Life is a burden, and we find but little pleasure in it. 

14. We shall have to decide this question in either one way 
or another ultimately. 

5. Unbalanced Contrasts. — When contrasts are drawn, 
a sentence is rendered more effective by making the 
construction of the contrasted members alike. 

Thus, " Force was resisted by force ; valor opposed by valor ; and 
art encountered or eluded by similar address." Better, " Force was 
resisted by force, valor opposed by valor, and art encountered or 
eluded by art." 

Pope draws some admirable parallels illustrating the force of 
this caution. 

Much of the force of the writings of Junius also was due to 
the perfection of his contrasted sentences. 
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EXERCISE. 
Rewrite the following : 

1. In one we most admire the man, in the other we admire 
the work the most. 

2. William was the more attentive, but his brother studied 
more. 

3. I am the better writer, but he can compose the best. 

4. Philadelphia covers the larger extent of territory, but 
New York contains the greatest number of inhabitants. 

6. Mary is the better singer, but her sister plays the best. 

Suggestions on Strength. 

1. Where Several Adverbial Modifiers are to Occur in Su4>- 
cession, it is best to place those of Time first, those of Place 
second, and those of Manner last — Thus, — 

"Lost, March Ist, on the road from Baltimore to Harrisburg, 
a book containing some valuable papers.'^ 

2. A Sentence may sometimes be Strengthened by Omitting 
the Verb in Clauses after the First — ^Thus, — 

" Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist." 

3. Strength is sometimes Gained by Omitting both the Sub' 
ject and its Verb in a Subordinate Clause, — Thus, — 

" He is very fond of company, and is never so happy as when (he 
is) with his associates." 

4. Use Particular rather than General Terms. — Thus, the 
following sentence becomes stronger by substituting the 
special term oak, rfwuple, etc., for the word tree: 

" A huge tree had fallen across the road." 

5. Figurative Language is usually Stronger than Literal 
Jjanguage. — Thus, the following sentences, exi)ressed in 
figurative language, are all stronger than if they were 
expressed literally : 
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"The sliip leaps from wave to wave." 

" The flowers bask in the golden sunshine." 

" Knowledge is the wing wherewith we fly to heaven." 

6. Words^ Clauses, and Sentences should he Arranged to 
Funn a Climax when Possible, — Climax requires that the 
wetiker elements come first and the stronger last. Quin- 
tilian's rule is that *' A weaker assertion or proposition 
should never come after a stronger one." What is most 
emphatic in a sentence is placed last, in order that a 
strong impression may be left on the reader's mind. 

7. In a Conditional Sentence it is vsiudly Best to put the 
Conditional Clause first — Thus, — 

'^ If a man fail to take proper exercise and rest, his body becomes 
diseased," is better than " A man's body becomes diseased if he fail 
to take proper exercise and rest." 

8. The Interrogative is sometimes Stronger than the Declara- 
tive Form. — Thus, — 

"Our homes have been desolated and our property wickedly 
destroyed ; and we could not tamely submit to this vandalism." 

Better, " Our homes have been desolated and our property wick- 
edly destroyed ; should we tamely submit to such vandalism ?" 

9. The Imperative is sometim^es Stronger than the Subjunc- 
tive Form, — Thus, — 

" If you take from his writings his adjectives and exclamations, 
you will have but little left." 

Better, " Take from his writings his adjectives and exclamations, 
and you have but little left." 

10. An Expression may sometime he Strengthened hy using 
an Adjective instead of a Prepositional Phrase, — Thus, — 

"In matters of money he understood the rules of business 
perfectly." 

Better, ** In pecuniary matters he understood the rules of business 
perfectly." 
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3. Unity. 

Unity, as a quality of style, requires that a sentence 
shall contain but one fundamental thought. There may 
be numerous thoughts, but they must all be subordinate 
to the main thought. The main proposition may of 
course contain a number of parts, but these must be 
so bound together as to convey to the mind the one 
important thought, and that alone. 

Long Sentences. — It requires more than ordinary skill 
to complete a long sentence without having it become so 
complicated as to violate both strength and clearness. It 
also is difficult for the reader to follow long and compli- 
cated construction. It is better, therefore, to divide 
what would otherwise be a long sentence into several 
sentences. 

Blair on Unity. — On the importance of unity Blair says : 
" This is a capital property. In every composition, of whatever 
kind, some degree of unity is required in order to render it beauti- 
ful. There must be always some connecting principle among the 
parts. Some one object must reign and be predominant. This, as 
I shall hereafter show, holds in history, in epic and dramatic poetry, 
and in all orations. But, most of all, in a single sentence is required 
the strictest unity. For the very nature of a sentence implies one 
proposition to be expressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but 
these parts must be so closely bound together as to make the impres- 
sion on the mind of one object, not many." 

Rules for Unity. 

The following rules are known as " Blair's Four Laws 
of Unity " : 

1. In the course of the same sentence do not shift the 
scene. 

The following is a violation of this rule : 
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"We left It'ily with a fine wind, which continued three days, 
when a violent storm drove us to the coast of Sardinia, which ia 
free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs except one, which 
resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes those who eat of it to 
die laughing." 

Here the scene shifts at least twice, and there are three main 
subjects of thought. 

2. Avoid crowding into one sentence heterogeneous ideas. 

The following sentence from Disraeli's Ooningshy is a viola- 
tion of this rule : 

'^Coningsby, who had lost the key of his carpet-bag, which he 
finally cut open with a penknife that he found on his writing-table, 
and the blade of which he broke in the operation, only reached the 
drawing-room as the figure of* his grandfather, leaning on his ivory- 
headed cane and following his guest, was just visible in the distance." 

The sentence should be so divided as to leave out of the main 
sentence all about the opening of the carpet-bag and the break- 
ing of the knife-blade. 

8. Avoid an excess of parenthetical clauses. 

The following is a violation of the rule : 

" Haydn (who was a son of a poor wheelwright, and is best known 
to us by a noble oratorio called The Oi-eation) wrote excellent music 
when he was but ten years old." 

WTiat Blair says on Parentheses : 

" On some occasions i)arenthese8 may have a spirited appearance, 
as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought which can glance 
happily aside as it is going along. But for the most part their effect 
is extremely bad, being a sort of wheels within wheels, sentences 
in the midst of sentences; the perplexed method of disposing of 
some thought which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper 
place." 

4. Do not add members after a fall and perfect close. 

The following violates the rule : 
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*^ When the good news came that our party had been successful, 
the people were wild with delight, and they immediately began to 
celebrate the victory by the firing of cannon and the explosion of 
fireworks, which was a beautiful sight." 

Here the words " which was a beautiful sight " should be de- 
tached from the preceding part of the sentence, as they serve 
only to destroy its unity. 

Suggestions, 

In addition to Blair's Four Laws, the following sugges- 
tions are offered : 

1. Do not force concrete and abstract ideas into the same 
grammatical construction. 

Violation, — "On every side they rose in multitudes, armed 
with rustic weapons and irresistible fury." 

Note. — In humorous writing and speaking such an arrangement 
is, however, allowable, as in the expression, '' He was delivered from 
dread and the ill-temper of his wife.'' 

2. Avoid inserting relative claicses in other relative clauses. 

Note. — ^This is really a corollary to Blair's third law. 

Violation, — " Their march was through an uncultivated coun- 
try, whose savage inhabitants fared badly, having no other 
riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavory by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish." 

Note. — When the relative clauses are co-ordinate, having refer- 
ence to a common antecedent, unity is not necessarily violated. 
Thus, the following is correct : " He was a man who was respected 
by his neighbors, who was loved by his associates, and who was 
feared by his enemies." 

EXERCISE. 

Shoio in what respect the following sentences violate unity ^ and re- 
east the sentences so as /<? be correct : 

1. Tillotsou died this year. He was exceedingly beloved, both 
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by King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tenison, 
bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him. 

2. At Coleridge's table we were introduced to Count Frioli, a 
foreigner of engaging manners and fine conversational poweis, 
who was killed the following day by a steamboat explosion. 

3. He spoils not a good school, thereof to make a poor col- 
lie, therein to teach his scholars logic. 

4. As we drove up the college avenue, whose sides were lined 
with trees, whose leaves had just begun to fall, we admired the 
beauty of the scene. 

6. My friend grew lonesome in the house of his brother, who 
had just returned from California, where he had secured a num- 
ber of specimens of gold which he had gathered at the various 
mines which he had visited. 

6. We shall all be invited to the Commencement, which occurs 
on the 21st of the month ; at least I think so. 

7. I have built myself a very handsome house (it cost me 
twenty-five thousand dollars) on the hill overlooking the lake 
to the south-east. 

8. As we came to town this morning we met a boy going to 
school, who was carrying a basket on his arm, which contained 
his lunch, which he expected to eat at noon. 

9. I got this book at Mr. Clark's store, which is in Beading, 
where my cousin Mary lives, who was married to Mr. Robinson, 
who is a tailor. 

10. The scene of the poem is laid in New England, within 
a short distance of New Haven, in which Yale University is 
located. 

11. After we came to anchor they put me on shore, where I 
was welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness. 

12. Cicero was opposed by a new and cruel affliction, the 
death of his beloved daughter Tullia, which happened soon 
after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humors 
were entirely disagreeable to him. 

13. London, which is a very dirty city, has a population of 
several millions, which makes it the largest city in the world, we 
think. 
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14. The lightning struck a young man who was standing near 
a tree, under which some cattle were trying to escape from the 
rain which was falling rapidly. 

15. When the rain hegan to fall we all ran to the house, where 
we met Mr. Wilson, whose home is in the village which is some 
eight or nine miles away. 

r 

- 4. ELlbmony. 

Harmony requires that a sentence be so constructed 
as to produce a pleasing effect upon the ear. Clearness. 
Strength, and Unity decide the arrangement of a sen- 
tence with reference to the clear and forcible expression 
of thought. Harmony requires, in addition, that the 
arrangement shall be such as to please the ear. Sen- 
tences may occur in which it is not possible to express 
the ideas in accordance with the requirements of har- 
mony, without in a measure obscuring the sense. In 
such cases the requirements of clearness must be com- 
plied with, even though those of harmony be disre- 
garded. Sense must not be sacrificed to sound. 

Graham's Remarks. — With regard to the capability of 
English for harmony, Graham makes the following remarks: 

*' English has been often accused of harshness, and it certainly 
cannot be ranked among the most harmonious languages of Europe. 
But if not the most beautiful in- this respect, neither can it be said, 
on the other hand, that it is the most disagreeable ; for, though 
inferior in harmony to the Italian and Spanish, it ranks higher 
than the Dutch or any of the Scandinavian or Sclavonic languages. 
Since, however, even in the most melodious languages some writers 
are known to be far more studious of elegance and beauty than 
others, it follows that this difference will also appear in authors who 
write in the most rugged dialect. Whatever, then, may be said of 
the want of soilness in the English language, it is plain, as some of 
our writers surpass others in harmony, that this is a quality to be 
cultivated; and there is no good reason why any one gifted with 
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a delicate ear may not, under the guidance of a judidons teacher^ 
attain to the power of writing in an easy and flowing style." 

Essentials of ELlbmony. 
The three essentials of harmony are — 

1. The use of enphonions words; 

2. The enphonions arrangement of words ; 

3. The adaptation of sound to sense. 

1. Euphonious Words. — The harmony of a sen- 
tence is greatly promoted by the use of pleasant-sound- 
ing words. The following classes of words are to be 
rejected as lacking in euphony: 

1. Derivatives from long compound words ; as, nnsuccessful- 
ness, wrongheadedness. ^ 

2. Words containing a succession of consonant sounds ; as, 
strengthen edst, strik'st, filched. 

3. Words containing a succession of short unaccented syl- 
lables ; as, arbitrarily, derogatorily, imperturbable. 

4. Words in which a short or an unaccented syllable is fol- 
lowed by another closely resembling it; as, holily, sillily. 

Note. — Words lacking in euphony may be used when necessary 
to the clearness of a sentence; they are objectionable only when 
euphony is regarded. 

The most euphonious words are, first, those in which consonants 
and vowels are blended ; and, second, those which have a prepon- 
derance of vowels and liquids, which give softness to the sound and 
ease in pronunciation. 

Whatever words are difficult of pronunciation are lacking in 
harmony. 

2. Euphonious Arrangement of Words. — Harmony is 
violated by repeating the same syllable in successive 
words, as in the following: 

"I can candidly say"; "If you will wilfully persist"; "I confess 
with humility my inability to do better." 
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Harmony is violated by repeating the same word fre- 
quently in the same sentence. Hence the following are 
faulty : 

"The colonel directed the captain to direct his company to the 
left ;" " The order was issued ordering them to behave in an orderly 
manner." Sentences Kke these may be made harmonious by the 
substitution of synonyms for the repeated words. Thus, "The 
colonel ordered the captain to direct his company to the left." 

Harmony is violated by a succession of words of the 
same number of syllables. 

Some advise the use of monosyllables .to as great an extent 
as possible, on the ground that these are conducive to strength ; 
but the advice is unfortunate so far as euphony of arrangement 
is concerned. Monosyllabic literature is not euphonious. 
Monosyllables and polysyllables should be judiciously inter- 
mingled. Thus, in the sentence, "No one can well be a 
friend to all," harmony is deficient because of the succession 
of monosyllables ; the change of even a single word improves 
it. Thus, "No one can well be friendly to all." 

Sentences should be so arranged as to be read easily. 
In general, a sentence that reads smoothly pleases the 
ear by its harmonious arrangement. Care must be 
taken that the accents and pauses come at convenient 
intervals. It has been named as a, fault of Dr. John- 
son's that his accents come almost with the regularity 
of those of verse. Skill is quite as necessary in the 
arrangement of sentences as in that of words. A suc- 
cession of short sentences or of long sentences is quite 
as likely to displease the ear as a succession of short or 
of long words. 

The following examples will illustrate the difference in har- 
mony. The first extract is one that is often quoted from 
Milton . 
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*' I shall detain ye now no longer in the demonstration of what 
we should not do, but straight conduct ye to a hillside, where I will 
point ye out the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; 
laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming/' 

Contrast the melodious flow of the foregoing with the follow- 
ing from Tillotson : 

'* The discourse concerning the easiness of God's commands does, 
all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first 
entrance upon a religious course; except only in those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the 
easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 

Due attention should be given to the cadence of sen- 
tences. Not only should a sentence close in such a way as 
to be impressive with reference to the thought conveyed, 
but it should also close in such a way as to leave an 
agreeable impression so far as sound is concerned. The 
words should therefore be so arranged that the sentence 
may end with those of pleasant sound. 

The following from The Wife^ by Washington Irving, will 
illustrate : 

"As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage about 
the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its caressing 
tendrils and bind up its shattered boughs; so is it beautifully 
ordered by Providence that woman, who is the mere dependant and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should be his stay and 
solace when smitten with sudden calamity, winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart" 

Faults in Cadence. — The two chief faults in cadence 
are the following: 

1. Closing a sentence with a short unaccented word. 
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2. Closing a sentence with the accent removed several 
syllables from the end. 

Thus, both of the following are faulty : 

"I have done all the things which I have spoken of,*" "The 
general seemed to be in a rage, and he gave the order both hastily 
and peremptorily." 

They would be more harmonious if arranged as follows : 

. "I have done all the things of which I have spoken;" "The 
general seemed to be in a rage, and hastily gave the order in 
a peremptory manner." 

3. Adaptation of Sound to Sense. — This is not only the 
highest kind of harmony, but also the most difficult to 
attain and the most effective when attained. 

Certain sounds or currents of sound seem to be adapt- 
ed to certain kinds of composition. To express that 
which is grave, important, or grand in the same kind 
or current of sounds employed to express violent pas- 
sion, earnest reasoning, or familiar conversation would 
be absurd. No one class of sounds is adapted to all 
kinds of composition, or even to different parts of the 
same composition. It would be manifestly improper 
to use in an oration the same class of words, or even 
the same cadence, that we wc-uld use in a letter. Taste 
and judgment must be exercised in suiting the sound 
of the words used to the sense to be conveyed. 

In seeking the kind of words to be used in adapting 
sound to sense a greater variety is admissible than would 
be under other circumstances. 

Grave and serious ideas should be expressed in words whose 
sounds are slow and measured. Thus from the ** Burial of 8ir 
John Moore " : 
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** Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From tlie field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we mised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory." 

Gentleness and benignity require soft atid flowing words, 
while sternness requires words that are harsh and discordant. 

Note the adaptation of the two following sentences to the 

ideas to be expressed. Both are taken from Milton's Paradise 

Lost, The first represents the sounds on the opening of the 

gates of hell ; the second, those heard on the opening of the 

portals of heaven : 

" On a sudden fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 

The infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 

Harsh thunder." 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-diiring gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges turning.'* 

The roaring of a whirlpool is represented by Pope as follows: 

" Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms; 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves. 
The rough rock roars : tumidtu^ms boil the waves." 

The strokes of axes and the falling of oaks are represented by 
the same writer as follows : 

^* Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then rustlhigf a-acklingf erashingj thunder down," 

Tennyson's " Bugle Song" and Poe's " Bells" are well-known 
examples of the adapt^ition of sound to sense in producing an 
harmonious flow of words. 

Sound and Motion. — Sound is employed also to imitate 
motion, whether fast or slow, violent or gentle. This 
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imitation may be produced either by the sounds of the 
words or by the rhythm of the poetry. 

Long syllables give the impression of slow and difficult motion. 
See the following from Pope : 

'' A needless Alexandrine ends the song ; 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along." 

A succession of short syllables, containing but few consonants, 
denotes a rapid motion, as in the following lines from Ck>wley : 

" He who defers this work from day to day 
Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone, — 
Which runs, and, as it runs, for ever shall run on." 

The following from Pope represents an easy metrical flow : 

** Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows." 

Slow and rapid motion are both admirably imitated in the 
following from Pope: 

" When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Hot so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main." 

Special actions also may be imitated to some extent by the 
movement of the sentence. Thus the galloping of a horse is 
represented by Longfellow in the following: 

" At each bound he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion's flanks." 

The following from Boker imitates a variety of warlike sounds : 

" Hark to the brazen blare of the bugle I 
Hark to the rattling clatter of the drums I 
The measured tread of the steel-clad footmen I 
Hark to the laboring horses' breath, 
Painfully tugging the harnessed cannon. 
The shrill, sharp clink of the warriors' swords 
II 
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As tlieir chargers bound when the trumpets sound 
Their alarms through the echoing mountains I" 

Sound and Passions. — Sound is emplo3^ed to represent 
the various passions and emotions. This is true not only 
of individual words, as interjections, but it is true of 
words as arranged in sentences. 

Note the following from Milton, the first example representing 
gayety ; the second, soberness : 

'* Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks, and wreathM Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty." — In " L* Allegro/' 

" Come, pensive nun, devout and pure. 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train. 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state 
With even step and musing gait ; 
• And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad, leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth at last ; 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
3pare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
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And hears the Muses in a ring, 

Ay, ronnd ahout Jove's altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 

But first, and chiefest, with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub Contemplation." — In " II Penseroso" 

Dryden's " Ode on St. Cecilia's Day " is a striking example 
of the adaptation of word-arrangement to the passions. Col- 
linses " Ode to the Passions," from which we quote below, is also 
one of the most striking examples in English : 

" Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

** With woeful measures wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild I 

" But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail I 

Still would her touch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still through all her song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close. 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair.'* 

Onomatopceia. — There are many words in the language 
that individually resemble the sounds which they 
name,- These are called onomatopoetic. Thus, we speak 
of the kiss of the serpent, the coo of the dove, the roar of 
the ocean, the mew of a cat, the crack of a whip, the dash 
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of steel, the crash of a falling tree, the gurgling of a brook, 
the 'patter of the rain, the hum of insects, the hvzz of a bee, 
the moaning and whistling of the wind. 

Suggestions. 

1. Arrange words and clauses harmoniously^ so far as this 
can he done without violating other requvfites of style. 

2. Other things being equals short words should he placed 
before longer, and weak words before stronger. 

Thus, " He built a cozy, convenient, neat house." 
Better, '^ He built a neat, cozy, convenient house." 

3. Harmony is frequently promoted by the use of balanced 
sentences. — See the following : 

" As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honor him ; but as he was 
ambitious, I slew him." 

4. Harmony is sometimes promoted by the multiplication 
of connectives. — This, as has been explained heretofore, 
is chiefly because the mind is permitted to dwell on the 
thought. Note the harmony of the following : 

*' For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
piincipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." — 
Romans viii. 38, 39. 

5. Harmony frequently depends on variety of expression. 
— Thus, prepositional phrases may be changed to adjec- 
tives or adverbs, or vice-versa ; participles to infinitives, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

Show where harmony is violated in the following, and recast the sen- 
tences so as to make them harmonious : 

1. It was as fine a view as was ever viewed bv man. 
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2. Thou formedst the earth and madst it bring forth its in- 
crease. 

3. After the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a 
Pharisee. 

4. We turned to the left and left the hall. 

5. The proposition is now stated in an entirely different form. 

6. Arrangements have been made for forwarding forty cars 
of lumber. 

7. We should not speak derogatorily of the work of others. 

8. You have dealt with the case entirely too arbitrarily. 

9. The perverseness which he shows in all his actions is simply 
characteristic of his wrong-headedness. 

10. Shamefacedness is by some considered a virtue. 

11. This is the most beautiful scene that we have ever seen. 

12. In an analogous case this ought to be quite as true as in 
this case. 

13. The rhythm is peculiar to at least two poems. 

14. Energy, industry, and temperance recommend many. 

15. Beautiful and cheery were the songs that came floating 
from the valley below. 

16. Her actions were such as to make her a genuine heroine. 

17. Shylock can be persuaded to accept of nothing except the 
forfeit. 

18. It is not pleasant to be set at work with a set of workmen 
like these. 

19. The party was so large that only a part could be accom- 
modated. 

20. He was first thoroughly subjugated, and then thoroughly 
made to feel that his position was wholly subordinate. 

21. The work was comparatively and easily done. 

22. The cottage stood by a beautiful placid brook. 

23. This is a statement that it is difficult to learn the truth 
of. 

24. We can confidently recommend the young man as being 
as worthy as any we know of. 

25. The slow pupil that plods steadily along may by diligence 
accomplish as much as the swift pupil that hurries along more 
rapidly. 
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REVIEW EXERCISE. 

In the following examples, taken from current literature at random, 
show what qualities of Style are violated, and reconstruct the 
sentences so as to be correct: 

1. The German troops commenced moving out at the ap- 
pointed time next morning. 

2. At three o'clock in th^ afternoon (the day was splendid) 
all the invested parts of the city presented a most gay and 
cheerful aspect. 

3. The people of New Jersey were chiefly engaged in rural 
occupations. 

4. I determined at last I would rather he a journalist than 
anything else, hecause it would give me a chance to know and 
write upon all the subjects. 

5. There are few who now remember me in my old country; 
which, though now far from it, I love more than ever. 

6. It was an extraordinary state of things which existed from 
the time the armistice was signed. 

7. Not alone by reason of its intrinsic merit, but also on ac- 
count of the extreme scarcity of works by the master. 

8. The designs are questionless unequal in point of merit, but 
in all prevailing characteristics are simplicity and directness. 

9. Though Bordeaux was one of the first cities of France, it 
afforded very inadequate accommodations for the new legislative 
body and for the vast numbers of people who congregated there. 

10. All of history cannot be remembered. 

11. The compositions are sculpturesque in their severe yet 
graceful simplicity. 

12. Such was the state of affairs on the eve of the insurrection 
of the 18th of March, 1871, which led up to some of the most 
horrible events ever recorded in history. 

13. If a child makes anything wrong, rub it right out; make 
it a sort of dissolving view. 

14. But I had no idea that such startling events were to be so 
soon precipitated upon us. 

15. The personal approval of the Christian to the unchristian. 

16. He must go and fetch another brother. 
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17. The incidents follow each other no longer in their actual 
order. 

18. On the morning of that day I received a despatch from 
Count Bismarck, to be immediately delivered to M. Jules Favre 

19. That Christian is in a sorry state when he lets master him 
this feeling. 

20. The African has only seen men who were natives of 
Africa. 

21. As the city was always full of rumors, frequently of the 
most absurd and ridiculous character, which almost invariably 
turned out to be false, I paid no particular attention to them. 

22. Those faculties of the mind which are affected with, or 
which form a judgment of, the works of imagination and the 
elegant arts. 

23. They are not disconnected with, nor independent of, the 
appropriate objects of observation and consciousness. 

24. But the city was full, and he was only enabled to hire a 
small room in a side street. 

25. Do we not find ourselves attracted by, and, in a sort, in 
sympathy with, these forms, as thus significant and expressive? 

26. It was a state of things that I can but look back upon 
now as being full of the greatest peril which ever impended over 
a people. 

27. Time is involved in, and given along with, the very idea 
of succession. 

28. In Greek poetry of the great ages I only remember one 
piece that can be called a model. 

29. The government of the Commune seemed to be fairly 
installed. 

30. The hammer may be called the cause of the nail being 
driven. 

31. At last the ideal and the real shall be reconciled to one 
another. 

32. It had always been preached in Paris that the sittings of 
all representative bodies should be public, or at least that there 
should be a full publication in the journals of their proceedings. 

33. There are certain traits of character which strike us as 
morally right and wrong. 
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84. He knew his father could only receive him as a son. 

35. Sometimes conscience, and then again sometimes the soul, 
only repents. 

36. There is no ability in man except the Father draw him. 

37. During their absence an Indian had succeeded in getting 
into the illy-fastened door of the rude hut, and coolly pro- 
ceeded to drink his fill. 

38. Everything when first beheld is novel, but everything is 
not beautiful. 

39. Her contract only called for the washing, and she had 
done this. 

40. If enough wealthy gentlemen could be found who were 
willing to co-operate in the formation of such an central uni- 
versity. 

41. They ran with him till he was out of breath, till they 
reached the Ohio, and they threw him into a canoe, paddled 
across, and set off running again. 

42. The printing of the more important among them was sug- 
gested by, and entrusted to, Mr. William Frazer. 

43. For, fierce and even savage as was his mode of warfare, 
no gentler or gayer knight trod in lady's bower, once his weap- 
ons were laid aside. 

44. I only saw Miss Beauchamp once in all the week which 
followed my confession. 

45. The colleges should provide facilities for those few who 
are willing and able to spend the time and money to properly 
prepare themselves for the great work of directing and mould- 
ing our education. 

46. As to actually what the schools accomplish, I would speak 
with great diflSdence. 

47. The deadly stove consumed the entire train, and all the 
passengers escaped narrowly death by fire. 

48. But he would not give up what seemed to him so clearly 
right without reasons. 

49. Nothing is farther from my present purpose than to have 
you take what I shall say without the most careful scrutiny. 

50. What is the best proof that any object is clearly in the 
mind? 
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Solecisms. 

. A Solecism is a violation of good usage in the structure 
of sentences. 

It is the province of grammar to note solecisms, but 
some of these are of such frequent occurrence among 
even intelligent people that there seems to be special 
reason why attention should be directed to them also 
in teaching rhetoric. 

The following are some of the most glaring errors of this 
class: 

1. The Qmfusion of Number in Foreign Terms. — Thus, we have 
heard a learned professor say, '• The menagerie is only an ad- 
denda to the circus," and a prominent lawyer to his clerk, 
" Please make a memoranda of that statement." The elder 
Disraeli says, in one place, " The Roman Saturnalia were" and 
in another, " Such was the Roman Saturnalia." 

2. The Use of a Pronoun that Differs in Number from its Ante- 
cedent, as in the following: 

Both sisters were uncomfortable enough. Ectjch felt for the other, 
and, of course, for themselves. — Miss Austin. 

The parliament was assembled ; and the king made them a plausible 
speech . — Smtie. 

Everybody trembled for themselves or their fiuends. — Goldsmith. 

3. The Use of a Verb that Differs in Number from its Subject, 
as follows: 

I am one of those whom neither fear nor anxiety deprive of their 
ordinary appetite. — Scott. 

No nation but ourselves have equally succeeded in both forms of 
the higher poetry, epic and tragic. — De Quincey. 

Ethics with atheism are impossible. — Dufraeli. 

Note. — When the subject, though plural in form, is singular 
in sense, the verb agrees with it in the singular ; similarly, when 
the subject is singular in form, but plural in sense, the verb must 
be plural. Hence the following are correct : 
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What is the news this morning ? 
Politics makes strange bedfellows. 
The populace were greatly excited. 

4. The Use of the Indicative instead of the Subjunctive Mode to 
Express Contingency y as in the following : 

I wish I was at home. 

If it rains to-morrow, we shall not start. 

6. Confounding the Past and the Present Perfect Tetae, Indicative, 
— Thus,— 
I always thought until now that you live in the South. 

6. Confounding the Past and (he Past Perfect Tense, Indicative. — 
Thus,— 

The train left before I reached the station. 
After the business was settled we dined together. 

7. Confounding the Future and the Future Perfect Tense, Indi- 
cative. — Thus, — 

Will the train leave before we reach the station ? 
I fear the summer will pass by that time. 

8. Confounding the Present Infinitive with the Present Perfect 
Infinitive, — Thus, — 

I meant to have written. 

I should like to have met your friend. 

We expected to have seen you before. 

9. The Statement of a Universal Truth or of Permanent Facts in 
Other than the Present Tense, — ^Thus, — 

The ancients believed that the earth was flat 

It was hard for some to understand what conscience was. 

10. The Placing of an Adverb between TO and the Remainder of 
the Infinitive. — Thus, — 

lie is not the man to tamely acquiesce. 
They try to impartially divide the proceeds. 

11. The Use of an Adjective for an Adverb, — Thus,— 

The moon shines bright to-night. 
I feel remarkable well. 
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12. The Use of an Adverb for an Adjective, — ^Thus,— 

The protest lay quietly on the tahle. 
I feel badly. 

13. The Use of an Adverb for a Relative Pronoun, — ^Thus, — 

This is the place where we found him. 
Is this the village where he lives ? 

14. Confounding Transitive and Intransitive Verbs, as 8et and 
sit J lie and lay, raise and rise, 

15. Confusion in the Use of Cases. — Thus,— 

He found two French ladies in their bonnets, wh9 he soon dis- 
covered to be actresses. — DisraeH, 

Saladin, than whom no greater name is recorded in Eastern his- 
tory. — Scott. 

Let he who made thee answer that. — Byron, 

16. 77ie Use o/" which with a Clause for its Antecedent. — Thus,— 

" But he made another enemy of the Pope, which he did in this 
way." — Dickens. 

17. The Placing of a Conjunction before a Relative Pronoun in 
such a Position as to Interfere with the Cojistruction. — ^Thus, — 

" The approach of a party, sent for the purpose of compelling the 
country people to bury their dead, and who had already assembled 
several peasants for that purpose, now obliged Edward to rejoin his 
guide."— /Sfcoft. 

18. Co7ifusion in the Use of WHO, which, and that. 

Note. — Who refers to persons ; which, to things ; that, to either 
persons or things. Under certain circumstances that is prefer- 
able in a sentence to either who or which, as in the following: 

c After all, same, every, very, and similar antecedents when 
the lelative clause is restrictive; as, "All that knew him spoke 
highly of his work." 

b. After who used interrogatively ; as, " Who that saw the 
experiments can fail to believe?" 

c. After an adjective or an adverb in the superlative degree ; 
as, " This is the best that we could get." 
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d. When reference is made to antecedents which separately 
are represented by who and which ; as, " Both the rider and the 
horse that fell over the bridge were killed!" 

e. After it used indefinitely; as, "It was not I alone that 
came after time." 

19. Confusion in the Use of the Comparative and the Superlative 
Forms,— The^ following are the chief errors in this respect : 

a. Comparing adjectives that are not comparable ; as, " less 
preferable," " most universal." 

h. Using the superlative when only two objects are compared ; 
as, " This is the best of the two." 

c. Including objects in a class to which they do not belong ; 
as, " The fairest of her daughters. Eve." 

d. Excluding an object from a class to which it does belong ; 
as, " New York is larger than any city in America." 

e. Comparing objects which do not belong to the same class; 
as, " There is no higher generalship than Napoleon." 

Note. — Care should be taken not to use comparative or superlative 
forms of adjectives that cannot be compared, such as superior^ inferior^ 
preferable^ prior; also, supreme, eztremCy vUimaie, round, square, etc. 
The form " most perfect," however, is used by some writers to sig- 
nify most nearly perfect, but the latter is the safer expression for 
young writers to use. 

20. The Use of a Preposition as a Connective. — Thus, — 

" His actions were not wrong without they meant to harm us." 

21. The Omission of the Relative Pronoun as an Introduction to 
a Relative Clause. — Thus, — 

"This is the same sentence you wrote for us yesterday." 

Remark. — By some writers this fault is claimed to be allowable. 

22. The Use of the Present or the Past Tense Indicative for the 
Progressive Form, to Denote Continued Action. — ^Thus, — 

" While he wrote the letter, I waited in the office." 

23. Putting Neuter Nouns in the Possessive. — ^Neuter nouns 
sliould not be put in the possessive unless so required for the 
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sake of euphony. The prepositional phrase is usually better. 
Thus, we say, " A description of a house " instead of " A house's 
description ;" and " The bark of a tree," rather than " A tree's 
bark." But there are many exceptions, as " The law's delay," 
** The ship's timbers," " A year's work." 

24. In Sentences having Subjects of Different Numbers connected 
by OR or 'so^j placing the Wrong Subject Last. — In such sen- 
tences the plural subject should be placed last, and the verb 
should be made to agree with it. Thus, " Neither the children 
nor their mother was present," should be, " Neither the mother 
nor the children were present." 

25. The Use of the Wrong Pronoun and the Wrong Verb where 
Two or more Subjects connected by and refer to the same Person or 
Thing. — In such cases both the verb and the pronoun should be 
singular. 

Thus, '' This great statesman and orator have lost their hold on the 
people, and are now without power," should be, " This great states- 
man and orator has lost his hold on the people, and he is now with- 
out iK)wer." 

26. The Use of AS for so after a Negative, whether Expressed or 
Implied. — ^The following is correct : 

" Nothing that has yet been thought of could be so appropriate and 
80 timely as this." 

27. The Improper Use of Contractions. — ^When using contrac- 
tions of verb forms, care should be taken to use them only in 
connection with the proper person and number. Thus, donH is 
not used in the third person singular ; the proper form here is 
doesnH. IsnH and doesnH are used only in the third person sin- 
gular. ArenH is used only in the plural ; and a'/i'^, if used at 
all, in the first person singular, instead of am not. 

28. When Two Forms of the same Verb are Connected by a Con- 
junction, omitting the Tense-forms not common to each. — When two 
forms of the same verb are connected by a conjunction, the 
tense-forms not common to both should not be omitted. 

Thus in the sentence, "Our friend would liave, as he finally did, 
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go had lie understood the object of the miiision/' the word gene shoohi 
not be omitted after the word have. 

29. The Omission of Subjects. — Verbs connected by a conjunc- 
tion must be in the same mode or have separate nominatives 
expressed. Hence, the following is incorrect: 

^' Many persons can command their passions, but do not.'' 

30. The Use of but a Single Word as the Object of a Transitive 
Verb and a Preposition^ or of Two Prepositions, — ^In such con- 
structions the object should be placed after the verb, and a pro- 
noun representing it should be placed after the preposition ; or, 
if two prepositions are used, the object should follow the first, 
and a pronoun representing it the second. 

Thus, " He built and moved into the house,'' should be '' He built 
the house and moved into it." 

Thus also, '^ Music has a great charm for, and great influence over, 
the young," should be '* Music has a great charm for the young, and 
great influence over them." 

31. The Omission of the Article, — The article should be used 
before each of several nouns in the same construction if sepa- 
rate objects are meant. Thus, — 

''A cloak, hat, and shawl," should be ''A cloak, a hat, and a 
shawl." 

32. The Use of the Objective for the Possessive in Limiting a 
Participle. — The possessive form should always be used when 
placed before a participle which it limits. Thus, instead of 
" We have no objections to him listening," we should say, " We 
have no objections to his listening." 

33. The Use of each other for one another.— -fiSocA other 
applies to two ; one another, to more than two. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the following where wrong and give the reason f&r the 
correction : 

1. The media through which light passes is the air. 

2. Each of the sexes should keep within its proper bounds 
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and content themselves to excel within their respective dis- 
tricts. 

3. Neither the carriage nor the livery of the servant who 
preceded it were familiar to him. 

4. Make haste lest the train leaves. 

5. It always was my opinion that we would succeed finally. 

6. After we ate our dinner we took a stroll along the brook. 

7. Do you think the train will be ^one when we reach the 
station ? 

8. To an active mind it may be easier to bear along all the 
qualifications of an idea, and at once rightly form it, than to 
first imperfectly conceive such idea. 

9. I intended to have come this morning. 

10. We might often defeat the purposes of the dishonest if 
we only knew what their intentions were. 

11. Let us try to fully comprehend the idea. 

12. It was observed by Newton that the diamond possessed a 
very high refractive power compared with its density. 

13. He always appeared to me to be heedless. 

14. We had hoped to have seen more of you. 

15. I will come early, but I fear they will go before I get 
there. 

16. The proper mark in which to enclose the words is the 
parenthesis. 

17. If you are at the concert, I will talk the matter over with 
you. 

18. Neither law nor opinion superadd artificial obstacles to 
the natural ones. 

19. When the train was gone your friend drove back to his 
home. 

20. No one should incur censure for being tender of their 
own reputation. 

21. This is a remarkable phenomena. 

22. If I am living at that time, I will help you. 

23. The society held their meetings ou Friday evening. 

24. There was more than one of us. 

25. Were you expected to have doue this work at a particu- 
lar tim^? 
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2G. The lecture began before we reached the hall. 

27. Hence he conjectured that the diamond was combustible 

28. Every thought which passes through the mind. 

29. They made an effort to wholly obliterate the bad impres- 
sion that had been made. 

30. Others cannot distinguish between colors which are 
strongly opposed to one another. 

31. The effluvia arising from the body was extremely dis- 
agreeable. 

32. Each of the vowels represent several sounds. 

33. Neither the older or the younger brother had been noted 
for their industry. 

34. If I am at home, I will write to you. 

35. German children get further in a twelvemonth. 

36. When he finished his address he came down from the 
platform to meet his friends. 

37. Instead of each pupil writing the same word, etc. 

38. To have prevented their depreciation, the proper course, 
it is affirmed, would have been to have made a valuation of all 
the confiscated property. 

39. Failure was the result of an empty treasury and insuf- 
ficient army. 

40. Many of the ancients believed that the sun revolved 
around the earth. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct as in preceding exercises : 

1 . I am only tolerable well. 

2. The house where Pope lived was called Twickenham. 

3. If it were me I would answer promptly. 

4. One of the most trying things which I have had to meet 
is the suspicion of the people. 

5. The act of the servant is not binding without it is ap- 
proved by the employer. 

6. How very badly he must feel I 

7. Let the ball lay just as it is. 

8. The past and present we know, but who can guess the 
ftiture ? 
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9. This opinion is more universal than that. 

10. We should always behave suitable to the occasion. 

11. This is the station where we leave the train. 

12. He did not prove to be a boy who I could recommend, 

13. Here we have the same problem to solve which met us at 
the outstart. 

14. In consequence of me neglecting to fasten the gate, the 
horse ran away. 

15. We inquire what states and operations of the mind so far 
resemble each other as to admit of being classed together. 

16. A setting hen was taken from her nest and made to set 
on a perch. 

17. Our friend the merchant, and who is regarded as one of 
our most prominent citizens, was much pleased. 

18. I like this the best ; it is the prettier of the two. 

19. His remarks were partly wise and partly otherwise. 

20. The fifth and sixth sentences are incorrect. 

21. They gave me orders a second time to go, which was not 
necessary. 

22. Both the horse and rider which hurried past seemed much 
excited. 

23. The principal was not pleased with the prospect of his 
assistant resigning. 

24. Sing the first and se^'.ond stanzas. 

25. Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, was a 
strange unearthly figure, whom, Gabriel felt at once, was no 
being of this world. 

26. A man sold a house, store, and farm. 

27. There is no more honorable life than the farmer. 

28. He looks fierce at us. 

29. Let the pitcher set on the bench. 

30. All the officers saluted the captain, which he returned. 

31. This is the first boy whom I met. 

32. The place where we found the knife is just beyond the 
orchard. 

33. We have at last learned who we have to blame for our 
misfortune. 

34. All who think so will likely encourage us. 

12 
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35. There is nothing as good for a sprain as cold water. 

36. How sweetly the moonlight sleeps I 

37. The stream has raised more than three feet this morning. 

38. We have had rain every day since the first of June, which 
is something remarkable. 

39. It was not him alone that is to blame. 

40. Can I go to the city this morning? 

EXERCISE. 

Correct as in preceding exercise : 

1. This is the place I saw it. 

2. The book's leaves are badly soiled and torn. 

3. These questions are not as comprehensive as those you 
gave me yesterday. 

4. Our friend can reach the city to-night, but does not wish to 
do so. 

5. Not the use, but abuse, of worldly things is sinful. 

6. We listened for some time to the band's music, for it was 
pleasing. 

7.» I can think of nothing as mean and despicable as his actions 
have been. 

8. You can go now, but return before dark. 

9. Such will always be the consequence of a youth associating 
with those who are not upright. 

10. The wind roaring woke us from a sound sleep. 

11. This great merchant and philanthropist have done much 
for the poor of their town. 

12. Some of us pursue the course our predecessors have. 

13. The best thing which the child can do is always excel- 
lent. 

14. Here are some of the fish I caught to-day. 

15. Neither the sailors nor the commander seemed to be 
frightened. 

16. The suggestion don't seem to meet with much favor. 

17. Neither the poor nor rich are wholly happy. 

18. There is nothing to prevent you going at once. 

19. The city's inhabitants began to seek shelter on the storm's 
approach. 
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20. Nothing as important as this has claimed oar attention 
for some time. 

21. It is evident that these several senses sustain a certain 
relation to each other. 

22. While he spoke I remained silent. 

23. Neither the papils nor the teacher was satisfied with tlie 
work. 

24. The press don't create public opinion; it simply gives 
voice to it. 

25. A distinction should be made between the direct and in- 
direct testimony of the senses. 

26. These are the same questions I gave you yesterday. 

27. The letter's direction could never be learned from the 
address. 

28. The younger is not as well qualified as the older. 

29. We will lend you the book, but may call for it to-morrow. 

30. The oflScers objectecf to him receiving so much salary. 

31. I will prepare myself for dinner while you take your 
walk. 

32. Our friend and neighbor were busily engaged in their 
garden this morning. 

33. His speeches should and probably have made some im- 
pression on the people. 

34. While you prepare dinner I will take a walk. 

35. Neither the parents nor the child was saved from drown- 
ing. 

36. I never have and never shall be satisfied with the arrange- 
ment you propose. 

37. The rising and setting sun will indicate the east and west. 

38. Imagine it to spread out in every direction further and 
further away. 



CHAPTER III. 
PARAORAPniJ{0. 

Thus far, we have treated of words and sentences. 
The combination or grouping of sentences closely re- 
lated is called paragraphing, and the grouj) itself a paror 
graph. The object of the paragraph is to indicate to the 
reader where the consideration of any chief thought be- 
gins and where it ends. The paragraph is indicated by 
beginning the first word a little to the right of the mar- 
ginal line. 

Paragraphing requires constant and careful attention, 
for every new thought produces a new problem as to its 
arrangement. The subject has been neglected, probably 
because of the supposed difficulty that attends it. The 
following rules will be helpful to the student : 

1. Make an analysis of the topic to he discussed. 

This may be either mental or written, but for young 
writers the written analysis is preferable. The habit of 
making an analysis is an important one which aids 
greatly not only in paragraphing but also in discussing 
a subject in a logical and systematic way. 

2. Make each point in the analysis the' subject of a distinct 
paragraph. 

To the writer who has made a good analysis or outline 
the work of paragraphing will not be difficult. Each 
division of the outline will indicate at least one sentence 

180 
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of importance, to which should be added such others as 
relate directly to the same topic. 

3. Preserve the unity of the paragraph. 

Let all the sentences have reference directly to the 
subject of the paragraph. Either of two plans of pro- 
cedure may be followed : The opening sentence may in- 
dicate the subject of the paragraph, and to this may be 
appended such explanations, arguments, and illustra- 
tions as may be necessary to impress the truth of the 
statement ; or it may be so arranged that the main sen- 
tence shall end the paragraph as a sort of summary or 
conclusion. The former of these two plans is the one 
usually adopted, for the reason that the attention of the 
reader is assured at once. 

The opening sentence should be as short as the sense 
will permit. It is sometimes difficult to awaken and 
hold the interest of the reader as he wanders through a 
long series of phrases to catch the chief thought. If 
interest be once aroused, the writer may then venture 
on longer sentences. 

The rule for paragraphing does not differ from that of 
harmony, in requiring that the sentences shall vary in 
both length and rhythm. Here, as elsewhere, ** Variety's 
the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor." 

4. Make the paragraphs progressive in meaning and sound. 

The bearing of each sentence on what precedes should 
be clear. There seems to be no necessitv for the addition 
of such sentences as add nothing to the original state- 
ment by way of either explanation, illustration, or argu- 
ment. If possible, the sentences should grow in strength 
as the paragraph proceeds, and the most forcible should 
be placed at the close. 
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5. Conricct the sentences of a paragraph so as to show their 
relation. 

Each sentence should naturally grow out of its prede- 
cessor. The stream of thought should flow smoothly. 
The transition from one sentence or clause to another 
should be so easy and natural as not to attract attention. 
To master the art of making the various parta of a para- 
graph harmoniously smooth will do much toward secur- 
ing elegance of style. 

In making the connection between clauses or members, con- 
junctions are generally used. These are known as — 

1. Cumulative ; as, and, also, again, further, besides, like- 
wise, etc., which connect similar statements. 

2. Adversative ; as, but, still, only, yet, however, neverthe- 

« 

less, etc., which connect consecutive statements that have a 
mutual relation. 

3. niative ; as, hence, accordingly, consecutively, etc., which 
express a relation of effect or consequence. 

Frequently, w^hen the connection is very close or very distant, 
connectives are omitted and punctuation marks take their place. 

Note. — The following is a good exercise in paragraphing : The 
teacher selects a paragraph from a school-reader or some other book, 
reads aloud the sentences of that paragraph without regard to 
arrangement, and then requires the pupils to rearrange the sen- 
tences in a paragraph and compare with the original. 



CHAPTER IV. 
FIGURATIVE LAJfOUAGE. 

Figurative Language is an intentional deviation 
fi'om the ordinary form of expression. These departures 
from the simple form of expression are known as Figr 
ures of Rhetonc, Ancient writers named some of these 
figures trcype^^ or turns, because the words are turned 
from one signification to another; but there seems to 
be no necessity for this distinction, and it is therefore 
not made in this treatise. 

Figures of Rhetoric occur in nearly all kinds of com- 
position. They are usually founded on the relation of 
things. The difference between plain and figurative lan- 
guage will be naade more clear by illustration. 

Thus, when we say, " The warrior's bow lies beside him," we 
make a statement in plain language ; but when we say, " Beside 
him sleeps the warrior's bow," we represent the bow as sleeping, 
and the language is figurative. 

• Thus, also, when we speak of one as being " a fox in the 
council and a lion in the field," we use figurative language 
to show his shrewdness in debate and his bravery in battle. 

Figures Natural. — Figures are not the invention of 
the rhetorician. The most illiterate as well as the most 
learned use figures in their speech. Indeed, it is a diffi- 
cult matter for either learned or unlearned to discourse 
for any length of time without to some extent using fig- 
urative language. 

188 
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Origin of Figrures. — Two sources are named by rhet- 
oricians to account for the origin of figures: 1. The 
barrenness of language ; and, 2. The pleasure which the 
use of figures gives. 

Of the first source it may be said that in their first attempts 
to use language men would naturally begin by giving names to 
objects. As the number of ideas increased, their stock of words 
would also necessarily increase ; but, the number of ideas in- 
creasing rapidly and indefinitely,no vocabulary extensive enough 
could be invented to express all ideas in a literal sense. It 
therefore became necessary to make a word which already ap- 
plied to an idea apply to others which bore a real or fancied 
resemblance to the former. Thus, the word dull, which was 
applied primarily to an instrument having an edge, as, " a dull 
knife" or "a dull sword," has been made to apply figuratively 
in such expressions as " a dull boy," " a dull book," " a dull 
lecture," etc., because there is a fancied resemblance of the 
mental effect of the latter to the material effect of the former. 
A large number of figures have arisen in this way. The words 
have been extended from material objects to mental peculiar- 
ities. Hence have arisen such expressions as " a soft heart ", 
"a rough temper", "a clear head", **a piercing judgment", 
"a freezing reception", "inflamed with anger", and "melted 
with pity." 

Of the secQnd and principal source of figurative language, the 
pleasure which the use of figures gives, it may be said that a 
figurative expression is frequently more vivid and more agree- 
able than a literal one. The figurative expression adds pleasure, 
because it conveys not only the idea expressed by the literal 
statement, but also additional ideas. 

Thus, we speak of the sun as "the powerful king of day", 
of darkness as "the veil of night", of death as "the king of 
terrors ", of old age as " gray hairs ", — in each not only convey- 
ing additional ideas to those expressed by the literal form, but 
conveying them more impressively. 
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Advantages op Figurativb Language. 

1. Figures Enrioh Language by increasing its facilities 
for expression. Where by literal language we would 
frequently be restricted to a single form of statement, 
figurative language enables us to choose from many 
forms . of expression, and, in addition, to express the 
most minute differences and shades of thought. 

2. Figures Dignify Style. — When treating of elevated 
and important subjects the' words and phrases of every- 
day life are frequently too familiar and commonplace. 
In such cases figurative language aids us greatly in dig- 
nifying our style and making it suit the importance of 
the subject. As has been said, figures have much the 
same efiect on language as elegance of dress has on the 
appearance of persons of rank and importance. Figures 
often aid greatly in beautifying prose, and in poetry 
they are indispensable. 

Note the difference in effect between the plain statement — 

" We all must die," 

and the figurative, meaning the same thing — 

" With equal pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate." 

3. Figures Frequently make Language Clearer and 
More Forcible. — They do this partly by presenting two 
objects to the mind simultaneously, and yet without 
confusion, one being used to illustrate the other. Fig- 
urative language is especially helpful in illustrating 
abstract thoughts and in making them more clear and 
forcible. An appropriate figure often carries the full 
force of an argument in a single sentence. This is no- 
ticeable in the following quotation from Young: 
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'' When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sediment that 
renders it impure and noxious." 

Caution. — While there can be no question as to the 
importance and use of rhetorical figures, it must not be 
supposed that they should in any way take the place 
of thought. They are simply the ornamental dress of 
thought. No more severe criticism can be passed on a 
writer than to say of him that if his composition were 
stripped of its figures there would be nothing left. The 
writer should first have something to say, then say it in 
the clearest, strongest, and most attractive way possible, 
using figurative language only where it is likely to ren- 
der the statement clearer, stronger, more dignified, and 
more pleasing than could be done in plain language. 

EXERCISE. 

Change the figurative expressions in the following to plain langn>age : 

Thus : Figurative — A dull essay. 

Plain — An uninteresting essay. 

1. The morning of life; the evening of life; a frame of ada- 
mant ; a soul of fire ; sinews of steel ; a cold heart ; a thin con- 
gregation ; an attack of fever. 

2. Curses, like chickens, come home to roost. 

3. We shall leave our footprints on the sands of time. 

4. Many a vessel is swallowed by the hungry sea. 

5. The kingdom of God is like a grain of mustard-seed. 

6. How often would I have gathered thy children together 
as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings I 

7. She sat like Patience on a monument smiling at grief. 

8. Marshal Ney was a lion in battle. 

9. Death fell in showers. 

10. Strike while the iron is hot. 

11. The ship wrestles with the storm. 

12. The moon climbs the eastern sky. 

13. Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence. 
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14. Make hay while the sun shines. 

15. The ballot shall take the place of the bullet. 

16. The pen is mightier than the sword. 

17. Guilt is wedded to misery. 

18. Homer's genius soars higher than Virgil's. 

19. Night dropped her sable curtain down, and pinned it 
with a star. 

20. The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed. 



Kinds of Figures. 

Figures have been variously classified by rhetoricians. 
The arrangement made by- the older rhetoricians, based 
on Resemblance, Contiguitj", and Contrast, is probably 
as good as any. Under this classification the figures may 
be arranged as follows : 



1. Founded on Resemblance. - 



2. Founded on Contiguity. 



8. Founded on Contrast. 



Simile, 
Metaphor, 
Personification, 
Allegory. 

' Metonymy, 
Synecdoche, 
Exclamation, 
Hyperbole, 
Apostrophe, 

^ Vision. 

' Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Epigram, 

Interrogation, 
L Irony. 



1. Simile. 

Simile is a comparison of objects based on resem- 
blance; as, 



M 
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" Pleasant words are like oil poured upon the waters ;" ** The 
child reclined on its mother's bosom a8 some infant blossom on 
its parent stem." 

The comparison in a simile is usually made by the 
use of like^ cw, or so. (See examples above*.) 

Condensed Similes. — What are known as condensed 
similes do not, however, require the use of connecting 
words. Note the following: 

" Too much indulgence is injurious ; hot-house plants rarely 
flourish in the atmosphere of the outer world." 

The resemblance indicated by the simile is not always 
between objects themselves. Any comparison by which 
two objects are so associated in the mind that one sug- 
gests the other may produce simile. 

The following sentence from Ossian exhibits a simile result- 
ing from the relation or comparison of eflect : 

" The music of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that ar© 
past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." 

Likeness is the basis of simile, but it must not be like- 
ness of things of the same kind. Thus, the comparison 
of the likeness of one man to another, one city to an- 
otlier, etc., is not figurative, but plain language. To 
say that the Hudson, like tlie Rhine, flows amid beau- 
tiful scenery does not produce a simile, because both 
are rivers. But in saying of one that'* His life glides 
like the streams that make the meadows green," we 
compare a life to a stream, which gives us a valid 
simile. 

Suggestions. 

1. Similes should not he drawn from the comparison of 
objects having too close a resemblance. 

Much of the pleasure in a simile is derived fro:ii the 
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surprise created by the discovery of likenesses which 
were at first glance not apparent. Where the likeness 
is so close as to create no surprise, no pleasurable feel- 
ing is aroused, and the simile is of little value. The 
comparison •of a beautiful woman to a queen violates 
this requirement in the formation of similes, because 
of the fact that the resemblance is so apparent as to 
cause no surprise in drawing the figure. 

2. Similes should not be drawn on slight resemblance. 
Similes drawn on too slight a resemblance serve 

neither to enrich the language nor to make it clearer 
and more forcible. The mind instead of being pleased 
is distracted and perplexed in the attempt to discover 
the supposed resemblance in a far-fetched simile. 

The following are examples of ill-drawn similes in this 
respect : 

" The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wing of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight." — Longfellow. 

" Give me the crown. — ^Here, cousin, seize the crown : 
Here on this side, my hand : on that side, thine ; 
Now is this crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
The empty one ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen, and full of water. 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount on high." — Shakespeare, 

3. Trite similes should be avoided. 

Trite similes are those which have been in use so long 
as to have lost their novelty. Many of what are now 
known as trite similes were beautiful and appropriate 
when first constructed, but, having lost their charm of 
novelty, they should be abandoned. Among this clasa 
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of similee are the comparison of a hero to a lion, a white 
brow to alabaster, a ruddy cheek to a rose, and so on. 

The use of trite similes is a sure indication that the 
writer is not original. The original writer draws his 
similes from nature, whereas a writer having but a 
limited range of thought is usually satisfied to make 
use of the similes constructed by others. 

4. Similes should not he drawn from resemblances to objects 
with which ordinary readers are not familiar. 

But little pleasure can be derived from a comparison 
which it is difficult for a reader to understand. In 
accordance with this suggestion, comparisons should 
not be based on scientific discoveries or on objects or 
actions with which only the members of certain trades 
or professions are acquainted, So also it is best to avoid 
drawing comparisons with objects found only in foreign 
countries, and with which the ordinary reader is ac- 
quainted only by reading. To be efifective the simile 
should be drawn from comparisons likely to be familiar 
to the reader. 

5. In serious discourses similes should not he dravm from 
reserablances to low or trivial objects. 

Where the object of a writer is to produce a burlesque, 
this suggestion does not apply, for it is the aim of the 
burlesque to ridicule. 

The following from Pope's Homer is an example that violates 
Suggestion 5 : 

" As wasps, provoked by children in their play, 
Pour from their mansions by the broad highway, 
In swarms the guiltless traveler engage, 
Whet all their stings, and call forth all their rage ; 
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All rise in arms, and, with general cry, 
Assert their waxen domes and buzzing progeny : 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion swarms, 
So loud their clamors and so keen their arms." 

6. In d^cribing what is trivial similes should not be dravm 
from resemblance to what is great or sublime. 

This suggestion does not apply where the object is to 
produce the mock-heroic. 

7. Similes should not be used when anger, terror, or any 
other strong pa^ssion is expressed. 

Speakers and writers under the influence of strong 
emotion do not find time to search for striking com- 
parisons. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out and explain the similes in the following : 

1. Much forehead in a face is like much sky in a horizon. 

2. It [mercy] droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven on the 
place beneath. 

3. At first, like thunder's distant tone, 
The rattling din came rolling on. 

4. With wings folded, I rest on mine airy nest, as still as a 
brooding dove. 

5. The burning city was like an ocean of flame. 

6. Youth is like the May of life ; old age is like its December. 

7. She looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed in dew. 

8. And silence, like a poultice, comes 

To heal the blows of sound. 

9. And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

10. It were a journey like the path to heaven 

To help you find them. 
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11. His chin, new reaped, showed like a stubble-land at bar- 
vwt home. 

12. I see you sUind like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. 

13. The hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain. 

14. The buildings have been surrounded with gardens as rich 
as a piece of Teheran tapestry. 

EXERCISE. 

Criticise the following similes where faulty : 

1. Then the bitter sea 
Inexorably pushed between us both ; 

And, sweeping up the ship with my despair, 
Threw us out as a pasture to the stars. 

2. The diamond on his bosom was only paste, but it shone 
liko the evening star. 

.'i. Witli brow of ahibastcr and cheeks like the rose, how could 
^\w liclp attracting attentifm? 

\. Her tresses were as glossy and as black as the raven's 

o. The sun in figures such as these 

Joys with the moon to play; 

To the sweet strains they advance, 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she bears. 

6. Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers. 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers, 
As, on the confines of adjoining grounds. 

Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds. 
They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain nor yield 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field. 

7. Shakespeare was, like Milton, a celebrated English poet. 

8. As the speaker grew more enthusiastic his voice grew 
loader and louder until it roared like a hurricane. 
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EXERCISE. 

Supply "like ", "a«", "Just as ", or "so", to complete the similes 
in the following : 

1. The hart panteth after the water-brook. My soul panteth 
after thee. 

2. The bee hangs upon the flower. I hang upon the honey 
of thy eloquent tongue. 

3. Flowers are stars, wherein wondrous truths are made 
manifest. 

4. Ignorance is the curse of Grod ; knowledge is the wing 
wherewith we fly to heaven. 

5. No man is born an artist ; no man is born an angler. 

6. Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 

7. Words are sunbeams : the more you condense them the 
deeper they burn. 

8. Our Garrick's a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree. 

9. His rudeness is sauce to his wit. 

10. This young man is a fashion-plate, on which we may 
always find the latest style of dress. 

11. The nebulae are ant-hills of stars. 

12. The wish is father to the thought. 

EXERCISE. 

Compose similes by drawing comparisons between the following : 

\ 1. World — theatre. ^2. Errors — straws. 8. Education — tree. 
4. Laughter — rippling brook. 5. Style — dress. 6. Hungry — 
grave. 7. Cold — charity. 8. A false friend — a shadow. 9. A 
statesman — a pillar. 10. Bravery — lion. 11. Hope — sunshine. 
^ 12. Neglected talent — a flower in the desert. 13. Earth — moth- 
er. 14. \ Youth — morning. 16. Joy and sorrow — light and 
shade. < 16. Weak thoughts in high-sounding phrases — fire- 
crackers in an empty barrel. 17. Old age — sunset. 18. Life 
— a sea. ^19. Wisdom — owl. 20. Death of a child — blighting 
of a blossom. 
13 
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2. Metaphor. 

Metaphor is an implied comparison. A metaphor 
may be regarded as an abridged simile. 

Difference. — The chief difference between metaphor 
and simile lies in the form of statement. In the simile 
the comparison is made by the use of like^ as, etc. In 
the metaphor these terms of comparison are omitted. 
Thus, when we say, " The stars are like candles lighting 
up the night," we express the thought in the form of a 
simile, but when we say, '* The stars are night's candles," 
we express the thought by means of a metaphor or im- 
plied comparison ; and we may make the metaphor still 
stronger by assuming the comparison, as is done by 
Shakespeare when he uses the beautiful metaphor, 
" Night's candles are burnt out," meaning that dawn 
has come and the stars have disappeared. 

Language is replete with metaphors. Metaphor is, 
indeed, the most common of figures, and so frequently 
is it used that in many cases we fail to recognize it as a 
figure. Many metaphors after long-continued use seem 
to lose their figurative character. These are known as 
" faded metaphors," and so great is their number that 
Richter, the German poet, has been led to call language 
" a dictionary of faded metaphors." 

Value of Metaphor. — 1. Metaphor Aids the Memory by 
Multiplying Meanings without Multiplying Words, — Thus, 
by the use of metaphor the same words may have a num- 
ber of different applications. The word " pointed," for 
instance, means having a point, but we apply the term 
metaphorically to " a pointed remark," " a pointed illus- 
tration," " a pointed argument," etc. 
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2. Metaphor Aids the Understanding, — It does this by il- 
lustrating the abstract and the intangible by means of the 
concrete and the tangible. One of the most important 
helps in illustrating abstract truths is the metaphor. 
Thus, we speak of "a flight of the imagination," "a ray 
of hope," ** the grasping of an idea," " the recollection 
(recalling) of a fact." The terms " perception " (a see- 
ing through), " imagining " (the forming of an image), 
and others of the same nature are faded metaphors. 

3. Metaphor Impresses the Feelings. — Qn this point Blair, 
in one of his lectures, says : " Of all the figures of speech, 
none approaches so near to painting as metaphor. It 
gives light and strength to description, and makes Intel* 
lectual ideas in some degree visible, by giving them 
color, substance, and sensible qualities." It is this 
power of the metaphor that makes poetry pleasing. 

A metaphor not only creates an agreeable surprise, but 
it also incites the mind to trace out the implied resem- 
blance. Thus, when we say of a man who is sturdy and 
unyielding, " He is not a willow, but an oak," the mind 
begins at once to trace out the dissimilarity to the yield- 
ing willow and the resemblance to the sturdy oak. 

4. Metaphor Secures both Brevity and Smoothness, — This 
will be readily perceived by the comparison of a few 
metaphors with similes expressing substantially the 
same meaning. Take, for example, the following: 

Simile. — " A fatal habit settles upon one like a vampire, and 
sucks his blood." 

Metaphor. — "A fatal habit is a vampire that sucks one's 
blood." 

Simile, — "As in passing through a prism beams of white 
light are decomposed into the colors of the rainbow, so in tra- 
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TersiDg the soul of the poet the colorle&s rays of truth are trans- 
formed into bright-tinted poetry." 

Metaphor, — "The white light of truth, in traversing the 
many-sided, transparent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris- 
hued poetry." — Herbert Spencer, 

The simile usually gives clearness to an illustration 
where the metaphor gives force. 

The simile may usually be condensed to a metaphor, 
and the metaphor may be expanded into a simile. 

Suggestions. 

The suggestions heretofore given with regard to the 
use of the Simile apply also to some extent to the use 
of the Metaphor. 

There are additional suggestions which apply partic- 
ularly to the use of the Metaphor. The following are 
the most important: 

1. Metaphorical and Plain Language should not be Used 
in the Same Sentence, — That is, when a metaphor is in- 
troduced into a sentence, all other parts of the sentence 
should be made to conform to the metaphor. 

The suggestion is violated in each of the following sentences : 

" Boyle was the father of chemistry, and brother to the earl of Cork,** 
*^ When entering the tmlight of dotage, reader, I mean to have a 
printlng^esa in my own stvdy," — De Quincey. 

" To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest (met.) early, but mature (met.) the praise (lit.)." — Pope, 

" I was aailing in a vast ocean (met), without other help than the 
pole-star (met.) of the ancients, and the rules of the French stage (lit.) 
among the moderns." 

Note. — ^The following are given as correct examples of 
metaphor: 

" Antonv is but a limb of Caesar." 
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" In peace thou art the gale of spring ; in war, the mountain of 
storm." — Oaaian. 

" You make him but the spigot of a cask, 
Bound which you, teachers, wait with silver cups 
To bear away the wine that leaves it dry." 

2. Mixed Metaphors shxndd he Avoided. — A mixed met- 
aphor is one in which two different figures in the same 
sentence are used to represent the same object. 

The following sentence contains a mixed metaphor : 

" The chariot of the day peers over the mountain-tops." 

Here the sun is first represented as a chariot, and later as a 
person peering over the mountain-tops ; but certainly a chariot 
cannot peer. 

Note the mixed metaphors in the following : 

'^ The world should throw open all its avenues to the passport of a 
woman's bleeding heart" — Ilawlhome, 

" I bridle in my struggling muse in vain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain." — Addison, 

"The fire of jealousy will soon root out all happiness from the 
domestic circle." 

3. Metaphors should he Appropriate to the Subject. 

Thus, to pray that " the Almighty shall be a rock to the 
mariners at sea " is to use a metaphor wholly inappropriato, 
as in effect it expresses the contrary of what the speaker would 
probably wish. A rock at sea is a source of danger to mari- 
ners, whereas the petitioner desires their safety. 

4. An Excess of Metaphors should he Avoided, — Too 
many metaphors should not occur in succession. When 
metaphors follow one another too closely, the mind is 
likely to be distracted by the rapid change. The too 
frequent use of metaphor also has much the same ef- 
fect as overdressing the person. It serves to attract at- 
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tention, but since it violates good taste it oflFends rather 
than pleases. The same remark applies to the crowd- 
ing of different metaphors on the same subject. It is 
better to use metaphors at judicious intervals and on 
suitable subjects. 

5. Metaphors should not be Carried too Far. — Carrying 
out the metaphor so that all the minor and irrelevant 
details are dwelt upon is called straining the metaphor. 

The following will serve as a sample of this fault, which is 
one thac is likely to weary the reader: 

" Since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath been wrecked 
in the gulf of thy self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldst 
take in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance 
in the port of sincerity and justice, which is the port of safety ; lest 
the tempest of our vengeance make thee perish in the sea of the 
punishment thou deservest." 

Metaphor on the Adjective. — Sometimes the compari- 
son is indicated by the adjective, as in the following : 
marble-hearted fiend, a sharp boy, an acute thinker, rosy- 
tinted morning, stormy passions, a harsh temper. 

Metaphor on the Verb. — Sometimes the comparison is 
indicated by the verb. In this case the object is not 
mentioned, but the verb is of such a nature as to ex- 
press an action that cannot be mistaken. Thus, " His 
diction flowed on smoothly, but now and then it broke 
into ripples as it met the pebbles in its way." Here we 
cannot fail to understand the comparison between the 
author's diction and a stream. 

EXERCISE. 

a. Point out the metaphors in the following. 

b. Rewrite ea^h metaphor in the form of a simile. 

1. Candor is a delicate flower. 
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2. The soul is the only bird which sustains ijts cage. 

8. Talent is a cistern, genius is a fountain. 

4. Locomotives are the shuttles that fly back and forth 
across the web of the continent. 

6. Thy mind is the garden of the sluggard, where weeds 
have choked the fair and tender blossoms. 

6. Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 

7. Inflections are words that have lost their specific gravity. 

8. Life is a sea ; how fair its face I 

How smooth its dimpling water's pace I 

9. gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse I 

10. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream. 

11. My life is a wreck. I drift before the chilling blasts of 
adversity. 

12. Love is the ladder on which we climb to a likeness with 
God. 

13. Flowers are stars wherein wondrous truths are made 
manifest. 

14. The Lord is my rock and my fortress. 

15. The world is a comedy to those that think, a tragedy to 
those that feel. 

16. He is the very pineapple of politeness. 

17. With hearts of stone they drove their victims from the 
country. 

18. The sweetest blossoms fringed the little stream. 

19. With a sweet disposition and with soft manners she won 
to her cause all whom she approached. 

20. To-day he puts forth his leaves of hope ; to-morrow blos- 
soms, and bears his honors thick upon him; the third day 
comes a frost, a killing frost, and when he thinks, good easy 
man, full surely his greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, and 
then he falls, as I do. 
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EXERCISE. 
QrUioi9e the followiiig and reconstruct : 

1. A torrent of superstition consumed the land. 

2. Eradicate the scourge of intemperance. 

3. Let us plaster up this disease of ignorance. 

4. Our voice will ever be heard in clarion tones, putting its 
shoulder to the wheel of progress and trampling on oppression 
with both feet. j 

5. Many a youth launches forth on the journey of life with no 
fixed end in view. 

6. They are brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned. 

7. The strong pillar of the Church has fled. 

8. The Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 

9. The king of day has patrolled the ecliptic in his diurnal 
excursion, and is now fast sinking behind the uninterrupted 
fringed woodland through a radiating arch of molten gold 
striped with broad bars dazzling in brightness, which disperse 
into gregarious hills of gilded cotton, eventually melting away 
into feathery foam. 

10. The last spark of life is ebbing, and the soul is preparing 
to take its flight. 

11. The argument aroused the slumbering Are of passion in 
his bosom. 

12. The colonies were not yet ripe to bid adieu to the mother- 
country. 

13. That wonderful old furnace where the hand of God works 
the bellows. — Cheever, on a Volcano, 

14. Yet exactly upon this level is the ordinary state of musi- 
cal feeling throughout Great Britian ; and the howling wildemees 
of the psalmody in most parish churches of the land counter- 
signs the statement. 

15. Let us keep this ball rolling until it shall prove a sting in 
their cpnsciences. 

16. The price of provisions immediately soared to the unat- 
able. 
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17. Eaton, Davenport, and five others were the seven pillars 
for the new House of Wisdom in the wilderness. In August, 
1639, the seven pillars assembled, possessing for the time full 
power. 

18. But, although clouds of dusky warriors were seen from 
time to time hovering on the highlands as if watching their 
progress, they experienced no interruption. 

EXERCISE. 

Compose metaphors by using the first of each pair of the follomng 
words to represent the second metaphorically: 

Thus, Dance — ^move gracefiilly : The shadow danced across 
the green. 

1. Paint — describe ; 2. Blow — affliction ; 8. Veil — conceal ; 
4. Fly — move swiftly; 6. Blush — become red; 6. Yoke — power; 
7. Spring — source; 8. Drink — absorb; 9. Path — career; 10. 
Morning — ^youth; 11. Seal — close; 12. Curb — restrain; 13. 
Evening— old age. 

Note 1. — Let the student select a number of metaphors from 
newspapers, magazines, and other literature, and present them 
in class. 

Note 2. — Let the student select a number of similes, and 
convert each into a metaphor; also change metaphors to similes. 

3. Pebsonipioation. 

Personification is that figure in which the attributes 
of living beings are ascribed to things inanimate. This 
may be — (1) Where animals are raised to the rank of 
man ; (2) where inanimate things are raised to the rank 
of animals ; and (3) where inanimate things are raised 
to the rank of man. 

Two Forms. — Personification may exist in two forms, 
caused either by the use of an adjective or by the use of 
a verb. 
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a. By the Use of an Adjective. — ^When an adjective is 
used to personify, it is always one that expresses a quality 
which literally belongs to living beings alone ; and when 
the names of animals are personified by the use of an 
adjective, it is always one which expresses some quality 
belonging to man. Thus, we speak of " a dying flame," 
" a raging fever," " smiling plenty," " a crud disaster ;" also 
of " a patient ox" " an intelligent horse," and the like. 

b. By the Use of a Verb. — This is a slightly higher 
form of personification than that produced by the use 
of the adjective. Both forms have by some been called 
a species of metaphor, but they are in reality the only 
two classes of pure personification that exist. The fol- 
lowing sentences, "Pestilence stalked o'er the land," 
"The monkey then arose and addressed the assemblage," 
are good examples of personification by the use of the 
verb. 

The Use of the Pronoun. — The English language hav- 
ing a natural gender, the figure of personification is fre- 
quently introduced by the use of the masculine or the 
feminine pronoun. Thus, when we say, "The moon 
receives its light from the sun," we indicate that the 
moon is regarded as not having sex. But when we say, 
" The moon casts her bright rays over the landscape," 
we assign to her sex, and thus personify the word. 
In a similar manner we personify the words ship, 
nature, and sun in the following: 

"The ship ploughs her way through the waves;" " Nature, through 
all her variety, is ever pleasing ;" " The sun rose in his regal splendor 
over the eastern hills." 

Note. — ^There is a still higher form of personification, which 
is used always in connection with apostrophe, and it owes much 
of its force to the fact that it is connected with this latter figure. 
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In such cases an inanimate object is personified, and is at the 
same time addressed as in apostrophe; as, — 

" Ye crags and peaks, I am with you once again." 

EXERCISE. 

Point Old (he figures of Personification in the following ; also name 
the form of personification : 

1. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. — Bryant, 

2. Imagination rules the world. — Napoleon, 

3. Hills peep o*er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! — Pope; 

4. Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer I — Stevens, 

6. Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails, 
And honor sinks where commerce long prevails. 

— Goldsmith, 

6. But winter lingering chills the lap of May. 

7. The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

— Goldsmith, 

8. I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses. — Tennyson, 

9. Beware of desperate steps. — Cawper, 

10. Early and provident fear is the mother of safety. — Burke, 

11. Ah I who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steeps where Fame's proud temple shines afar? 

— Beattie, 

12. Small habits well pursued betimes 

May reach the dignity of crimes. — Hannah More, 

13. Stern Ruin's ploughshare drives elate 

Full on thy bloom. — Bums, 

14. The intellect of the world must be awakening when it 
thus cries aloud to be satisfied. — Haggard, 
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15. Truths that wake to perish never. — Wordsworth. 

16. Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. — Coleridge. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Select ten sentences illustrating personification by the use of 
the adjective, 

2. Select ten sentences illustrating personification by the use of 
the verb, 

3. Write five original sentences illustrating personification by the 
use of the adjective, 

4. Write five original sentences illustrating personification by the 
use of the verb. 

4. Allegory. 

Allegory is an extended metaphor, in which the 
figure runs through the entire work. By some it is 
claimed to consist of a number of cognate metaphors. 

Simile, metaphor, and allegory are all founded on 
resemblance. Their difference may be illustrated with 
slight changes of Psalm Ixxx., in which the Jewish na- 
tion is represented as a vine. Thus, 

Simile, — " The Jewish nation is like a vine, which thou hast 
brought out of Egypt," etc. 

Metaphor. — " The Jewish nation is a vine, which thou hast 
brought out of Egypt," etc. 

Allegory, — "Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou 
hast cast out the heathen," etc. 

Allegory and Metaphor Differ. — There are two differ- 
ences between allegory and metaphor. First, Allegory is ex- 
tended to include a great variety of particulars, often making 
a complete story. This is not the case with Metaphor. Sec- 
ondly, Allegory suppresses all mention of the principal subject, 
and leaves us to infer the writer's intention from his general 
narration. 
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AUegfory, Parables, and Fables are Closely Related. 
— The following are the chief distinctions : 

AUeg'ory is the term used when reference is made to a whole 
poem, essay, or book, such as Addison's The Vision of Mirza, 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, Bunyan's Pilgrim^a Progress^ Swift's 
Tale of a Tubj Thomson's Castle of Indolence. 

A Parable is a shorter allegorical composition, and is gener- 
ally based upon possibilities, as the parables of the sacred 
Scripture. 

A Fable differs from a parable in being based on impossi- 
bilities. It frequently deals with the personification of animals, 
and closes with an application or " moral " embodying some 
important truth. The most familiar examples are .^op'a 
FableSy which are also the most famous. 

The following, from Longfellow's "Launch of the Ship," is a 
beautiful example of Allegory: 

"Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 

Humanity, with all its fears. 

With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel ; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat ; 

In what a forge and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope I 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock — 
'Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale I 
In spite of rock and tempest roar. 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea I 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee I" 
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Suggestions. 

1. Uke metaphor^ allegory should not he mingled with 
jdain language, ^ 

2. The allegory sJwuld not contain mixed metaphors. 

3. The relation between the allegory and its literal mean- 
ing should be clear. 

Note. — The general rules and suggestions with reference to 
metaphor apply with equal force to allegory. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the pupil select allegories to be read in class. 

5. Metonymy. 

Metonymy is a figure in which one object is described 
by the name of another to which it is related. The figure 
is based on the contiguity, in either time or space, of the 
two objects of thought. . 

Rhetoricians do not agree as to the number of forms 
in which Metonymy may exist, but the following are the 
most important. 

a. Cause for effect ; as, " We have read Milton and Shake- 
speare;" that is, authors for writings, 

b. Effect for cause ; as, " Can gray hairs make folly respect- 
able ?" that is, gray hairs for age, 

c. The container for the thing contained; as, " The bottle is his 
worst enemy ;" that is, the bottle instead of the contents, 

d. The sign for the thing signified; as, "The pen is the civil- 
izer of the world ;" that is, pen for literature or the spread of 
knowledge. 

To the foregoing are added by some rhetoricians the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Instrument for agent; as, "The pen is more powerful than 
the sword." 
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2. Material for the thing made; as, "He raised the glittering 
steel on high." 

But each of these may properly be classified under the forma 
heretofore given. 

Suggestions. 

1. In using Metonymy^ the Name of a Thing better Known 
should be Substituted for one that is less Known. — If this be 
not done, much of the beauty of the figure is lost. 

2. Avoid the Use of Names about which Little is Knoion, — 
The average reader is not supposed to be familiar with 
the heroes of mythology, or with characters but little 
known in history. 

3. Metonymy should Rarely be Used in Scientific State^ 
meats, 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures of Metonymy in the following ^ and show under 
which form each falls : ' ^ 

1. They have Moses and the prophets. 

2. The sceptre shall not depart from Jndah. 

3. Those who begin by reading novels may end by reading 
Milton and Shakespeare. 

4. Strike for your altars and your fires. 
6. The watched pot never boils. 

6. The time has come when the ballot shall take the place 
of the bullet. 

7. Your flashes of wit that were wont to set the table in a 
roar. 

8. The miser loves his purse. 

9. The whole town is laughing at his conceit. 

10. The speaker addressed the Chair. 

11. His slavery to the cup has dragged him down rapidly. 

12. A second Daniel come to judgment I 

13. England's commerce whitens every sea. 

14. The pulpit and the bench should be wholly above sua* 
picion. 
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15. Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

16. Now is the time when bayonets think. 

17. The tumult waned a little, and the House gathered a 
sliglit appearance of order. 

18. It is preferable that in addressing a Welsh audience an 
English pastor should use his own tongue rather than misuse 
the native dialect. 

19. Great Britain is not to be frightened even by a couple of 
hares. 

20. Let us imagine the consternation of the ladies of England 
if they were suddenly forced to an exclusive fare of George 
Eliot and Thackeray. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Select ten examples of Metonymy from current literature^ and 
show in what the metonymy in each case consists, 

2. Write five original sentences, each containing a figure of 
metonymy. 

' 6. Synecdoche. 

Synecdoche is a figure in which a name is given to 
an object that suggests more or less than we intend. 
Synecdoche is really a species of metonymy, but on 
account of its importance rhetoricians have given it a 
name of its own. It always represents the whole by a 
part or a part by the whole. Synecdoche may therefore 
take either of two forms : 

1. A part for the whole ; as sail for ships, waves for ocean, win- 
ters for years. Thus, " The snows of many winters have whitened 
his head." 

2. The whole for a part ; as, " All America was aroused by the 
contest ;" that is, many of the people of America. 

Value of Synecdoche. — The chief value of Synecdoche 
lies in the fact that it usually puts a thing well known for one 
less known. 
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Suggestions. 

1. In udng a part for the whoUj the language must be so 
expressed thai it may not he taken literally. Thus, 

^ Six hands were dismissed/' is correct. 
''Six hands were injured/' is faulty. 

2. In using the whole for a part, the figure mv^t be confined 
to those causes in zohich great magnitude is to be implied or 
where a disagreeable woi^d is to be avoided. 

EXERCISl^. 

Point out the figures of Synecdoche in the following, and show in 
what form the figure occurs : 

1. More than fifty sail were visible on the bay. 

2. There went out a decree from Csesar Augustus that all the 
world should be taxed. 

3. Give us this day our daily bread. 

4. All hands were busy at work. 

5. I am glad we are under roof for the night. 

6. Youth and beauty shall be laid iu the dust. 

7. Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

8. Miles of hulls lay rotting in the harbor. 

9. Let us count noses ? 

10. Probably a thousand head of cattle grazed on the prairie. 

11. She was a sprightly maid of sixteen summers. 

12. The busy fingers toil on. 

13. America shall hear the cry of the oppressed. 

14. All the world knows that the man of blood and iron is 
like all such men of imperious will. 

15. The district has been convulsed on the question of the 
appointment 

EXERCISE. 

1. Select five sentences each containing a figure of synecdoche, 

2. Construct five sentences each containing a figure of synecdoche, 

14 
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7. Exclamation. 

Exclamation is a figure b}'^ which a plain or simple 
fact is uttered with emotion. Not every exclamation, 
however, is a figure of speech. The interjections of the 
kmguage are plain not figurative language, yet they are 
all exclamations. Exclamation is a figure only when 
what would otherwise be a plain declarative statement 
is expressed in an exclamatory and emotional form. 
Thus,— 

What a terrible crime I 

What a piece of work is man I How noble in reason I how 
infinite in faculties I in form and moving, how express and 
admirable I in action, how like an angel I in apprehension, how 
like a god I the beauty of the world I the paragon of animals I — 
Shah'vxpeare' 8 Hamlet, 

EXERCISE. 

1. Select five sentences containing the figure of exclamation, ■' 

2. (Jotistruct five sentences illustrating the figure of exclamation, 

3. Change the figure of exclamation in the foregoing to plain lan^ 
guage^ and note the loss of force, 

8. Hyperbole. ' 

Hyperbole is a figure in which the object is either 

exaggerated or disparaged. Objects are represented to 

be either greater or less, or better or worse, than they 

really are. 

Hyperbole is used more frequently by the Eastern nations 
than by either Europeans or Americans. It is used also to a 
much greater extent by young persons than by those of more 
mature years, possibly because of the greater activity of the 
imagination in youth. Hyperbolical expressions like the fol- 
lowing, " As cold as ice," " As white as snow," " As quick as 
lightning," are very common even in conversation, and all of 
til em exaggerate beyond the bounds of truth the quality they 
compare. 
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Hyperbole is used for the purpose of impressing the mind 
with the magnitude or the importance of the object or quality 
which enters into the comparison. It is not expected that the 
hyperbole should be taken literally. It was Bayard Taylor 
who said that in his travels among the Arabs he could make 
himself understood only by the use of hyperbole, for the rea- 
son that the people of that nation speak almost wholly in this 
figure when malcing comparisons. 

Hyperbole is sometimes used to produce a humorous effect. 
Burdette introduces an example effectively where he speaks of 
a young man " whose face so burned with embarrassment that 
it would scorch an iceberg brown in ten minutes." 

The hyperbole indulged in by young persons should not be 
encouraged, as it is likely to cling to the speech of those who 
use it, and they continue to speak of awfully lovely bonnets, of 
splendid puddings, of adoring tomatoes, and the like. 

Suggestions. 

1. Hyperbole should he Used Sparingly. — The continued 
use of hyperbole not only tires the ear, but also leads 

.the reader to doubt the statements of the writer. 

2. The Terms of an Hyperbole should be Consistent. — 
Thus, we should not speak of one's being powerful weak, 
or of the weather's being as cold as blazes, or of persons' 
being exquisitely ugly, and the like. 

3. Violent Hyperbole should not be Used in Description 
or Narration. 

4. In order to have Force, an Hyperbole should be Briefly 
Expressed. — The effect of an hyperbole is lost when too 
many words are used as preliminary to the hyperbole 
itself. 

5. Hyperbole is not Appropriate to Scientific Statements, 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures of Hyperbole in the following : 

1. Falstaff, thou globe of flesh, spotted o'er with continents 
of sin. — Shakespeare, 

2. Here Orpheus sings ; trees, moving to the sound, 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around. — Pope, 

2. They (Saul and Jonathan) were swifter than eagles; they 
were stronger than lions. 
4. His mind was a vast magazine of knowledge. 
6. The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread. 

And trembling Tiber dived beneath his bed. — Dryden, 

6. The diamonds in thine eyes might furnish crowns for all 
the queens of earth. 

7. I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the 
blasted fir ; his shield, the rising moon : he sat on the shore 
like a cloud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

EXERCISE. 

Criticise the following hyperboles : 

1. I found her on the floor. 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful ; 
l*ouring forth tears at such a lavish rate 

That, wore the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of Heaven and quenched the mighty ruin. 

2. All armed in brass, the richest dress of war 
(A dismal, glorious sight), he shone afar. 
The sun himself started with sudden fright 

To see his beams return so dismal bright. — Cowley. 

3. I have bought myself a magnificent pair of gloves. 

4. Her speech was, I thought, mighty funny. 

5. The amount that I received for my share was immensely 

small. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Select five sentences containing Hyperbole. 

2. Construct five sentences each containing a figure of hyperbole. 

3. Reconstruct the sentences so as to express the thought in plain 
language. 
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0. Apostrophe. 

Apostrophe is a figure in which the absent is ad- 
dressed as though present. It sometimes also addresses 
the inanimate as though living. The word " apostrophe " 
means a turning away. The figure is therefore one in 
which we turn from the regular manner of speaking, 
and address the object in an impassioned manner. 
There can be no apostrophe without intense feeling. 

Apostrophe may exist in either of two forms : 

a. Pure Apostrophe; as, "O my son Absalom I my son, my 
son Absalom! would Gkxi I had died for thee I" 

b. Apostrophe combined with Personification; as in Byron's 

apostrophe to the ocean; 

* 

" Koll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean I roll." 

Note. — In the latter form the object must be personified before it 
can be addressed. 

EXERCISE. 

Select five sentences containing figures of apostrophe^ and state 
whether the figure is pure apostrophe or apostrophe combined with 
personification, 

10. Vision. 

Vision is a figure which represents past events oi 
imaginary objects and scenes as if actually present to 
the senses. It is sometimes called imagery. 

Use. — The chief use of Vision is to give to past or imagi- 
nary events the interest which belongs to that which is present 
The following example illustrates the figure : 

" CsBsar leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy." 
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11. Antithesis. 
Antithesis is a comparison based upon contrast; as,— 

'' Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful." 

The proper form of Antithesis is the balanced sen- 
tence, but there may be antithesis of thought without 
using the balanced sentence to express it. 

The figure of Antithesis is one of the most effective 
in composition, and if obliterated it would carry with it 
much of the wit of literature. 

It is a law of the mind that objects become more and more 
impressive by contrast. Thus, white appears even more bright 
when placed in contrast with black ; a tall man seems taller 
when placed by the side of a dwarf; and either noise or silence 
is most impressive when immediately following the other. On 
this principle, the figure of Antithesis becomes a most important 
one, inasmuch as it gives vividness to an idea by putting it in 
contrast with its opposite. 

m 

SUOGESTIONS. 

1. The Contrasted Ideas should have the same Verbal Con- 
struction.. — That is, nouns should be contrasted with 
nouns, verbs with verbs, etc., and the contrasted clauses 
should be as nearly alike in length and construction as 
possible. 

2. Antithesis should be Used Sparingly, — When employed 
too frequently it is likely to produce the impression that 
the author is less interested in what he has to say than 
in the manner of saying it. 

EXERCISE. 

Show what produces the figure of Antithesis in the following : 

1. At his touch crowns crumbled, beggars reigned, systems 
Viiniahed. 
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2. Sink or swim, lire or die, sur\'ive or perish, I give my hand 
mod bean to this Tote. 

3. Measures, not men. 

4. When reason is against a man, he will be against reason. 

5. Enemies in war, in peace friends. 

6. Presence of mind is greatly promoted by absence of biKiy. 

7. Wise men sometimes change their mindn ; fools, never. 

8. When bad men combine, the good must asHOciute. 

9. Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding. 

10. Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow. 

11. He that gathereth in summer is a wise son ; but ho that 
sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth shame. 

12. Man, like the child, accepts the proflered boon, 
And clasps the bauble when ho asked the moon. 

&X£RCISE. 

1. Select ten examples of Antithesis, and show what wonfs or idea* 
are in contrast in ea>ch sentence. 

2. Construct five sentences, eagh containing the figure qf antithesis, 

12. Climax. 

Climax is a figure in which tlio Btrcnglh of tho 
thought increases to the close of tlio sentence or tho 
paragraph. Thus,— 

"In form and moving, how express and admirable! in action, liow 
like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a god I" 

The order of arrangement may hold with reference to oitluT 
words, phrases, clauses, or sentences. 

Climax may be associated with other figures, as in tho exam- 
ple given above, in which it is associated with Kxolamatioi^ 

The parts of a climax, beginning with the weakest, grow in 
importance, the most forcible standing last and making the 
strongest impression. 

The opposite of this arrangement is called Anti-climax, in 
which the whole thought leaves a feeble impression because the 
closing part is feeble. 
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EXERCISE. 

Show haw the foUowing Benfenoes illusfrate the figure ff CUmax: 

1. A Scotch mist becomes a shower ; and a shower, a flood ; 
and a flood, a storm ; and a storm, a- tempest; and a tempest, 
thunder and lightning; and thunder and lightning, heaven- 
quake and earthquake. 

2. A day, an hour, an instant, may prove fataL 

3. It is the spirit of the English constitution, which, infused 
through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies, every part of the empire, even down to the minutest 
member. 

4. The stream of literature has swollen into a torrent, aug- 
mented into a river, expanded into a sea. 

5. We may die — die colonists, die slaves, die, it may be, 
ignominiously and on the scaffold. 

EXERCISE. 

Rearrange the following so thai each may form a climax .* 

1. The rain falls and deluges the land, the sky i8X)vercast, the 
cloud breaks. 

2. To weep for grief is human; to weep for compassion is 
divine; to weep for anger is womanish; to weep for fear is 
childish. 

3. Here I stand for impeachment or trial I I dare accusation ! 
I defy their whole phalanx I I defy the Grovemment I I defy 
the honorable gentleman I 

4. All that I hope in this life, all that I have, and all that I 
am, I am now ready here to stake upon it. 

5. I sink into the bosom of the grave, it opens to receive me, 
my race is run, my lamp is nearly extinguished. 

13. Epigram. 

Epigram is that form of expression in which there 
seems to be a contradiction between the real and the 
apparent meaning. 



k 
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Epigram originally meant an iascription on a tombstone. 
Such inscriptions usually being short, but expressing much, the 
term " epigram " was afterward applied to any brief but expres- 
sive saying. The term is still much used in this sense, but 
rhetorically it is the name given to an expression in which 
there seems to be a contradiction between the form of expres- 
sion and the actual meaning. 

Epigram and Antithesis are similar and yet different. They 
are similar, because in each there is an element of contradic- 
tion. They are different, because in antithesis the contrariety 
is between things, while in epigram it is between the real and 
the apparent meaning. 

The following are examples of epigram : 

" The child is father to the man." 

" The favorite has no friend." 

" When you have nothing to say, say it." 

EXERCISE. 

Explain what is meant by each of the following epigrams : 

1. Language is the art of concealing thought. 

2. Some are too foolish to commit folly. 

3. Verbosity is cured by a large vocabulary. 

4. He did not, indeed, wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
6. Ignorance is the mother of devotion. 

6. Necessity is the mother of invention. 

7. Facts are stubborn things. 

8. All is fish that cometh to net. 

9. Born, lived, died, sum up the great epitome of man. 

10. Never less alone than when alone. 

11. A custom more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 



EXERCISE. 



1. Select ten epigrams to present in class. 

2. Explain the meaning of each of iJiese epigrams. 



3. Construct five epigrams. 
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14. Interrogation. 

Interrogration is an animated form of expression by 
which the speaker puts forth in the form of questions 
what he neither doubts nor expects to be answered. 
Thus, 

*' Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death T* 

Note 1. — A negative interrogation aflarms. Thus, " Are we 
not men? Do we not bear the image of our Maker?" The 
natural answer must be in the aflirmative. 

Note 2. — An aflirmative interrogation denies. Thus, " Doth 
God pervert judgment? or doth the Almighty pervert justice?" 
Here the effect is to deny or give a negative answer to the 
question. 

EXERCISE. 

Note and tell the effect of the Interrogation in the following : 

1. But when shall we be stronger? Will it be the next week 
or the next year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and 
when a British guard .shall be stationed in every house ? . . . 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery ? 

2. Who shall lay anything to the charge of God^s elect? It 
is God that justifieth. Who is he that conderaneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is ever at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 

3. Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook ? or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put an hook 
into his nose? or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? Will he 
make many supplications unto thee ? will he speak soft words 
unto thee? Will he make a covenant with thee? wilt thou 
take him for a servant for ever? Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird? or wilt thou l>ind him for thy maidens? Shall 
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the companions make a banquet of him ? shall they part him 
among the merchants ? Canst thou fill his skin with barbed 
irons? or his head with fish-spears? 

15. Irony. 

Irony is a figure employed to express the opposite 
of the idea entertained. 

Irony ridicules an object under the pretense of prais- 
ing it. The true meaning is indicated sometimes by a 
sneering tone of voice, but generally the construction of 
the sentence is such as to indicate the irony. Thus, in 
the sentence from Johnson : 

*' Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a 
man straggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with help?" 

Irony sometimes conveys a compliment in the guise 
of an insult, but more frequently an insult in the guise 
of a compliment, as in the following : 

" For Brutus is an honorable man I 
So are they all, all honorable men." 

EXERCISE. 

1. Point out the figure of Irony in the following sentences. 

2. Rewrite each sentence so as to express the idea without Irony. 

1 . Have not the Indians been kindly treated ? Have not the 
temporal things, the vain baubles and filthy lucre of this world, 
which were too apt to engage their worldly and selfish thoughts, 
been taken from them ; and have they not instead thereof been 
taught to set their affections on things above ? — Irving, 

2. No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 
you. — Job, 

3. The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the hon- 
orable gentleman has with such spirit and decency charged 
upon me, I shall attempt neither to palliate nor to deny. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. Select several specimens of Irony. 

2. Rewrite each specimen so as to express the same idea withotU 
Irony, 

3. Compose several sentences each containing a figure of Irony, 

The Transferred Epithbt. 

Karnes, in his Elements of Criticism, gives what he 
calls the " transferred epithet," a figure in which the 
attributes of one subject are extended to another with 
which it is connected. He also gives the following 
forms : 

1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an attribute of the 
effect : 

" An impious mortal gave the daring wound." 

2. An attribut.e of the effect placed as an attribute of the 
cause : 

" No wonder, fallen from such a pernicious height." 

3. The effect itself placed as an attribute of the cause : 

" Casting a dim religious light." 

4. An attribute of a subject given to one of its parts : 

" To stoop with wearied wing and willing feet." 

6. A quality of the agent given to the instrument : 

" He drew his coward sword." 

6. An attribute of the agent given to that upon which it 

operates : 

" The high-climbing hill." 

7. A quality of one subject given to another : 

" He steers the fearless ship. 

8. A connected circumstance expressed as a quality of the 
subject: 

" 'Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try." 
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Minor Figures. 

In addition to the principal figures, the following are 
given as minor figures : 

1. Alliteration, or the repetition of the same initial 
letter; as, — 

" The lingering light of the setting sun." 

2. Apophasis, Paralipsis, Omission, or the pretended 
suppression of what one is at the time actually men- 
tioning; as, — 

" I say nothing of the profligate character of this man — I say 
nothing as to his habit of prevarication — but still, I do not feel that 
I can trust him." 

3. Onomatopceia, or the use of a word or a phrase to 
imitate the sound of the thing signified, as where we 
speak of " the buzz of the bee " or ** the rat-tat-tat on the 
door," meaning the knock. 

4. Asyndeton, or the omission of connectives ; as, — . 

" Thou openest thy hand, it is filled with riches." 

5. Polysyndeton, or the repetition of connectives ; as, — 

" For I am perauaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God." 

Note. — ^The remaining four figures are known as figures of 
syntax. 

1. Ellipsis, or the omission of such letters or words 
as are necessary to complete the sense and construction. 
The ellipsis of letters may be as follows : 

a. Aphaeresis, or the omission of a letter or letters -from the 
beginning of a word ; as, *gan for began. 
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6. Syncope, or the omission of a letter or letters from the middle 
of a word ; as, loi^d for loved, 

c. Apocope, or the omission of a letter or letters from the end 
of a word; as, thcf for though. 

The second variety of Ellipsis is that of words^ particularly 
connectives, as follows : 

a. The omission of the relative projumn; as, "This is the letter I 
wrote," for "This is the letter which I wrote/' 

b. The omission of the conjunction ; as, " He came, saw, conquered,*' 
for " He came and saw and conquered." 

The third variety of Ellipsis is that of an entire clause ; as, 
" Astonishing I" for " This is astonishing." 

2. Enallage, or a change of words. 

The two most common forms of enallage are — 

a. The use of one part of speech for another ; as, " The winds hlow 
8of( o'er Ceylon's isle." 

b. The use of one case for another ; as, " A President than whom 
none was more beloved." 

3. Pleonasm, or the use of more words than are 
necessary ; as, " He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear." 

4. Hyperbaton, or the intentional inversion of words. 
This is usually most prevalent in poetry, where it is 

known as poetic license, but it occurs also in prose ; as, 
'* You may search the mde world over, and you will not 
find one like him." 

GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Let the student name the figure or figures in each of the foUow- 
ing sentences. 

Wherever possible let each sentence be revrritten and expressed in 
plain language, 

1. Literary taste swings like a pendulum. — Higginson. 

2. Darwin's genius has been, in many ways, a web for the 
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feet of men whose conscience forbade them to walk in the paths 
of evolution. — Maurice Thompson, 

3. I read the kettledrum novels which are said to represent 
American life. — Idem. 

4. Lord Tennyson's heavy sabre-slash at Zola in his latest 
poem has elicited a swift stiletto-thrust in return. — Idem, 

5. In two hours we arrived at a crest where great Orizaba 
with its brilliant hood of everlasting snow stood before us. — 
Hurst. 

6. Those who have read Lothair will remember how Disraeli's 
keen, cutting knife dissects the question. 

7. When the man's head is white with the snows of over 
seventy winters. 

8. The fact that we have, as it were, macadamized all the 
roads of life, does not make the world softer to the feet of those 
who travel through it. 

9. Sydney Smith's wit bears, like wine, the tang of its own 
soiL 

10. The wit of fancy is the insane root that takes the reason 
prisoner. 

11. Sheridan's wit sparkled like some rare spar among a heap 
of pebbles. 

12. A sail passed at a distance. 

13. The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent. — Cowley, 

14. His wit, like an elephant's proboscis, could uproot an oak 
tree or pick up a pin. 

15. Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odor of 
incense in the fire. — Dr, Johnson. 

16. Swifter than the whirlwind flies the leaden death. 

17. Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. — Gray, 

18. What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam I — Pope, 

19. She from the rending earth and bursting skies 
Saw gods descend and fiends infernal rise ; 
H«re fixed the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. — Pope, 
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20. Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on, 
Inhumanly ingenious, to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave; 
Artificers of death I Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Blast the design, 
Great God of hosts I nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims of ambition's shrine. 

21. I drank but one cup before retiring. 

22. Life is an isthmus between two eternities. 

23. Man, thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear! — Byron, 

24. A false friend and a shadow attend only when the sun 
shines. 

25. Greece cries to us from the convulsed lips of her poisoned 
Demosthenes, and Rome pleads with us in the mute persuasion 
of her mangled Tully. — Everett, 

' 26. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment ; Pope, with 
perpetual delight. — Dr. Johnson. 

27. Soldiers I from yonder pyramids forty generations of men 
look down upon you I — Bonaparte, 

28. Thy modesty's a candle to thy merit. — Fielding, 

29. Nature is the master of talent ; genius is the master of 
n atn re. — Ho/ land. 

80. True friendship is a plant of slow growth. — Washington. 

31. The violet thinks, with her timid bhie eye. 

To pass for a blossom enchantingly sly. — Mrs. Osgood, 

32. The tulip is a courtly queen, 

Whom, therefore, I will shun. — Sbod. 

33. Two roses on one slender spray 

In sweet communion grew ; 
Together hailed the morning ray 

And drank the evening dew. — Montgomery, 

34. The day is done, and slowly frona the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts. 

And puts them back in his golden quiver. — Longfellow 
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35. Pleasantly between the pelting showers the sunshine 
gushes down. — Bryant, 

3G. The sun, of this great world both eye and soul. — Milton, 

37. Night brings out stars as sorrow shows us truth. — Baitey. 

38. The king's name is a tower of strength. — Shakespeare, 

39. Now the bright moming-slar, Day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east. — Milton, 

40. Gravity is the ballast of the soul. 
Which keeps the mind steady. 

41. Lo, sifted through the winds that blow, 
Down comes the soft and silent snow, 
White petals from the flowers that grow 

In the cold atmosphere. 
These starry blossoms, pure and white, 
Soft falling, falling through the night, 

Have draped the woods and mere. — Bungay, 

42. Thou hast been called, O sleep, the friend of woe. 
But 'tis the happy that have called thee so. — Southey, 

43. At my feet the city slumbered. — Longfellow, 

44. Blessings light on him who first invented sleep ! It covers 
a man all over, thoughts and all, like a cloak ; it is meat for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the 
hot. — Gervanf^, 

45. His tongue is now a string! ess instrument. — Shakespeare, 

46. Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume; 
The plume exposes, 'tis our helmet saves. 
Sense is the diamond, weighty, solid, sound ; 
When cut by wit it casts a brighter beam ; 
Yet wit apart, it is a diamond still. — Young, 

47. Love is a sudden blaze which soon decays ; 
Friendship is like the sun's eternal rays ; 
Not daily benefits exhaust the flame ; 

It still is giving, and still burns the same. — Oaij, 

48. Moses the law-giver and God's first pen. — Bacon. 

49. All Switzerland is in the field ; 

She will not fly ; she cannot yield. — Montgomery, 

15 
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60. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to view I 

— Woodworth, 

61. The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the 
clouds of sorrow gathered round his head, and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. — Dr. Johnson. 

52. Some lead a life unblamable and just, 

Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust; 
They never sin — or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend. 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small : 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cowper, 

63. Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees. 

Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze. — Oovrper, 

54. Beneath me flows the Rhine, and, like the stream of Time, 
it flows amid the ruins of the Past. — LongfeUow. 

55. Reputation, like beavers and cloaks, shall last some peo- 
ple twice the time of others. — Jerrold. 

56. He even ventured, sorely against his conscience, to try the 
effect of a silver key in unlocking the hard heart of the mistaken 
constable. 

67. Some village Hampden here may rest. — Gray. 

68. Ingratitude I thou marble-hearted fiend I — Shakespeare. 

69. Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that un traveled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as I move. — Tennyson. 

60. A fine lady is a squirrel- headed thing, with small airs and 
small notions about as applicable to the business of life as a pair 
of tweezers to the clearing of a forest. — Oeorge Eliot, 

61. I fear thee, ancient mariner I 

I fear thy skinny hand I 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. — Coleridge. 

62. Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won.— 
Qoldsfmith, 
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63. Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face. — Goldsmith, 

64. By Contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again. — Cowper. 

65. The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny's e'e and flush her cheek. — Bums, 

66. And I have loved thee, Ocean I and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward. — Byron, 

67. Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide. — 
ScoU, 

68. Through all the wide border his steed was the best.— 
Scott, 

69. Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? — Coleridge. 

70. My choir shall be the moonlight waves 
When murmuring homeward to their caves, 
Or when the stillness of the sea. 

E'en more than music, breathes of Thee. — Moore, 

71. When night, with wings of starry gloom, 

O'ershadows all the earth and skies 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes, 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 
So grand, so countless. Lord, are Thine. — Moore. 

72. Had not the easy good-breeding for which the Court of * 
Charles II. was celebrated.-^ Jfacaw/iay. 

73. He heard the lyres of angels or the tempting whispers of 
fiends. — Idem, 

74. He saw the high church-towers rising up into the morn- 
ing sky, the town reviving, waking, starting into life once more. 
•^Dickens, 

76. He was a dull lad, brought up by narrow-minded peo- 
ple^^-^Thackeray. 
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76. The auroral light of first love is gilding his horizon, and 
the music of song is in his path. — Carbjle, 

77. Then shall the meteor glances glow, 

And cowering, foes shall sink heneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes helow 
That lovely messenger of death. — Drake, 

78. Come when his task of Fame is wrought, 
Come, with her laurel leaf, blood-bought^ 

Come in her crowning hour. — HaUeck. 

79. The ocean old. 
Centuries old. 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 

Paces restless to and fro 
Up and down the sands of gold. — LongfeUow, 

80. Though flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat. — WhiUier, 

81. Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low- vaulted past I 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free. — Holmes, 

82. While Industry smiles at the changes she has wrought, 
and inhales the bland air which now has health on its wings. — 
Bayicrqft, 

83. At an early age, in the flower of youth and beauty, she 
was introduced to her brother's court. — Prescott, 

84. In the learned journal, in the influential newspaper, I dis- 
cern no form ; only some irresponsible shadow ; oftener some 
moneyed corporation, or some dangler, who hopes, in the mask 
and robes of his paragraph, to pass for somebody. — Emerson, 
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85. The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives. — Lowell, 

86. The wavering reflection of a silver star in the bosom of 
the brook told him that he was mistaken. — Irving. 

87. And then came Autumn with his immense burden of ap- 
ples, dropping them continually from his overladen shoulders 
as he trudged along. — Hawthorne. 

88. Youth is the aromatic flower upon the tree; the grave life 
of maturer years, its sober solid fruit. — Curtis, 

89. But is not autumn the manhood of the year ? Is it not 
the ripest of the seasons? Do not proud flowers blossom — the 
golden-rod, the orchis, the dahlia, and the bloody cardinal of 
the swamp-lands ? — Mitchell, 

90. The plastic hand must be moved by the same ethereal in- 
stinct as the eloquent lips or the recording pen. — Everett, 

91. To behold the wandering moon 
Eiding near her highest noon. 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through the fleecy cloud. — Milton, 

92. If your wine-bottle is the besetting sin, then, my friend, 
you must give up your wine-bottle or give up your soul. — Cuyler, 

93. What a heart our Father has I 

94. The Britannia library flourished with a new lease of life, 
and continued to bloom like a literary magnolia. 

9»5. The world is convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. 

96. Each fragment of stone must tell its tale of faith, and art, 
and splendor. 

97. This is likely a new city on the site of another, built when 
Time was young. 

98. It is enough to say that his style is an anachronism, like 
knee-breeches. 
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99. Jjet us " hold out the olive-branch " by all means, yet 
when honest men read of such brutalities they are moved to add, 
" but don't let us forget the cat-o'-nine-tails." 

100. Into the witch's broth of modern thought have been 
poured all the isms and all the ologies. 

Faulty Piqurbs. 

Criticise the following where faulty ; also reconstruct where possible : 

1. The commercial liberties of rising states were shackled by 
paper chains. — Bancroft, 

2. A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipped above ; 
Of this a broad extinguisher he makes. 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove. 

— Dryden, 

3. There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their 
own fermentation, stun and disable one another. — Bolingbroke, 

4. Across the streets, at wide intervals, one clumsy lamp was 
slung by a rope and pulley ; at night, when the lamplighter had 
let these down and lighted and hoisted them again, a feeble 
grove of dim wicks swung in a sickly manner overhead, as if 
they were at sea. — Dlcl-ais, 

5. There is not a single view of human nature that is not 
suliicient to extinguish the seeds of pride. — Addison, 

6. If no authority, not in its nature temporary, were allowed 
to one human being over another, society would not be employed 
in building up propensities with one hand which it has to curb 
with the other. — Mill, 

7. Aumerle, thou weeps't, my tender-hearted cousin I 
We'll make foul weather with despisM tears : 
Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer com. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. — Shakespeate, 

8. Milton, like Homer, wrote an epic, and, like Homer, he 
was blind. 

9. It gives a piteous groan, and so it broke ; 
In vain it something would have spoke; 
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The love within too strong for*t was, 

Like poison put into a Venice glass. — Cowley. 

10. Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn, 
Our other column of the state is borne, 

Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent. — Pope. 

11. He had now placed in the viceroy alty of Ireland that star 
of exceeding brightness, but sinister influence, the willing and 
able instrument of despotic power. Lord Straflford. — Hallam, 

12. Isn't that a lovely bonnet ? It's just charming. 

13. Here is a young man that is as bold as a lion. 

14. Draw them to the Tiber's bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

• 15. At the end of yonder bridge is his outstretched hand and 
open door. 

16. The apple of discord is now fairly in our midst, and if 
not nipped in the bud it will burst forth into a conflagration 
that will deluge the sea of politics with an earthquake of 
heresies. 

17. His heart swelled with the flames of passion. 

18. What splendid, what magnificent gloves I 
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CHAPTER V. 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSIOJf. 

In addition to clearness and force of expression, variety 
also is necessary. 

Blair*8 Remark.— On this point Blair says: "If we would 
keep up the attention of the reader or hearer, if we would preserve 
yivacitj and strength in our composition, we must be very attentive 
to vary our measures. This regards the distribution of the members 
as well as the cadence of the period. Sentences constructed in a 
similar manner, with the pauses falling at equal intervals, should 
never follow one another. Short sentences should be intermixed 
with long and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly as well as 
magnificent. Even discords, properly introduced, abrupt sounds, de- 
partures from regular cadence, have sometimes a good effect. Monotony 
is the great fault into which writers are apt to fall who are fond of 
harmonious arrangement ; and to have only one tune or measure is 
not much better than having none at all." 

Variety of expression may be secured either by chang- 
ing the diction or by changing the structure of the 
sentence. 

Change of diction may be secured — 

1. By the use of synonyms; as, fidelity and faithfulness, hum- 
ble and lowly, friendly and amicable, etc. Thus we may speak 
cither of one's fidelity or of his faithfulness, and express sub- 
stantially the same idea. 

2. By denying the contrary of a proposition ; as, " It is not diflfi- 
cult to manage the matter," instead of ** It is easy to manage 

232 
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the matter ;" or, " He could hardly be called a brave man," for 
" He is cowardly." 

This form of expression is known as euphemism, and is by some 
rhetoricians considered a separate figure. 

3. By circumlocution; that is, by saying indirectly what might 
be said directly ; as, "the terrestrial sphere" for " the earth," and 
similar expressions. In general, this mode of variation is not 
advisable, as the statement is apt to lose in force. 

4. By Recasting the Sentence, — Frequently, this is the only 
manner in which variety can be secured. No rule can be given 
for such recasting. Practice alone will enable, the writer to 
express the idea in diflferent forms. 

Change of structure may be secured — 

1. By Substituting an Interrogative for a Declarative Sentence. — 
Sometimes the interrogative form is more forcible than the 
declarative. 

2. By Substituting an Exclamatory for a Declarative Sentence. — 
This also is in most cases a more forcible form of expression 
than the declarative. 

Note how the following, " It is a beautiful sunset," is im- 
proved in force by changing to the exclamatory form : " What 
a beautiful sunset !" 

3. By Changing the Voice of the Verb. — Thus, — 

" The teacher requested him to recite." 

" He was requested by the teacher to recite." 

4. By the Use of there or it as an Introductory Word. — Thus, 
of the following sentences the first is the more impressive : 

1. "There were none so brave as he." 

2. " None were so brave as he." 

5. By Substituting the Direct Form of Statement for the In- 
direct. 

Thus, "Bacon said, 'Knowledge is power,'" for "Bacon said 
that knowledge is power." 
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6. By Tran^posUum of Parts of the Sentence, — ^This transpo- 
sition may take place in either prose or poetry, but it occurs 
most frequently in poetry. 

Thus, '^ Honor and shame rise from no condition" is transposed to 

read, 

" Honor and shame from no condition rise." 

So also, ''They who build beneath the stars, build too low/' is 
transposed to read, 

'* Too low they build who build beneath the stars." 

7. By Abridging Clattses. — ^The clauses to be abridged are 
usually adjective or adverbial in character, though substau- 
tive clauses also may be abridged. Thus, — 

The gates which are made of iron — Iron gates. 
When the bell rang — The bell having nmg. 

I believe that he is an honest man — I believe him to be an 
honest man. 

8. By Substituting Phrases for Words. — These phrases are 
equivalent to adjectives, adverbs, and nouns in the possessive 
case. 

9. By Expanding Phrases to Clauses, — ^These phrases may be 
infinitive, participial, or absolute. Thus, — 

1. " We listened to the speech to learn the facts " — " We listened to 
the speech that we might learn the facts." 

2. "Having finished my work, I returned home" = " When I had 
finished my work I returned home." 

3. " The army having been defeated, the soldiers at once sought 
for shelter" « "After the army had been defeated the soldiers at once 
sought for shelter." 



CHAPTER VI. 
SPECIAL PROPERTIES OF STYLE. 

The special properties of Style may be discussed under 
the beads of SubUmity, Becaity^ Wit, and Humor. 

1. SUBUUITT. 

It is not the province of rhetoric to show bow we ac- 
quire the idea of sublimity. That belongs rather to 
psychology. We cannot define the term, but we may 
name some of the qualities which produce the feeling 
of sublimity. Among these are the following : 

1. Vastness. — We have examples of this in the lofty 
mountains, steep precipices, the broad prairies, the 
boundless ocean, the starry firmament, etc. 

This vastness affects us much more forcibly when applied to 
perpendicular than to horizontal distance. Thus, a steep or 
perpendicular cliff of several hundred feet is more effective in 
producing the feeling of sublimity than many miles of level 
plains. Great depths also are more productive of sublimity than 
are great heights, as is readily demonstrated by first looking at 
a high building or tower, and then looking down from its top. 

2. Power. — Power is an element of the sublime. 
Familiar examples of powerful objects that produce a 
feeling of sublimity are the war-horse, the locomotive 
with its train, great conflagrations, earthquakes, light- 
ning, volcanoes, cataracts, the rushing of floods and 
torrents, hurricanes, cyclones, and tornadoes. 

286 
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A stream flowing gently between its banks is an object of 
beauty, but when it breaks over its barriers and rushes on as a 
torrent or is broken into numerous cataracts, it becomes an 
object of sublimity. " The sight of a small fire," says Longi- 
nus, " produces no emotion ; but we are struck with the boiling 
furnace of Etna pouring out whole rivers of liquid flame." So 
also the engagement of armies and fleets in battle, being the 
highest exhibition of human might, is one of the most forcible 
examples of sublime action. The following description of the 
war-horse by Job is a fine example of sublimity : 

" Hast thou given the horse strength ? Hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and re- 
joiceth in his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He 
mocketh at fear, and is not aflrighted ; neither turneth he back for 
the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and 
the shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
neither l)elieveth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets. Ha, ha ! and he smelleth the battle afar 
ofi*!" 

3. Awfulness. — Awfulness also produces feelings of 
sublimity. Familiar examples here are the silence and 
darkness of night, and solitude especially in a dense 
forest. 

Night scenes are usually most sublime. Thus, a storm, the 
firmament, the roar of the ocean, the tolling of a bell, an alarm 
of fire, — all are most sublime at night. Milton writes — 

" How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark, does Heaven's all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscured. 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne I" 

4. Sound. — Loudness of sound is another element of 
sublimity. Not all sounds, however, have this effect. 
Shrill sounds have the power of frightening and terrify- 
ing, but deep sounds are sublime. 
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By some writers the sounds characterized by sublimity 
are given mainly as follows : 

1. Sounds associated with the idea of danger; as the 
booming of cannon, the howling of a storm, the roar 
of a tornado, the rumbling of an earthquake. 

2. Sounds associated with great power actively exerted; as 
the dash of waves, the crackling of a conflagration, the 
roar of a tempest or a torrent. 

3. Sounds associated with ideas of majesty or solemnity ; 
as the sound of trumpets and other warlike instru- 
ments, the tolling of a bell, or the notes of a grand 
organ. 

4. Sounds produ-ced by strong orf&rocious animals; as the 
howling of wolves or the roaring of lions. 

5. Sounds of the human voice that indicate the more serious 
emotions; as sorrow, despair, terror, etc. 

In general, it will be noticed that sublimity of sound is not 
inherent in the sound itself, but arises from the association of 
ideas in connection with objects or occasions producing the 
sound. This is shown by the fact that when the sound and the 
idea are not associated, the feeling of sublimity is not aroused. 
A familiar instance is the rumbling of a carriage over a bridge. 
In such case, if the noise be mistaken for that of thunder it 
arouses a feeling of sublimity, but the moment the mistake 
is discovered this feeling ceases. On the contrary, if the roll- 
ing of thunder be mistaken for the rumbling of a carriage 
or the passing of a train of cars, no feeling is aroused. So also 
when the rumbling of a train is mistaken for that of an earth- 
quake, or when the lowing of a cow is mistaken for the roar 
of some wild animal. The sound may be sublime until its true 
origin is discovered, but then the feeling ceases. 

6. Moral Greatness. — Moral greatness also awakens 
sublimity. By some this has been called the m/yral sub- 
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lime. Thus, most heroic actions are productive of sub- 
limity, filling the mind with admiration. History gives 
us many examples. 

The following are given as some of the most fruitful 
sources of the moral mbU/me : 

1. Firmness in the Oause of Tnith and Justice. — Among the 
.most familiar examples are — 

a. Brutus sentencing his sons to death for having conspired 
against their country. 

b. Socrates preferring to die by the poisonous hemlock, rather 
than accept the means of escape in his power, hecause such 
acceptance might have heen construed into an admission of 
guilt on his part. 

c. Manlius ordering his son to the stake for engaging with an 
enemy contrary to Manlius's command. 

2. Generous Self-sacrifice in behalf of Another, — Occasional ex- 
amples of this are found in the heroic conduct of railway engi- 
neers who risk their own lives to save those of their passengers ; 
so also of commanders of ships and steamers who provide for the 
safety of passengers at the peril of their own lives. Other forcible 
illustrations are found in the story of Damon and Pythias and 
in the career of Coriolanus, who, after having been besought in 
vain by the leading men of Rome, yielded to his mother's tears 
and prayers, though aware that the consequences would be fatal 
to himself, and consented to withdraw his army with the words: 
" Mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son." 

3. Self-possession and Fearlessness in Circumstances of Danger, — 
Such was the incident in the career of Caesar when, in rowing 
across a branch of the sea, he was overtaken by a tempest of 
such violence that the pilot declared himself unable to proceed, 
and was met with the sublime reply of Caesar: " What do you 
fear? You carry Caesar 1" 

4. Exalted Patriotism, — Wolfe's death- scene on the Plains of 
Abraham exhibits the height of the niQr^l sublime. 
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The Sublime in Wrttino. 

There are a number of requisites for the production 
of the sublime in writing. Among these are — 

1. Sublimity of Subject. — Unless the subject on which 
one attempts to write, whether it represents an object or 
an action, is capable of awakening the feeling of sublimity 
in the writer, it will be impossible to produce a sublime 
piece of composition. High-sounding words applied to 
an insignificant subject will produce not sublimity, but 
bombast. Even the mere beautiful and the elegant can- 
not be raised to the dignity of sublimity. The passages 
in literature accounted sublime are mostly descriptions 
of natural objects or actions capable of producing strong 
emotion. The following examples will serve to illustrate 
the sublime in writing : 

** The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind." — Shakespeare, 

" When, now gathered on either side, the hosts plunged together 
in fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on brazen corse- 
lets ; bossy buckler with buckler meets ; loud tumult rages over all ; 
groans are mixed with the exulting shouts of men ; the slain and 
the slayer join their cries; the earth is floating round with blood. 
As when two rushing streams from two mountains come roaring 
down, and throw together their rapid waters below, they roar along 
the gulfy vale. The startled shepherd hears the sound as he stalks 
o'er the distant hills ; so, as they mixed in fight, from both armies 
clamor with loud terror arose." — Homer, 

m 

" Now storming fury rose. 
And clamor such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armor clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
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Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noiae 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaniinj^ volleys flew, 
And flvinj' vaultetl eitlier host with fire. 
So under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage ; all heaven 
Kesounded ; and, had eiirth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook." — MUton. 

2. Vividness of Conception. — Not only must the 
subject be sublime, but the mind of the writer must 
have a vivid conception of the sublimity aroused. If 
his own enthusiasm be not awakened, a writer cannot 
hope to excite the emotion of sublimity in others. 
When, therefore, a sublime subject is presented, the 
writer who attempts to discuss it must portray vividly 
the strong points and omit the minor details. The 
dignity of the subject requires that the writer know 
how to seize upon those features alone which constitute 
sublimity. Note the genius of Byron in the following 
description of a thunder-storm : 

"Far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone doud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 

« « « « « 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again 'tis black — and now the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth^ 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth." 



^ 



3. Propriety of Style. — Not every style of expres- 
sion is suited to sublime writing. The essential qual- 
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ities for this kind of composition are clearness, strength, 
conciseness, and simplicity. 

It is evident that clearness and strength, two qualities 
of style heretofore considered, are necessary to convey 
the most forcible impression. There must be no chance 
for doubt or misapprehension of the meaning, and only 
such circumstances must be selected and portrayed as 
present the object in a striking manner ; but in addition 
to these the st^^le must be simple and concise. 

Conciseness consists in presenting the thouglits in the 
fewest possible words. Thus, Richter could not have 
presented his love for purity and innocence more forci- 
bly than when he said, " I love God and little children." 
So also the famous Veni, vldi, vici of Caesar is remarkable 
for its sublimity largely because of its conciseness. 

Simplicity, which also is necessary to sublimity of 
writing, consists in the use of plain terms. Ornament, 
however necessary in some kinds of composition, is out 
of place in sublime writing. Accumulated epithets, 
high-sounding phrases, and swelling expressions must 
here be avoided, or the sublime may become mere 
bombast. 

There is probably not a simpler nor a more sublime sentence 
than that in Genesis : " And God said, Let there be light : and 
there was light." Reconstruct it in every way, clothe it in the 
most magnificent garb of verbiage, and every attempt results 
only in producing a less sublime expression. 

Note. — In poetry, blank verse is a much better medium for 
the expression of sublime sentiments than is rhyme. The 
greatest of English epics. Paradise Lost, is written in this verse. 
The following is a fragment describing the fall of Satan at the 
head of the infernal hosts : 

*•' He, above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Shook like a tower; his form had not yet 
16 
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Lost all her original brightness, nor appeared 
I..e8s than archangel ruined ; and the excess 
Of glory obscured, as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or, fix>m behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Abov^ ihem all, the archangel." — MUton. 

The two faults into which writers who aim at the sub- 
lime are likely to fall 2lyq frigidity and bombast. 

Frigidity consists in degrading a sublime subject by 
an inadequate conception of it or by a weak descrip- 
tion. 

Bombast consists in attempting to elevate an ordinary 
subject above its level, and clothe it with a sublimity 
which it does not possess. 

2. Beauty. 

As was said of sublimity, it is not- the province of 
rhetoric, but that of psychology, to show how we get 
the idea of beaut}^ and to point out in what beauty 
consists. 

The emotion which beauty awakens is readily distin- 
guished from that awakened by sublimity. It is more 
gentle, and produces an agreeable serenity where the 
sublime elevates the mind and arouses the emotions to 
a higher pitch. Beauty also is applied to a much 
greater variety of objects, actions, etc. than is sublimity. 

The chief elements of beauty are the following : 

1. Color. — This is one of the chief elements of beauty. 
Our mental constitution is such that we receive pleasure 
from the exhibition of certain colors and combinations 
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of color. Not all colors or combinations are pleasing 
to us, nor are the same colors pleasing to different per- 
sons at all times. Our pleasure in colors also may 
change as we become better educated and better enabled 
to appreciate the harmony and beauty of colors and 
combinations. We have no absolute standard of beauty 
in color. 

Affected by Assooiation. — There seems to be little doubt 
that beauty of color is to some extent, at least, a matter of asso- 
ciation. Thus, green is pleasing because associated with rural 
scenery ; blue, because associated with the serenity of the sky ; 
and white, because of its association with the idea of purity. 

2. Figure. — Figure is also an element of beauty. It 
is more complex than color. Tlie several elements of 
beauty as traced to figure are — 

a. Eegularity. — Whether in nature or in art, a figure 
having regular outlines is always considered more beau- 
tiful than one constructed according to no rule or arrange- 
ment. For this reason, square, circular, elliptical, and 
other regular figures are more beautiful than those of 
broken or irregular outlines. 

6. Vaxiety. — While regularity is an element of tlie 
beautiful, it is much more pleasing when united with 
variety. Too much regularity becomes tiresome to the 
sight, but variety of figure rests the mind, just as a 
variety of exercise or work rests the physical part of 
man. A single regular figure is pleasing, but a variety 
of such figures is still more pleasing, just as a variety 
of symmetrical and variously colored flowers is more 
pleasing than a collection of plants all having the same 
color, size, and shape. 

c. Curves. — Curved lines change their directioi) at 
every point, and therefore present the greatest possi- 
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ble variety of figure. For this reason they are con- 
sidered more beautiful than straight lines; and, similarly, 
figures bounded by curves are more beautiful than those 
bounded by straight lines. Of curved lines the elliptical 
are more beautiful than the circular, because they not 
only present constant variety, but also depart more from 
the line of curvature than do those which are circular. 
For the same reason waved and spiral lines are among 
the most beautiful ; they are also found of most frequent 
occurrence in flowers, shells, and the ornaments used for 
decorations, especially in architect are. 

3. Motion. — Bodies in motion are generally more 
beautiful than bodies at rest. A human body full of 
life is more beautiful than a carved statue, however 
good the imitation. 

Curvilinear Motion. — Movement in curves or undula- 
tory lines is more beautiful than movement in straight 
lines, for the same reason that figures with curved out- 
lines are more beautiful than those bounded by straight 
lines. This accounts for the singular beauty of curling 
smoke and flame as they ascend. 

Gentle Motion. — Motion when swift, like the flash of 
lightning or the rush of a torrent is sublime, but the 
gentle motion of a bird gliding through the air or the 
flowing of a rivulet or a brook through a meadow is 
beautiful because it is gentle. 

4. Smallness and Delicacy. — Smallness and delicacy 
are elements of the beautiful, just as vastness and strength 
are elements of the sublime. Thus, we speak of the 
pansy, the violet, and the rose as being beautiful, but we 
would not apply the term to the mighty trees of the 
forest. So also we attribute beauty to delicacy of out- 
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line in the animal kind, as in the slender greyhound 
and the delicate-limbed thoroughbred racer, rather than 
to the sturdy mastiff and the rugged plough-horse. 

5. Gomplex Beauty. — While each of the foregoing is 
in itself an element of beauty, there is no doubt that 
beauty is much heightened where color, figure, motion, 
and delicacy are all combined, or where even a number 
of them are united. Thus, we find the height of beauty 
in flowers, trees, and animals, where harmony of color, 
beauty of figure, gracefulness of motion, and delicacy 
of outline and size all unite to make an object pleasing 
to the eye. 

A landscape which contains a sufficient variety of 
objects presents one of the most beautiful combinations 
in nature, but the perfection of beauty is to be found in 
the human countenance. The beauty of the human 
countenance includes not only beauty of color, figure, 
and delicacy, but adds to all these beauty of expression, 
in which the emotions of the heart and the qualities of 
the mind show themselves through the countenance, 
mainly in the curve of the lip and the beaming of the 
eye. 

6. Moral Beauty. — Moral sublimity, as we have seen, 
characterizes acts of self-sacrifice, exalted patriotism, etc. 
In like manner, moral beauty belongs to the gentler 
characteristics, such as generosity, compassion, friend- 
ship, and affability. 

7. The Beautiful in Sound. — Beauty is a characteris- 
tic not only of the objects of sight, but also of those of 
hearing. It especially applies to those pleasing combi- 
nations of sound which we call music. 

While some music, remarkable for its loudness, 
strength of tone, and quick transition, may be regarded 
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as sublime, most music is distinguished for its sweet- 
ness, and is therefore simply beautiful. 

Beauty of sound is also somewhat a matter of association. 
To every patriotic man probably the dearest music is his own 
national hymn and the lullabies of his childhood — sounds which 
awaken within him, wherever he may be, memories not only of 
his country, but of his home. 



The BBAUTiFuii in Wrttino. 

The requisites for the beautiful in writing are— ^ 
1; Beauty of Subject. — By this is meant that the 
subject must be one that is agreeable, one that is 
likely in itself, and independent of the composition, 
to awaken pleasant emotions. Our object in writing 
on such a topic should be to please, and it therefore 
seems specially necessary that the subject should be 
agreeable. 

2. Beauty of Expression. — Not only should the sub- 
ject be agreeable, but special care should also be taken 
to treat it in as pleasant and as agreeable a manner as 
possible. All low expressions, all vulgarisms, all slang 
terms, and all harsh-sounding words should be rigidly 
excluded from a composition that aims to be beautiful. 
The most euphonious words and sentences possible 
should be used. Similes, metaphors, and other rhetor- 
ical figures may be used freely if used correctly. 

Conciseness, which adds to sublimity, is not requisite 
for beauty of expression. A sufficient degree of diffuse- 
ness to give ease and grace of expression is permissible 
in all composition whose chief characteristic is beauty. 
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3. Wit. 

Wit requires such an association of objects or ideas 
not usually connected as produces an agreeable sur- 
prise. 

The special properties of style heretofore considered, 
beauty and sublimity, find expression in the works of 
nature and their operations, as well as in those of man ; 
but wit and humor, the two remaining properties, be- 
long to man and his works alone. They find expres- 
sion chiefly in speech, but tliey may be, and frequently 
are, expressed also in painting, drawing, sculpture, and 
music. 

Thus, while mountains, tempests, conflagrations, etc. 
may be sublime, and flowers, landscapes, brooks, and 
birds are beautiful, none of these are ever spoken of as 
being witty or humorous. The two latter qualities are 
applicable only to human expression. 

Incongruity the Principal Source of Wit. — The 
essential element of wit is incongruity ; that is, the 
bringing together in a sudden and unexpected manner 
ideas or objects which are in their nature incongruous. 
This may be the result of accident or of design, but in 
either case the unusual or unexpected relation presented 
creates a pleasant surprise and a sense of the ludicrous 
is awakened. 

Surprise an Element of Wit. — Whatever is incon- 
gruous is likely to create surprise. No saying is apt to 
be considered witty unless the unexpected relation in 
which ideas are put is such as to create surprise ; and it 
is on this account chiefly that wit does not seem witty 
when frequently repeated. 
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Note.— The surprise created by wit should not be combined 
with any higher emotion, as beauty or sublimity. 

The surprise may be excited in several ways : 

1. By Degrading Elevated Things. — Butler's Hudlbras 
is full of examples of this kind of wit. This species 
of wit is usually known as burlesque. The parody or 
travesty is a variety of the burlesque, as in the fol- 
lowing : 

Original : " Oh, ever thus, from childliood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower. 
But 'twas the first to fade away." 

Parody : " Oh, ever thus, from childhood's hour, 
This cruel fate on me hath fell ; 
There always comes a soaking shower 
When I've forgot my umberell." 

In the parody, serious productions by the change of a 
few words or lines are made to apply to subjects of a 
ludicrous nature. Sometimes a composition may main- 
tain a serious tone throughout until near the close, 
where some unexpected sentiment or image is intro- 
duced that cluinges the whole tenor and meaning. 
See the following specimen : 

" * Old man I old man ! for whom diggest thou this grave ?* 
I asked as I walked along ; 
For I saw, in the heart of London streets, 
A dark and busy throng. 



Ufr\ 



Twas a strange wild deed, but a wilder wish 

Of the parted soul, to lie 
Midst the troubled numbere of living men. 

Who would pass him idly by ! 
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** So I said, ' Old man, for whom diggest thou this grave 
In the heart of London town ?' 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied, 
' We're laying a gas-pipe down I' " 

2. By Aggrandiziiig Insignificant Things. — ^This is 
known as the mock-heroic. "The Battle of the Frogs 
and the Mice " is a farailiar example ; so also in Pope's 
"Rape of the Lock," and numerous other examples 
are found in the writings of Pope. 

3. By Eepresenting Objects in an Unnsnal Light by 
means of Striking Imagery. — There are many ways in 
which this is done. One of the most importiint is tluit 
in which necessity is attributed as a virtue. See the 
following : 

'* The advantage of the medical profession is that the dead aro dis- 
tinguished by a wonderful charity and discretion ; we never hear 
them complain of the physic that has killed them/' 

Others of these varieties are where the literal and tlio 
figurative language are artfully confounded, where per- 
sonal attributes are assigned to what is by its very na- 
ture incapable of possessing them, and where there is 
an ap})arcnt contrariety. See the following exaniph): 

" Good people all, with (»ne accf)rd 
Lament for Madam Blai/^e, 
Who never wanted a good word — 
From those who spoke her praise, 

" She strove the neighliorhwKl to pleane 
With manners wondrous winning; 
She never followwl wirk<Ml wavs — 
U/Uc^is w/ien sfie win ainniwjj^ 

When Land^eer, the great painter iA animalft, anked Hydnej' Bmiih 
to sit for his pir.lure, Smith replie^l, ''Is ihy servant ft dog^ ifaftt h« 
should do this thing 7* 
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" Men dying make their wills. 
But wives escape a task so sad ; 
Why shoald they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had T' 

4. By Paronomasia, or the Play npon Words. — ^This is 
what is usually known as the Pun, Here the unex- 
pected relation is not between ideas, but between 
words. 

Character. — The pun is considered an inferior species of wit, 
and it is sometimes carried to excess ; but there are few to whom 
it is not sometimes a source of amusement. 

The following are puns, but at the same time they are witty, 
and probably have been enjoyed by every one on first making 
their acquaintance : 

From Hood. — " And the doctor told the sexton, 

And the sexton tolled the bell/' 

From Franklin. — " You are a member of Parliament, and one 
of the majority which has doomed my country to destruction. You 
have begun to bum our towns and murder our people. Look npon 
your hands! They are stained with the blood of your relations! 
You and I were long friemls. You are now my enemy, and I am 

Yours, B. FfiANKLIN." 

From Franklin. — When Hancock, after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, urged upon the signers the necessity 
of union, saying, "We must all hang together," "Yes," replied 
Franklin, " or we shall all hang separately" 

" They say thine eyes, like sunny skies, 
Thy chief attraction form ; 
I see no sunshine in those eves : 
They take one all bij storm." 

The pun may consist not in a double meaning, but in the 
similar pronunciation of two different words, as in the follow ♦ 
*ng, a baker's advertisement : 
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"The subscriber, knowing that all men need bread, wishes the 
public to know that he also kneads it. He is desirous of feeding all 
who are hungry, and hopes his good works may be in the mouth of 
every one. He is well-disposed toward all men ; and the best-bred 
people among us will find him, he hopes, one of the best bread^men 
in the city." 

The habit of making puns, especially in writing, is not to be 
encouraged. A great punster is apt to become a great bore, 
who insists on making even serious conversation ridiculous by 
his constant play upon words. Wit of this kind should be the 
seasoning, not the substance, of conversation. 



4. Humor. 

Humor in some respects resembles wit, but it has 
more of good-nature in it. The aim of humor is to raise 
a laugh. When it goes beyond this, as when the object 
of the laugh is to influence the opinion or purpose of 
others, humor becomes ridicule. 

Prof. E. P. Whipple makes the following distinctions 
between wit and humor : 

" Wit laughs at things ; humor laughs with them. Wit 
lashes external appearances, or cunningly exaggerates single 
foibles into character ; humor glides into the heart of its object, 
looks lovingly on the infirmities it detects, and represents the 
whole man; 

" Wit is abrupt, darting, scornful, and tosses its analogies in 
your face; humor is slow and shy, insinuating its fun into 
your heart. Wit is negative, analytical, destructive ; humor is 
creative."' 

Humor is Kindly. — Humor has the same elements as 
wit, incongruity and surprise, but it has the additional 
characteristic of being kindly. We laugh at those against 
whom a good story is told, but we laugh in a good-na- 
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tured and kindly way. Humor differs from wit in never 
being bitter or malignant. 

Thackeray says: "The best humor is that which contains 
most humanity — that which is flavored throughout with tender- 
ness and kindness.'' 

Humor is more continuous than wit. Wit is sudden 
and short-lived, and comes by flashes, while humor may 
extend through a whole production. 

Sources of Humor. — Among the chief sources of 
liumor, as given by Prof. Hill, are — 

1. Playful Freedom of Expression. — See the following 
from Hawthorne's " Rill from the Town Pump" : 

" Welcome, most rubicund sir I Yoq and I have been great 
strangers hitherto; nor, to confess the truth, will my nose be anxious 
for a closer intimacy till the fumes of your breath be a little less 
potent. Mercy on you, man I the water absolutely hisses down ! 
Fill again, and tell me, on the word of an honest toper, did you 
ever, in cellar, tavern, or any kind of dramshop, spend the price 
of your children's food for a swig half so delicious? Now, for the 
first time these ten years, you know the flavor of cold water. Good- 
bye, and whenever you are thirsty remember that I keep a constiint 
8U])ply nt the old stand." 

2. Human Failings, when spoken of without severity, 
as in the characters portrayed by Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Irving. 

3. Joking about One's Self. — This always produces 
effective humor. 

A lecturer remarked of himself that on one occasion he was taken 
by tin; ]>()rtcr of a hotel for a hardware agent, and on inquiring the 
reason for the porter's opinion, the latter said it was because of the 
heaviness of the lecturer's traveling satchel. *' Oh," said the lecturer, 
"you think I carry my samples in that? No, I have in there what 
I call my moving lecture." 



CHAPTER VII. 
VARIETIES OF STYLE. 

We find on examination that scarcely any two writers 
or speakers express precisely the same thoughts on a 
given suhject. But we find also that authors differ very 
greatly in their mode of expressing even similar senti- 
ments. This manner of expression, which is peculiar 
to one's manner of speaking or writing, is called his 
style. 

Every speaker or writer has his own peculiar style, 
but there are accompanying all styles some distinctive 
general features which enable. us to classify the various 
styles. The most important kinds of style are known as 
the Dry, the Plain, the Neat, the Elegant, the Florid, the 
Simple, the Labored, the Concise, the Diffuse, the Ner- 
vous, and the Feeble. The first five named differ chiefly 
as to the amount of ornament introduced. 

A Dry Style excludes all ornament. Its only aim is to 
be understood. It therefore considers clearness alone. 
A dry style is not to be tolerated except in didactic 
writing, and even there a neat style is preferable. 

A Plain Style rises a degree higher than a dry style. 
No effort is made to introduce ornament, but harshness 
is avoided. The essential qualities of style, purity, pro- 
priety, and precision, are carefully employed, and such 
figures are introduced as naturally suggest themselves, 
while such as only embellish are discarded. Locke and 
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Swift have been named as writers who employ a plain 
style. 

A Heat Style employs ornament, but not that of the 
most striking kind. The figures introduced are appro- 
priate rather than bold. Beauty of composition is here 
attained more by judiciously selected and properly ar- 
ranged words than by any strong efforts of the imagina- 
tion. The scntences^are carefully pruned of any super- 
fluities, and are of moderate length. This 8t3'le is appro- 
priate to nearly all kinds of writing. 

An Elegant Style em])loy8 all the beauty that ornament 
can add, without using it to excess. It is regarded as the 
perfection of style. Blair says : " An elegant writer is 
one who pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding, and who gives us his ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expression, but not overcharged 
with any misplaced finery." Addison's is an excellent 
example of the elegant style. So also, but in a less 
degree, is that of Pope. 

A Florid Style is one that employs figures without stint. 
This style has been employed successfully by but few 
writers. Ossian is one of the most noted. Usually it is 
employed by those w^ho look more to the words than to 
the sense, and the thought is made wholly subordinate 
to the high-sounding words. As such it disgusts rather 
than pleases. This style should be rigidly avoided by 
all but the most brilliant thinkers, and even they 
will have but little need to employ it. A writer who 
finds himself drifting into a florid style should care- 
fully revise and prune, striking out all unnecessary 
words, and even clauses, where they add nothing to the 
Bense. 
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A Simple and a Labored Style differ chiefly in the ease 
of expression, as also in the ease with which the com- 
position is read. 

One who employs a simple style expresses himself 
with so much ease that the reader catches the meaning 
with but little effort. Ornament is employed where 
needed, A simple style bears no marks of art; it seems 
to the reader as if it were the only proper way in which 
to express the thought. Oliver Goldsmith and Washing- 
ton Irving, among the writers of English, are the most 
noted authors that emplo}" a simple style, and chiefly 
because they both wrote from nature. 

A labored style is the reverse of the simple. Its chief 
faults are misplaced figures, involved sentences, and a 
lack of both naturalness and gracefulness. 

A Concise and a Diffuse Style differ chiefly as to the 
number of words employed. 

The concise writer expresses hiniself in the briefest 
manner possible, rejecting every tiling that is not really 
necessary to the sense. The thought is presented but 
once, and then impressively. The sentences are shorn 
of all unnecessary words, and really suggest more than 
they express. 

The diffuse writer, on the other hand, expresses his 
thoughts in a variety of ways, and repeats and ampli- 
fies and explains until he makes himself understood. 
• Both .styles may be used with good effect. The con- 
cise is appropriat^, if not carried to excess, in scientific 
statements and treatises, where the reader has an oppor- 
tunity to take the thought in at his leisure. The diffuse 
is more appropriate to addresses and other productions 
intended for v(5cal delivery, as the minds of the hearers 
may not catch the full thought at first statement. In gen- 
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eral, discourses for delivery, therefore, require a more 
diffuse style than those intended for publication, where 
they may be read at leisure. 

A Nervous and a Feeble Style differ in the impression 
they make on the reader or hearer. A nervous style 
makes a strong impression on the mind of the hearer or 
reader, while that made by a feeble style is but slight. 

All the styles here discussed may be used, each under appro- 
priate circumstances, excepting the rfry, the labored^ and the 
feeble J all of which should be avoided. 

Suggestions on Forming Style. 

The following suggestions on forming style are im- 
portant : 

1. Write only on subjects with which you are dcquainted. 
You can make no greater mistake than to attempt to 

exi)rcss thoughts which you do not have. 

2. Give earnest thought to the subject about which you pro- 
pose to write. 

But few experienced writers are able to take a pen 
and compose, even on a familiar topic, without first 
systematizing their thoughts ; of course inexperienced 
writers can do still less. 

3. Compose frequently. 

Ease of expression and gracefulness of style come only 
from continued practice. 

4. Revise carefully. 

Usually the best-prepared composition may be im- 
proved by careful revision. Sentences may need recon- 
struction, some may need striking out, and, in general, 
a written production will be much improved by one or 
more careful revisions. 
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5. Study the style of the best authors. 

It is important that a young writer read the best of 
literature; that is, that which has the best and most 
attractive style. One can improve himself much by 
reading a chapter from some writer of excellent style, 
and then reproducing it in his own words. It is said 
of Franklin that he would read a page or two from an 
author whose style pleased him, and then try to repro- 
duce it as nearly as possible in the author's own style 
and language. But no servile imitation is recommended. 
Indeed, there is little danger that one will become a 
mere imitator if he read a number of authors. Such 
danger is imminent only where a single style is 
studied. 

6. Avoid all mannerisms. 

Every writer's productions will be marked by his own 
individuality, but we should be cautious that our style 
be so flexible that we may be able to adapt it to any 
class of literature in which we may wish to engage, 
whether it be poetry or prose. The style of some au- 
thors is so characteristic as to have received a distinc- 
tive name ; as, Addisonian, Johnsonese, etc. 

17 



COMPOSITION^. 



CoMPOsmox is the art of inventing ideas ana express- 
ing them by means of language. 



CHAPTER I. 
IXVEKTIOX. 



Invention, as used in Rhetoric, is that which treats 
of finding thought to be expressed in words. 

Strictly speaking, Invention does not belong to Rhet- 
oric as an art. It is not the province of Rhetoric to find 
what to say, but to tell how to say it most effectively. 
As has been said by Dr. Hill, *' If it were otherwise, 
Rhetoric would be a universal science," laying down 
rules for the members of every profession. A few con- 
densed suggestions on the topic may, however, be of 
value. 

The processes in Invention are three : 

1. The Choice of a Subject; 

2. The Accumulation of Materials; 

3. The Arrangement of the Matter, 

1. The Choice of a Subject. 

The first step in composition is the selection of a sub- 
ject, and it is often a difficult step. But it is impossible 
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for one to write anything of value unless he have a 
theme in his mind on which his thoughts are steadily 
fixed. 

In the selection of a suhject the following cauti&ns are 
important : 

1. Select a Subject which you can Discuss, — It is foolish 
for a writer to attempt to discuss a subject about which 
he knows nothing. Leave such subjects as Evolution, 
Freedom of the Will, and the like to such as understand 
them more thoroughly. 

2. Be Careful not to Select too Broad a Subject, — It is 
much easier to write on a topic that carries you along 
in one line of thought than on a topic in which the lines 
of thought have a constant tendency to diverge. For this 
reason a topic like Coeducation is better than the sub- 
ject of Education in general. 

3. Avoid Trite Subjects. — It is not probable that a young 
writer can say anything either new or interesting on a 
subject already worn threadbare. But, independent of 
this, the writer will not find it interesting, even to him- 
self, to be saying over what others have already fre- 
quently said. 

4. Select a Subject in which you are Interested. — One can- 
not write well on a subject in which he has no interest ; 
but, on the other hand, if the topic be one which is per- 
sonally interesting to the writer, thoughts will come 
rapidly and freely. Composition on uninteresting topics 
always makes task- work. 

5. Select a Subject in which you Believe. — This is espe- 
cially important in argumentative writing. Earnest- 
ness on the part of the writer will go far toward convin- 
cing those to whom the composition is addressed. 
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6. Suit your Sidjjed to the Occasion, — Even the best of 
subjects may fail of its purpose if unsuited to the occa- 
sion wliich calls forth the essay. The subject should be 
in harmony with the feelings proper to the occasion, in- 
cluding the character and sentiments of the persons 
addressed. 

7. Select a Subject of Present Interest if Possible. — The 
attention of those called upon to listen to an essay is 
always more easily secured and held when the topic is 
of interest at the thne. 

8. Suit your Subject to the General Intelligence of the 
Audience, — Even scientists sometimes make the mis- 
take of discussing publicly before promiscuous audi- 
ences subjects which arc understood by but a small 
percentage of those who listen. To secure the attention 
of an audience, and hold it, such topics should be chosen 
for discussion as that audience fully understand. 

9. State your Subject Intelligently. — They who are to read 
your productions or listen to them have a right to know 
what ground you propose to cover. The mental effort 
of the reader may thus be economized, instead of being 
spent in trying to understand what the author is attempt- 
ing to show. 

Some popular authors have violated the provisions of 
this caution by giving to their books such titles as The 
Past^ the Present, and the Future, Sesame and LUies, Chips 
from a German Workshop, and the like. 

10. Limit your Subject to the Points to be Covered, — If 
your topic is The Benefits of Commerce, don't give it 
the broad title " Commerce." 

Note. — It is, however, difficult to induce beginners to adhere to 
rules like the foregoing, when even such writers as Ruskin and Max 
MUller violate them by giving fanciful titles to their books. 
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2. Accumulation of Materials. 

Next in order to the selection of a subject is thd gath- 
ering of materials — thoughts, facts, proofs, and illustra- 
tions. The young writer who has nothing to say but 
what has frequently been said before will claim the at- 
tention of but few. It is necessary that he should have 
new facts to present, new proofs to offer, new illustra- 
tions to give, and new and original methods of presenta- 
tion, if he hopes to enlist the interest and attention of 
those for whom he writes. In order to accomplish this 
the following cautions are suggestive : 

1. Keep a Blank-booL — This should be of convenient 
form, that it may be carried in one's pocket without in- 
convenience. In it the writer should note whatever 
facts, thoughts, or illustrations may come to his mind 
after the subject has once been chosen. 

2. Observe Closely, — Whatever the subject chosen, the 
writer should be a close observer of such incidents and 
facts as have a bearing on the subject. This will add 
not only to the writer's originality, but also to the inter- 
est of the manner in which he treats the subject. 

3. Reflect. — When one thinks closely on any subject, 
he is almost sure to have something original to say, 
especially if he be interested in the subject which he 
proposes to discuss. Such thoughts as suggest them- 
selves should be noted in the blank-book for future 
reference. 

4. Bead on the Subject. — When one's subject is such as 
has been written on by others, the essayist should read 
what others have said, not for the purpose of quoting or 
catching their ideas, but because the thoughts of others 
will awaken thoughts in our own minds. These latter 
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should be noted down as they suggest themselves to us, 
and not what others say or think. Should the subject 
not be one on which others have written, there may still 
be collateral subjects on which it may be profitable to 
read because of the thought likely to be suggested. 

5. Converse with Others, — Much that is not found in 
books may be gleaned from conversation with persons 
of intelligence. One should never fail to get all the in- 
formation possible from every available source before he 
attempts to express himself; and conversation with per- 
sons of intelligence is one of the richest sources. 

Gibbon's View. — Gibbon, in speaking of his own habit of read- 
ing, says: *' After a rapid glance on the subject and distribution of a. 
new book, I suspend the reading of it, which I only resume after hav- 
ing examined the subject in all its relatioas — after having called up 
in my solitary walks all that I have read or thought or learned in re- 
gard to the subject of the whole book or of some chapter in particu- 
lar. I thus place myself in a condition to estimate what the author 
may add to my general stock of knowledge, and I am thus sometimes 
favorably disposed by the accordance, sometimes armed by the oppo- 
sition, of our views. 

Dr. Arnold, the great English teacher at Kugby, gave his opinion 
as follows: "That is the best composition which shows that the boy 
has read and thought for himself ; that the next best which shows 
that he has read several books, and digested what he has read ; and 
that the vMrsl which shows that he has followed but one book, and 
that without reflection." 

3. The Arrangement of Materials. 

The materials having been gathered, the orderly and 
h«armonious arrangement of these materials is necessary 
to make a beautiful and impressive literary production. 
The important step next to be taken is the construction 
of a fi-amework or outline of the theme. This is done 
by selecting the leading thoughts from the materials 
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collected and arranging them as topics for paragraphs. 
The following suggestions will be found helpful in arrang- 
ing an outline : 

1. Search for the Leading Thoughts. — The material which 
has been gathered should furnish a number of leading 
thoughts. These should be selected, and each should 
be made the basis of a paragraph, and the subordinate 
thoughts, facts, and illustrations should be grouped 
under these as additional proofe. 

2. Pkice the Leading Facts in a Logical Order.— K sys- 
tematic composition, in which each main thought follows 
its predecessor in a natural order, will be much more 
effective than one in which the natural order of devel- 
opment is disregarded; and this is particularly true 
where time is an element. 

3. Reject Weak Materials. — The arrangement of an out- 
line will help greatly in presenting only those thoughts 
and illustrations that are most effective. The weakness 
of many productions may be traced directly to the fact 
that weak materials, while they add nothing to the 
strength, have been retained to swell the size. 

Independent of the foregoing, the following may be claimed 
as the important advantages of an outline : 

1. It enables the writer to compose within prescribed limits. 

2. It enables him to write more easily. 

3. It enables him to confine his preparatory reading to the 
subject in hand. 

4. It furnishes valuable mental discipline. 

5. It makes the composer systematic both in his methods of 
thought and in his mode of expression. 

These advantages are so obvious that they need no argument 
to show their truth and im2)ortance. 



CHAPTER II. 
THE PARTS OF COMPOSITIOJT. 

The two chief divisions of Composition are 'prose and 
'poetry. 

The parts of composition, whether prose or poetry, 
are Narration^ Description^ Exposition^ and Argument. 

1. Narration is the recital of real or imaginary facts 
or events. 

Suggestions. 

In composition of a narrative character the following 
suggestions should be heeded : 

1. A Neat or an Elegant Style should be Adopted. — Suf- 
ficient ornament should be used to make the account 
interesting, and yet not so much as to draw the atten- 
tion from the facts of the narrative itself. 

2. Events should be Related in the Order of their Occur- 
rence. — There may be exceptions to this rule, but, in 
general, it is best to follow the natural ©rder of events. 
In history this natural order is greatly aided by dates. 

3. The Narrative should be Complete. — A narrative which 
leaves out important details or reaches no conclusion is 
apt to be unsatisfactory. 

4. The Writer should have a Clear Idea of the Events to be 
Narrated. — It is evident that one cannot relate clearly 
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and intelligently events which are not clear in his own 
mind. 

5. Sufficient Details should be Given to make the Narrative 
wholly Intelligible. — Facts which otherwise might be irrele- 
vant frequently may be used with good effect in prepar- 
ing the mind to understand subsequent occurrences. 

6. In Order to be Effective every Narrative should have a 
Culminating Point. — This is especially true in fiction, 
where we constantly look forward to this point of inte- 
rest or denouement of the plot. 

7. In Imaginative Narrative the Plot must be Plausible. — 
Even the ordinary reader loses interest in a narrative 
which not only relates impossible events, but also fol- 
lows a plot that is not plausible. The more plausible 
the plot, the more lively will be the interest awakened. 

2. Description consists in the delineation of objects 
or their characteristics by means of words. 

The subjects usually described are either material 
objects^ natural scenery, or persons. 

The following extracts will serve to illustrate these 
three forms: 

1. Dickens' Description of American Cars. — ''The cars are 
like shabby omnibuses, but larger, holding thirty, forty, or fifty peo- 
ple. The seats, instead of stretching from end to end, are placed 
crosswise. Each seat holds two persons. There is a long row of 
them on each side of the caravan, a narrow passage up the middle, 
and a door at both ends. In the centre of the carriage tliere is usu- 
ally a stove, fed with charcoal or anthracite coal, which is for the 
most part red hot. It is insufferably close, and you see the hot air 
fluttering between yourself and any other, object you may happen to 
look at, like the ghost of smoke." 

2. Scott's Description of a yorkshire Forest. — " The sun 
was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of this forest. Hundreds 
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of broad -headed, short-stemmed, wide-branched oaks, which had 
witnessed perhaps the stately march of the Koman soldiery, flung 
their gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious green- 
sward. In some places they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, 
and copsewood of various descriptions so closely as totally to inter- 
cept the level beams of the sinking sun ; in others they receded from 
each other, forming those long sweeping vistas in the intricacy of 
which the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination considei*s 
them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here the 
red rays of the sun shot a broken and discolored light that partially 
hung upon the shattered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees ; and 
there they illuminated, in brilliant patches, the portions of turf to 
which they made their way." 

3. Cooper's Description of David Gamut, the Singing- 
master. — " The person of this remarkable individual was to the last 
degree ungainly, without being in any particular manner deformed. 
He had all the bones and joints of other men, without any of their 
proportions. Erect, his stature surpassed that of his fellows, though 
seated he appeared reduced within the ordinary limits of our race. 
The same contrariety in his members seemed to exist throughout the 
whole man. His head was large ; his shoulders were narrow, his 
arms long and dangling; while his hands were small, if not delicate. 
His legs and thighs were thin nearly to emaciation, but of extraor- 
dinary length ; and his knees would have been considered tremendous 
hud they not been outdone by the broader foundations on which this 
false superstructure of blended human orders was so profanely reared. 
The ill-assorted and injudicious attire of the individual only served 
to render his awkwardness more conspicuous." 



Suggestions. 

1. In Making a Description the Chief Points of Inteirst 
should be Considered. — It must be taken for granted that 
the reader understands and appreciates the ordinary 
points in the subject to be described, and it is better, 
therefore, to give less attention to these and more to the 
chief points of interest 
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2. A Description should be Individual rather than General 
in Character, — This gives vividness to descriptive com- 
position. Notice the following extract: 

From LeT^ Wallace's Ben Hur. — " Opposite us is a fruit-stand. 
The proprieter has a bald head, a long face, and a nose like the beiik 
of a hawk. He sits upon a carpet spread upon the dust ; the wall is 
at his back; overhead hangs a scant curtain; around him, witliin 
liand's reach and arranged upon little stools, lie osier boxes full of 
almonds, grapes, figs, and pomegranates. To him now comes one at 
whom we cannot help looking, though for another reason than that 
which fixed our eyes upon the gladiators: he is really beautiful — 
a beautiful Greek. Around his temples, holding the waving hair, is 
a crown of myrtle, to which still cling the pale flowers and half ripe 
berries. His tunic, scarlet in color, is of the softest woolen fabric ; 
below the girdle of buff leather, which is clasped in front by a fan- 
tastic device of shining gold, the skirt drops to the knee in folds 
heavy with embroidery of the same royal metal ; a scarf, also woolen 
and of mixed white and yellow, crosses his throat and falls trailing 
at his back ; his arms and legs, where exposed, are white as ivory, 
and of the polish impossible except by perfect treatment with bath, oil, 
brushes, and pincers." 

3. Qualities should be Mentioned in their Natural Order. — 
The more closely we follow the order in which our obser- 
vation was exercised in viewing'an object, the more likely 
we shall be to create a vivid impression in the minds of 
those to whom we give a description. The reader will 
also more readily understand and appreciate the de- 
scription when given in this order, and see the object 
as seen by the writer. 

4. The Use of Comparisons makes Description Vivid. — 
Many descriptions owe much of their beauty to the 
emplpyment of similes. See Goldsmith *s closing de- 
scription of the village pastor: 

" As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
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Though round its breast the rolling cloud&are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head/' 

Sometimes the use of a single adjective aids greatly 
in illuminating a scene. Thus: 

'* And ready now 
To stoop with icearied wing and willing feet" 

5. Description is Usually made most Vivid by Employing 
the Present Tense, — The effect of this is to bring the pic- 
ture vividly before the mind of the reader, while it also 
enables the writer to express himself with greater enthu- 
siasm and interest. 

6. The Style shoidd Correspond to the Character of the 
Subject. — Thus, if the subject be a sublime one, the lan- 
guage should be made to correspond ; and if beauty be 
the leading characteristic, the language should be of a 
character to suit. In either case the use of appropriate 
figures and ornament is permissible. 

3. Exposition consists in the discussion of some 
abstract or general topic. 

It is generally applied to the discussion of some scien- 
tific subject, setting forth its rules, principles, and facts 
for the purpose of instruction. Thus a treatise on gram- 
mar or botany consists principally of exposition. 

In its most extended sense young writers .have but 
little to do with exposition ; but in a more limited sense 
topics of this kind, such as education, labor, the arts, life, 
etc., seem to be favorites with young writers. 

Suggestions. 

1. In Exposition a Neat, Concise Style should be Used. — 
Inasmuch as the simple object of exposition is clearness 
of expression, the nature of the subject in most cases 
excludes ornament. 
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2. Only the Carefully-informed should Attempt Exposition, 
— It is very evident that those who are not well informed 
on any subject are not well prepared to instruct others 
on such a subject. Exposition in such cases w^ould be 
apt to lack point, and could not be regarded as author- 
itative. 

4. Argument is the statement of reasons for or against 
a proposition. Argument is made with the view of in- 
fluencing the belief and conduct of others. It is the 
most important of all composition, for the reason that 
there is scarcely an individual who does not find occasion 
to use argument, either oral or written, for the purpose of 
influencing the belief and conduct of his associates. 

Argument aims to persuade ; there are therefore two 
conditions to be influenced, belief and feeling. 

The first object of argument is to convince or control 
the belief of the person or persons addressed. To do 
this, arguments must be produced, consequences must 
be shown, and reasons must be given. 

The second object of argument is to move the feelings. 
Facts may be produced and reasons be given, and yet in 
such a way that the feelings are not influenced. In 
addition, therefore, to convincing the person addressed, 
the facts and arguments must be presented in such a 
way as to arouse the feelings. Generally, the appeal to 
the feelings is the more powerful of the two in the matter 
of controlling conduct. 

Suggestions. 

The following are some of the most important sugges- 
tions on argumentation : 

1. A Definite Method should be Adopted. — In dealing with 
some subjects, especially when the object is merely to 
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influence belief, a mere effort to convince is sufllcient 
At other times it may be more important to appeal to 
the feelings, while at still others it may be best to com- 
bine both forms of argument. In any case there should 
be a definite plan of attaining the object sought. 

2. Tlie Character of the Persons to be Addressed should he 
Understood. — Whether the argument be oral, as in the 
case of debates, speeches, addresses, lectures, and ser- 
mons, or whether it be written, the persons addressed 
should be understood, as well as their general habits, 
their methods of thought, their daily surroundings, and 
everything else that may be of influence in controlling 
their thought and action. The most successful writers 
and speakers are not those who best understand their 
subjects, but those who best understand the people whom 
they address. , The secret of success lies in addressing 
people as they are, not as they are supposed to be or 
as they ought to be. 

3. Argument may he Illustrated. — Facts may be stated 
in such a way as to convince, but appropriate illustra- 
tion adds force, especially where the feelings are to be 
reached. Gough, in his temperance addresses, always 
relied much on his inexhaustible fund of anecdote and 
illustration. So also of other evils : more has been done 
to correct them by vivid illustrations than by direct 
appeals. 

4. The Validity of Argument depends upon Unquestioned 
Stdtements. — A statement that may be doubted should 
not be employed in argument, for the reason that if it 
does not possess the element of certainty, it weakens 
rather than strengthens an argument, and shows the 
weakness of the principle to be established. 
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*5. Stale the Position Ckarly at the Outset. — Much debate 
is valueless because of the fact that the disputants some- 
times do not make clear at the outset what they propose 
to establish. It is no uncommon thing for men to argue 
for hours, and finally discover that the diflference be- 
tween their positions at the outstart was not of suf- 
ficient importance to merit an argument. 

6. State the Question Fairly. — It is imperative that a 
fair debater state not only his side of the question, but 
also that of his opponent. It is also important that the 
indisputable points made by an opponent be conceded. 
Nothing brings conviction to the minds of hearers so 
surely as the impression that when one offers argument 
he does so fairly, conscientiously, and with full conces- 
sion to unquestioned facts on the other side. 

7. Possible Objections should be Anticipofted. — ^This is 
especially true where, in a debate, each debater is 
limited to a single speech. In general, it is best to 
answer these objections before entering on the main 
argument. The hearer is thus better prepared to 
listen to the direct argument. 

8. Complete each Argument Separately. — If each argu- 
ment be made conclusive in itself, the general argument 
will not only be clearer, but it will also make a deeper 
impression, and the hearer will be enabled the more 
readily to reach a conclusion. • 

9. In citing Authorities, cite only those that are Accessible. 
— This is but fair to your opponent, and it avoids the 
possibility of one's being accused of unfairness or 
pedantry. 

10. Analyze the Argument of your Opponent. — Nothing 
is so effective as the dissection and analysis of opposing 
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arguments when one is able to show that they either 
have no strength, do not bear on the question, are a 
mere repetition, or are in themselves self-contradictory. 

11. Avoid Weak Arguments, — This is always best, un- 
less you have a waak cause to defend, and even here it 
is best to use the strongest arguments possible. In ad- 
dition to this, it is not best to use too many arguments, 
for one's cause may be really weakened by such an over- 
abundance of argument as to tire those who are to pro- 
nounce judgment. Similarly, over-strong and volumin- 
ous arguments against a weak cause are unnecessar3\ 
It does not need the charge of a battery to demolish a 
mouse. 

12. Arguments should he Put in the Form of Climax, — 
The strongest and most forcible arguments should be re- 
tained for th£ last. Where it is deemed necessary to 
gain the attention of the hearers, as where the attention 
has been captured by another speaker, it is well to begin 
with a few forcible arguments. In any case, the one who 
offers his arguments should have a clear idea in his mind 
of what he proposes to say ; and in this respect nothing 
can be more helpful to him than a carefully-prepared 
outline. 

13. ^ Summary shoxdd Follow at the Close of the Argu- 
ments. — This will put the whole argument in a concise 
form, enable the hearers to associate closely the strong 
points, and round out the whole discussion in such a 
way as to present the importance of the subject in the 
most impressive and most convincing manner. 



CHAPTER III. 

PROSE COMPOSITION^. 

Prose is the term applied to ordinary, natural, 
straightforward composition. It includes all writing 
not expressed in verse. 

Divisions. — The chief divisions of prose composition 
are Letters, News, Editorials, Reviews, Essays, Treatises, 
Travels, History, Fiction, and Discourses. 

1. Letters. 

Note. — ^The subject of Letters and Letter-writing has been 
fully discussed on pp. 55 to 92, inclusive, and therefore is 
omitted here. 

2. News. 

Next to letters, the writing of news items is both the 
most common and the most frequent kind of composi- 
tion. 

The literary character of news items is not generally of 
a high order, chiefly because a large part of the work 
has to be done in great haste. The writers have but 
little time to make an effort at elegant style, nor would 
such a style be in good taste. 

The chief features aimed at by the writers of news 
are accuracy, condensation^ and deamess. 

18 * 273 
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1. Accuracy. — Accuracy in a news item has a two- 
fold signification. A news item should be accurate not 
only as to the facts, but also as to the language. The 
latter especially comes within the province of Rhetoric. 

The faults most likely to be committed by news- 
writers are inaccuracies of construction and inaccura- 
cies in the use of words. It is especially important, 
therefore, that such writers should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with both the subject of Diction and that of 
Sentences. 

2. Condensation. — The news-writer should express 
himself in as brief a manner as possible. A fact or 
an occurrence should be stated but once, and that in 
concise language. An expert writer wuU express him- 
self in much less space than one unaccustomed to 
writing articles of this kind. 

Details should not be Suppressed. — These are often 
needed to give interest to what would otherwise be a 
dry fact ; and such details are usually what the reader 
wants. It is usually the reporter or writer who can 
give these particulars in the most interesting manner 
that is most successful. 

Young writers, however, will find it a safe practice to 
revise even items of news before permitting them to 
pass into the hands of the editor, who may feel com- 
pelled to reject the items because of their not being 
sufficiently condensed. 

8. Clearness. — The readers of news have not time to 
disentangle badly-constructed or ambiguous sentences, 
and it is imperative, therefore, that writers of news 
should give especial attention to the subject of clear- 
ness. Everv sentence should be so constructed that its 
meaning cannot be misunderstood. 
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A fault which writers should avoid is that of using 
slang. Slang is neither wit nor a substitute for wit. 
It may appear witty to the writer, but it has an un- 
pleasant eflfect on the reader, and should be rigidly 
discarded. 

3. Editorials. 

In the arrangement of a newspaper or a magazine a 
portion of space is alwa3^s reserved for the editor or 
editors in which to express their opinions, usually on 
the topics of the day. The productions occupying 
this space are known as Editorials. 

The Editor a Teacher. — In a sense, the editor is a teacher. 
The personal opinions he expresses are, in general, intended to 
influence the minds of others. This is his business, and the 
topics on which he teaches are as various as the entire range 
of matter in his paper. He is privileged to express his opinion 
on every imaginable subject, condemning or commending, and 
explaining or defending, as he may prefer. 

4. Reviews. 

A Review differs from an editorial in being more 
extended. Instead of occupying a small portion of 
space, it usually occupies many pages of a magazine. 

Macaulay^s article on Milton in the Edinburgh Review is one of 
the most notable examples of a review. It is a kind of writing 
for which Macaulay was famous, and his productions in this 
direction are models that have given their author a world-wide 
fame. 

Reviews, like editorials, embrace a great variety of subjects. 
Usually, though not always, the subject reviewed is some treatise 
or book. 

5. Essays. 

An Essay is a composition on any subject. Usually, 
it is a short composition, but the length may be extended 
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to many pages. This is the case in the essays of Ma- 
caulay, those of Carlyle, and others, some of which are 
known also by the title of reviews. 

Essays differ from reviews, however, in some respects. 
An essay does not usually express an individual opin- 
ion, as does an editorial or a review. The statements 
of an essay are more general. It rarely takes a book for 
its subject. It also treats of a subject in a more formal 
and systematic manner than is done by a review. 

Style. — Essays may be written on almost any subject, 
and almost any style may be employed, the only requi- 
site being that the style of expression shall be suitable 
to the thought. 

There are but few authors who confine themselves to 
essays alone. Most of the prominent essayists have 
made their reputation in other departments of literature 
also. Among those whose works are chiefly essays are 
Emerson, Carlyle, and Lamb. 

6. Treatises. 
A Treatise is a written discourse setting forth the prin- 
ciples and facts of some subject in a systematic order. 
Thus, works on grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, science, 
etc., are all properly treatises, whether designed for text- 
books or as books of reference. 

A Treatise differs from an essay in being more formal 
and scientific, and in being divided into chapters, sec- 
tions, etc. It is also more complete. We might haye 
an essay on any department of a subject^ as the import- 
ance of algebra, the relation of algebra to other studies, 
etc., but a treatise would discuss the science of algebra 
fully and completely in all its divisions, and set forth 
principles. 
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Tke mbject of a treatise is usually some branch of sci- 
ence, while that of an essay may be any topic, scientific 
or otherwise. 

TJie style of a treatise is plain, admitting of few figures, 
while in an essay much ornament may be used to add 
beauty of language to beauty of thought. 



7. Tbavels. 

A Book of Travels gives descriptions of places and 
people as seen by the writer. Such a book should contain 
a record of things interesting and important as observed 
by the traveler. It should also contain the author's 
observations, drawn from what he has seen or learned 
during his travels. Too many works on travel are lack- 
ing in value because they contain chiefly descriptions 
of places and people, without touching upon the habits, 
customs, and manners of the people visited, and without 
any evidence that the observer studied the people and 
their institutions with the view of giving enlightenment 
to others. 

Accuracy is the essential element in works descriptive 
of travel. Inasmuch as a book of travel is supposed to 
be written with the purpose of conveying information, 
it is necessary that the statements made by the writer 
be correct and reliable. 

The style in a book of travels should be attractive. 
Humor may be introduced with. good effect, and inter- 
esting and exciting incidents of travel should not be 
forgotten. The more variable the style and the inci- 
dents portrayed, the more entertaining will be a book 
of this kind. 
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8. History. 

A History^ is a narrative of events. It is a record of 
tlie past, giving the facts concerning both nations and 
individuals, and showing to some extent the causes of 
the present condition of different nations. 

The purpose of history is instruction. The events re- 
corded should, therefore, be those that are most import- 
ant, and that have had the strongest influence in mould- 
ing the government with which they have been con- 
nected. 

Impartiality^ fidelity, and accuracy are the essential ele- 
ments of a well- written history. An author has no right 
to be partial to any of his heroes, especially where such 
partiality may do injustice to others. He must also be 
faithful and accurate in all his statements, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 

The topics discussed in a history may be greatly varied. 
Former histories dwelt mainly on warlike exploits, both 
naval and military, while many of the later histories 
dwell to a great extent on the civil pursuits and prog- 
ress of the people. It is probably better that both 
should occupy a prominent place, especially the im- 
portant events that have had any influence in deciding 
the growth and destiny of a nation. 

The style of a history should be both dignified and 
entertaining. It need not, and should not, be lim- 
ited to the dry statement of facts, but figures, where 
appropriate, may be introduced with good effect. It 
should never degenerate into mere flippancy and 
frivolity. 
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Annals are usually historical facts arranged in a 
chronological order. 

Memoirs are the most noteworthy and important 
facts, usually, in connection with the life of the writer 
or falling under his personal observation. They are less 
dignified than history. They are mainly reminiscences, 
and may therefore be related in a less dignified style. 

Biography is the history of an individual. It differs 
from history in being limited to a less extended field, 
while history, on the other hand, deals with the public 
life of a nation. 

An Autobiography is a biography of a person written 
by himself. 

9. Fiction. 

A work of fiction is a story of the lives of imaginary 
persons. It may deal with real men and women, but 
when it does so, it uses fictitious names, and does not 
pretend to give their actual conversations and doings. 
• The aimia of fiction are various. Sometimes, as in 
Scott's historical novels, it is to teach histor}''; some- 
times it is to expose social vices, as in most of Dickens' 
novels ; and in some cases to enforce moral or religious 
truths, as in the novels of E. P. Roe and in most Sunday- 
school stories. 

The chief classes of fictitious literature are Novels and 
Romances, The latter are regarded as a class of fiction 
which deals with the more extravagant incidents and 
sentiments of life. Present writers, however, make but 
little distinction between the two classes. 

A dialogue is a fictitious conversation between two or 
more persons. 
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The essentials to success in a good work of fiction are a 
good plot or chain of incidents and a striking and life- 
like portraiture of character. These both are important, 
that the interest of the reader may be raised to the proper 
pitch and be maintained throughout. 



10. Discourses. 

A Discourse is a composition intended to be spoken 
or read to the persons addressed, instead of being read by 
them. 

Blinds of Discourse. — The principal kinds of dis- 
course are Orations^ Addresses, Speeclies, Lectures, Sermons. 

1. Orations. — An Oration is a discourse of the most 
dignified and elaborate kind. 

The subject is usually some important person or event; 
as, Everett's oration on " Washington "; Webster's oration 
on "Liberty and Union"; Burke's "Impeachment of 
Hastings." 

Sometimes the term is applied to the graduating and other 
speeches of students at school, but hardly with propriety, as the 
oration is a production of such an order that it is beyond the 
reach of any but the most finished speakers. 

Parts of an Oration. — The parts of an oration are — 
1. The introdibction ; 2. The discussion; 3. The conclusion 
or peroration. 

1. The object of the introduction is mainly to gain the 
attention and good- will of the audience, and put it in a 
condition to listen to argument. 

The following suggestion* are given without argument 
as essential to a good introduction : 
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a. An introdaction should be easy and graceful. 

b. It should be modest, uot promising too much. 

c. It must not be characterized by vehemence or passion. 

d It should not anticipate any material part of the discussion. 
e. It should be adapted in length and character to the discourso 
to follow. 

2. The discussion, or main part of the discourse, should 
be thorough. No definite rules can be given for the 
method of treatment for every subject, but the follow- 
ing general suggestions may be of use : 

a. Only such arguments should be selected as are strong and 
convincing. 

b. In arguments of varying strength begin and close with 
some of the strongest. 

c. Arguments must not bo too frequently repeated or too 
greatly expanded. 

3. The conclusion or peroration of the discourse should 
leave a strong impression. It should, therefore, be pro- 
pared with special care. Sometimes this is done by giv- 
ing a brief summary, and sometimes by a neatly-turned 
sentence which sums up the most powerful arguments 
previously advanced. Bu,t, however done, it should 
always be done in such an effective way as to win 
immediate recognition from the audience as being well 
done. 

The ancients divided orations into three classes : 

1. Demonstrative, the object of which was to praise or to 
censure. These were chiefly panegyrics, eulogies, and funeral 
orations. 

2. Deliberative, the object of which was to persuade or ad- 
vise. The subjects here discussed were war, finance, politics, 
and public improvement. 

3. Judicial, the object of which was to accuse or defend. 
This kind of oratory was confined wholly to the courts of law. 
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Qualities Essential to an Obation. 

From the nature of an oration it is evident that the 
etyle should be elevated. Ornament may be freely in- 
troduced, but it must be of the most exalted character. 

The following are among the most important essen- 
tials : 

1. Direct Address. — Direct address must be employed, 
because the main object of the oration is an appeal to 
the audience. In addition to the directness of address, 
an oration must be adapted to the audience before whom 
it is to be delivered. 

2. Unity. — A formal address should have unity of 
subject. This does not prevent the speaker from dis- 
cussing a variety of topics, but they must all have a 
direct bearing on the main topic. 

3. Dignity. — It is not inconsistent with the object of 
an oration to introduce both wit and humor, but neither 
should be permitted to detract from the general dignity 
demanded by every formal oration. 

4. Ornament. — As has been said, figurative language, 
but only of the most exalted kind, is conducive to 
oratory ; but sense should not be sacrificed to sound, 
nor should ornament take the place of fact. 

5. Energy. — This is more necessary in an oration than 
in any other kind of discourse. The style of the orator 
should be sucli as to enable him to sway his audience at 
will, demanding and controlling, their sympathy with 
every sentiment expressed. 

Qualifications Essential to the Obator. 

1. A Thorough Knowledge of Ms Subject. — The great- 
est orators in all ages have been men of sound scholar- 
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ship. This was true of Burke, Webster, Pitt, ami others, 
especially in the topics which they chose as the subjects 
of their orations. 

2. A Knowledge of Men. — ^Those who can best influ- 
ence men are they who most thoroughly understand 
human nature. An orator must know what men's 
feelings are in order that he may know how to con- 
trol them ; and he is generally most successful in this 
direction who most closely studies men's minds. 

3. Feeling. — The most powerful orations are undoubt- 
edly those in which the orator himself feels the import- 
ance of his work, and has full belief in the importance 
of the sentiments he expresses. 

4. Self-Possession. — An orator must have confidence 
not only in the importance of the cause he presents, 
but also in himself as being able to present his senti- 
ments in a fearless manner and yet with proper liber- 
ality. 

2. Addresses. — An address is a discourse somewhat 
similar to an oration, but not of so high a character. 
Addresses may be of great variety and be delivered on 
any occasion. 

3. Speeches. — A speech differs from an address only 
in the point that it is spoken, while an address may be 
either spoken or written. 

Speeches may be delivered on all sorts of occasions 
and on any topic whatever. Thus, we have political 
speeches, postprandial or after-dinner speeches, speeches 
to school-children, to town meetings, to legislative bodies, 
etc. 

Among these, the after-dinner speech, which should 
abound in wit and hapj)y allusions, is one of the most 
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difiicult to make, because it must, to a great extent, 
grow out of the occasion and the speaker must be 
quick at repartee. 

A plea is an oral discourse or speech delivered by a 
lawyer to a court or a jury. 

4. Lectures. — A lecture is an oral discourse delivered 
before a school, a class, or a popular audience with the 
view of imparting instruction. 

Lectures delivered to schools, churches, scientific as- 
sociations, and the like are designed to convey instruc- 
tion as their chief object ; but lectures delivered before 
promiscuous and popular audiences are designed partly 
to entertain and partly to instruct. There are some so- 
called lectures ^vhich have no element of instruction in 
them. They are designed more to create amusement 
tlian anything else. These hardly rise to the dignity 
of lectures, and have no claim to the title. 

5. Sermons. — A sermon is an oral discourse delivered 
by a clergyman to a congregation ; it usually takes for 
its subjeci> some passage of Scripture, which is ex- 
plained and developed, and an application made to 
the conduct and life of the hearers. 

Sermons may also be delivered by others than clergy- 
men. These are called lay sermons, Coleridge was noted 
for his lay sermons. 



CHAPTER IV. 

POETRY. 

Poetry is that division of discourse in which thought 
addressed to the feelings and the imagination is ex- 
pressed in the form of verse. 

Essentials. — The essentials of poetry are the follow- 
ing: 1. It must be the product of the imagination; 2. 
It must aim to please; 3. It must be in the form of 
verse. 

1. It must be the Product of the Imagination. — There 
is much verse that cannot properly be called poetry, and 
for whose existence as verse there seems to be no possi- 
ble excuse, except that the meter and the rhyme please 
the ear. Poetry rises above what is merely narrative, 
descriptive, or argumentative. It is the product of a 
creative imagination under excitement. It is an ideal 
creation of the mind. Its characters, its incidents, its 
scenes, and even its language, are drawn from the writ- 
er's imagination, and not from the real world. Shake- 
speare, himself one of the greatest of poets, thus pic- 
tures the process : 

" The poet's eye, in fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

28& 
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2. Poetry must Aim to Please. — While the object of 

prose composition is to set forth the truth, sometimes to 
convey information, and sometimes to move or persuade, 
that of poetry is essentially to please. Prose composi- 
tion aims also in a measure to please, but only so far as 
may be necessary to hold the interest; but poetry, being 
a work of the imagination, finds its whole end in pleas- 
ing the reader or hearer, and observes the conditions 
which govern prose only so far as these are necessary 
to gratify good taste. Poetry, like painting, music, and 
sculpture, is an art whose mission is to minister to 
man's esthetic nature. 

3. The Natural Form of Poetry is Verse. — There is a 
close connection between emotion and rhythmical move- 
ment. Tliis is noticed in the influence which music has 
upon every one susceptible to its charms. 

French critics have attempted to prove that some works not 
in metrical arrangement are poetry ; but verse is one of the 
essentials of poetry, and, while a composition may be poetical 
in having all the other essentials, it is not poetry unless it have 
a metrical arrangement. 

Note. — But not all verse is poetry. The rhymes of Mother 
Goose, and even some more dignified and pretentious efforts at versi- 
fication, while they may have the mechanical form of verse, are not 
poetry, because they lack the other essentials. 

Kinds of Poetry. 

The different kinds of poetry may be included under 
the following heads: Epic, Lyric, Elegiac, Dramatic, 
Pastoral, Didactic, and Satirical. 

1. Epic Poetry. 

Epic Poetry is that which treats of heroic exploits. 
It is the highest and most difficult kind of poetical 
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composition, and, in consequence, the number of cele- 
brated epics is very limited. In ancient verse Homer's 
Iliad in Greek and Virgil's JEneid in Latin are the most 
celebrated, and in modern verse Milton's Paradise Lost 
in English. To these might be added Tasso's Jerusalem 
Delivered in Italian, the Romance of the Oid in Spanish, 
the Niebelungen Lied in German, and the Henriade in 
French. 

The essentials to an epic poem are — 

1. The Subject should be Great and Heroic. — Thus, the 
JEneid has for its topic the perils and labors of ^Eneas, 
the reputed founder of the Roman race, in establishing 
the nation and laying the foundation of Rome. 

The Iliad describes the siege and downfall of Troy, 
the most noted event in the early history of the Trojans 
and the Greeks. 

Paradise Lost has for its topic the downfall not only 
of the human race, but also of the angelic host from 
heaven. 

2, An Epic should Form a Completed and Connected Whole. 
— The writers of epics do not, however, proceed, as the 
historian, by beginning at the beginning. They usually 
b^gin near the middle or the end of the narrative, his- 
torically considered, describing events that are highly 
interesting, and then weaving in the preceding events 
through conversation and recitals. 

Z. An Epic Poe^n should have a Hero. — In addition to 
the heroic subject in general, there should be one prom- 
inent actor in the whole scene. Thus, in the Iliad it is 
Achilles, in the JEneid it is JEneas, in Paradise Lost 
Milton intended it to be Adam, but Satan is quite as 
prominent a figure as the human hero. 
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4. An Epic Poem should Involve many Actors^ together 
with a Complicated Plot, — The first is necessary, because 
of the dignified character of the epic, which would soon 
be tiresome if it were confined to the exploits of a single 
individual ; tlie second, a complicated plot, is necessary 
also to sustain the interest. 

5. The General Tone of an Epic should be Serious and 
Etrnest. — When a poem of this character introduces car- 
icature, it is known as mock-epic, as Th^ Battle of the Frogs 
and the Mice, supposed to have been written by Homer, 
and the Rape of the Lock, by Pope. 

C. The Story should he Interesting. — An epic is essen- 
tially a story, which in its materials and arrangement 
would be interesting if told in prose. In the recital of 
this story in poetry the interest should in no way be 
allowed to deteriorate, but should, in reality, be height- 
ened by the ornament which poetry afibrds. 

Metrical Romance. — The Metrical Romance is a nar- 
rative of adventure less dignified than that of the epic. 
In the epic lo^ve is not a characteristic, but in the ro- 
mance it is prominent. Witches, elves, ghosts, and 
fairies are substituted for the gods and goddesses of the 
(^pic. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and The 
Faerie Queene are examples of metrical romance. 

Metrical Tale. — The Metrical Tale is a short story 
of love adventure told in verse. Some of the most noted 
are The Eve of St. Agnes, by Keats; Evangeline, by Long- 
fellow ; and Tam O^Shanter, by Burns, the last being full 
of humor. 

2. Lyric Poetry. 

Lyric Poetry was originally that which was written 
to be sung. It was designed to be accompanied with 
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the lyre, hence its name. In every language it is the 
oldest kind of poetry. 

The chief divisions of lyric poetry are songs^ odes, and 
sonnets. 

Songs. — Songs are lyric poems intended to be sung. 
They are of great variety, embracing love songs, senti- 
mental songs, war songs, campaign songs, comic songs, 
convivial songs, patriotic songs, hymns, and psalms. 
These are so well known that the title in each suggests 
the character of the song. 

Odes. — Odes are lyric poems not intended to be sung, 
though the name is derived from the Greek word for 
song. The ode is much more extended than the song, 
and its versification is more elaborate. Dry den's " Alex- 
ander's Feast " is one of the best examples of the ode. 
In subject the ode has been made, by different poets, 
to include almost every variety of sentiment — love, patri- 
otism, war, religion, etc. 

Of heroic odes, those of Pindar in the Greek are the most 
noted. In English, Dryden's " Alexander's Feast " holds the 
first place. 

Of moral odes, Collins' " Ode on the Passions " and Gray's 
"Ode to Eton College" are among the best in English. 

Sonnets. — Sonnets, though no longer used in song, are 
properly lyric poetry. The sonnet stanza will be ex- 
plained hereafter. The sonnet was first cultivated in 
Italy, where Petrarch made it famous. It was first in- 
troduced into the English language during the reign of 
Henry VIII. by Sir Thomas Wyatt 

The Ballad, which is a species of lyric poetry, records 
in easy and uniform verse some interesting incident or 
romantic adventure. 
19 
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3. Elegiac Poetry. 

An Elegry is a poem of a mournful character celebrat- 
ing the virtues of those deceased. 

In some cases, as Milton's " Lycidas," it celebrates the virtues 
of a single individual. In others, as Gray's ** Elegy," it is of 
a more general character. 

Note. — The elegy is, by some writers on Rhetoric, classed with 
lyric poetry. 

An Epitaph is a short elegy, usually inscribed on a 
tombstone or a monument. 

4. Dramatic Poetry. 

Dramatic poetry is that which is written to be acted. 
It exists in the form known as '* plays." The events, in- 
stead of being related as in the epic poem, are, by means 
of dialogue between the various characters, represented 
as actually taking place. 

What are known as the dramatic unities are — • 

1. Unity of Action, which requires that but one leading 
train of events characterize the play ; underplots are admissi- 
ble only when closely connected with the principal action. 

2. Unity of Time, which limits the action to a short period 
of time, usually a day. 

3. Unity of Place, which restricts the action to narrow 
geographical limits. 

Note. — The last two of these unities are often disregarded in 
modern drama. 

Division of Dramas. — Dramas are divided into^cfe, 
and these again are subdivided into Scenes, Regular 
dramas usually consist of five acts, each of which con- 
tains a number of scenes, but this division is not always 
strictly followed. 
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Kinds of Drama. — The leading kinds of dramatic 
poetry are Tragedy and Comedy, 

Tragedy is usually serious and earnest, and deals with 
lofty actions. It delineates the strongest passions, and 
aims to arouse in the spectator emotions of pity or hor- 
ror. It is usually attended with a fatal catastrophe to 
the person in whom the spectator is most interested. 

Comedy is light and humorous, and is full of ludicrous 
action and incident. Its aim is not to arouse the strong- 
er emotions, but to amuse. Its plot always has a happy 
termination, sometimes marriage, but always good-for- 
tune to the hero or heroine of the play. 

Dramas are further subdivided into Farces^ Burlesques^ 
Operas, Melodramas^ Operettas. 

A Farce is a short comedy, whose object is simply to 
excite mirth. It never exceeds three acts, and often con- 
sists of only one or two acts. 

A Burlesque is a short comedy, the humor of which 
consists in mixing things high and low ; that is, in cloth- 
ing elevated thoughts in ordinary expressions, or in 
clothing ordinary thoughts with an artificial dignity. 

An Opera is a drama set to music, in which the actors 
sing the parts of the dialogue instead of speaking it. 

A Melodrama is a drama in which some parts are 
spoken and some sung. It difiers from the opera only 
in having a greater part of the dialogue spoken. 

An Operetta is a short opera. 

In the opera and the melodrama one of the chief elements 
is a gorgeous display in the presentation of dress and scenery, 
which a<ld to the effect. 
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The Drama has always held a foremost place in poetic com- 
position. Of the Greeks, .^chylus, Euripides, and Sophocles 
were especially distinguished as dramatic writers ; of the French, 
Racine, Molicre, and Corneille ; of the Germans, Schiller and 
Kotzebue ; of the Spanish, Lope de Vega and Calderon ; and 
of the English, Shakespeare. 

5. Pastoral Poetry. 

Pastoral Poetry is that which deals with the objects 
of Nature, especially rustic life and scenes. It finds its 
topics in all that is charming of rural life — ^green fields, 
golden harvests, the rich colorings of Nature, glowing 
sunsets, falling snows, and the like. 

An Idyl is a short descriptive pastoral poem, though 
some poems called by this title, as Tennyson's IdyU of 
the King, have but little of the character of pastoral 
poetry. 

An Eclogue is a pastoral poem in which shepherds are 
represented as conversing with one another. The name 
was given by Virgil to his pastoral poems, and it has 
been so used ever since. 

6. DrDACTio Poetry. 

Didactic Poetry is that which aims chiefly to teach. 
It aims also to please, but instruction is its chief object. 
Many didactic poems are, of necessity, dry, and for this 
reason they have by some been called poems under pro- 
test, since they lack one of the most essential elements 
of poetry. 

It is argued, on the other side, that the mere form 
of the instruction, when placed in verse, carries with it 
ftn element of pleasure which could not be conveyed 
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through the medium of prose, and therefore that didac- 
tic verse has its proper place with other kinds of poetr}'. 

Didactic poetry has been subdivided as follows : 

1. Technical, or such as explains ; as Virgil's Georgics^ 
a treatise on agriculture ; Horace's Art of Poetry ; Pope's 
Essay on Oriticism, 

2. Moral, exhorting to a nobler life ; as Bryant's Than- 
atopsis, PoUok's Course of Time, 

3. Meditative, illustrating precepts by the beauties of 
nature or pleasures of the mind ; as Thomson's Seasons, 
Cowper's Task, Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, Akenside's 
Pleasures of the Imagination, and Rogers' Pleasures of th^ 
Memory, 

4. Philosophical, proposing theories of life or nature ; 
as Young's Night Thoughts, Pope's Essay on Man, Tup- 
per's Proverbial Philosophy, and Wordsworth's Excursion, 

7. Satirical Poetry. 

Satirical Poetry is that which is intended to ridicule 
the vices and follies of mankind. By some critics sa- 
tirical poetry is held to be a variety of didactic poetry, 
but it is not so much designed to teach as it is to expose 
folly and reform the abuses which it attacks. 

A Satire is a poem aimed at the weaknesses or follies 
of men. It is not aimed at individuals, but at faults in 
general. 

A Lampoon is that variety of satire which attacks the 
individual rather than his faults. It is offensive because 
it aims not so much to reform as to abuse and annoy. 

Of satires, some of the most prominent are Pope's Duneiad, 
Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes, Butler's Hudibras, and 
Byron's English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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Versification. 

Versification, or verse-making, has to do with the 
mechanical part of j)oetry. 

The same thoughts expressed in verse, as has heen in- 
timated before, are more pleasing than when placed with- 
out regard to metrical arrangement. This is readily seen 
by arranging a stanza of poetry in prose form. Thus, — 

" The maddened Hiawatha rushed forth into the mightj forest ; 
a deadly sorrow was in his heart ; a stony firmness was in his face, 
and the sweat of anguish started on his brow, but it froze and did not 
fall." 

See how much more melodious when put in verde : 

" Forth into the mighty forest 
Bushed the maddened Hiawatha ; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stony firmness, 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze, and fell not." 

It will be noted at once that the sense and the words are the 
same, and yet the poetry is more pleasing than the prose because 
of the more pleasing arrangement. 

In the arrangement of verse three things are to be 
considered : rhythm, meter, rhyme. 

1. Bhythm. 

Ehythm is the harmonious arrangement of syllables. 
Rhythm may occur in prose as well as in poetry, and it 
is equally pleasing in either. The same impulse placed 
on each syllable produces monotone, but the intervention 
of one or more unaccented syllables between those that 
are accented not only rests the vocal organs, but also pro- 
duces a more pleasant effect upon the ear of the hearer. 
All harmonious prose gives more or less attention to 
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rhythm, but poetry cannot exist without it. In prose 
the rhythm need not be regular — ^that is, an accented 
syllable may be followed by one, two, or more unaccented 
ones — ^but in poetry the accented and the unaccented 
syllables follow each other in a regular order ; and the 
nearer this order is approached by the arrangement 
of accents in prose, the more rhythmical and pleasing 
will be its effect. There can be no doubt that the more 
pleasing effect of poetry is due to the greater perfection 
of its rhythm. 

A Verse in prosody is a single line of poetry. 

A Stanza is one of the separate divisions of a poem. 
It consists of two or more verses. 

A Couplet, or Distich, consists of two lines or verses 
taken together. 

A Triplet consists of three verses rhyming together. 

A Quatrain consists of four verses rhyming alternately. 

2. Meter. 

Meter, or measure, is the arrangement of a certain 
number of poetic feet in a line. 

Foot. — Kfoot is a group of syllables having one accent. 
It is the smallest division of a line, and is the unit by 
which the line is measured. 

Length of a Line. — ^The length of a line is determined by 
the number of accents or feet which it contains. Thus, — 

Monometer, a verse of one foot. 
Dimeter J a verse of two feet. 
Trimeter J a verse of three feet. 
Tetrameter, a verse of four feet. 
Pentameter J a verse of five feet. 
Hexam^eter, a verse of six feet. 
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Kindf of Peet — In English we have feet of two sylla- 
bles and feet of three syllables, and in each of these the 
accent may be placed on either the beginning or the end 
of the foot This gives us four main varieties of feet, 
named as follows: 

Iambus ( ^ " ) irise. 
Trochee ( - ** ) beauty. 
Anapest ( ** ** " ) Intfirvene. 
Dac^rl ( " ** ** ) beauttftU. 

Note that the macron [ ~ ], placed over a syllable, shows that 
it is accented, and the breve [ "^ ], that the syllable is not ac- 
cented. 

The Iambic foot consists of an unaccented and an accented 
syllable. 

The Trochaic foot consists of an accented and an unaccented 
syllable. 

The Anapestic foot consists of two unaccented syllables and 
one accented. 

The Dactylic foot consists of an accented syllable and two 
unaccented. 

To the foregoing may be added the spondee, which consists of 
two accented syllables ; as, twilight, hearsay, etc. ; but since we 
have no whole lines made up of spondees, we have no spondaic 
verse. 

The amphibrach consists of an unaccented, an accented, and an 
unaccented syllable ; as, &re flashing, d^pendSnt. This foot is 
by some writers disallowed. 

Some authors give the ccesura, a long accented syllable used 
as one foot ; as, — 

Higher, higher, will we climb 
Up the mount of glory. 

When the meter in a line is complete, the verse is said to be 
acatalecUc; as, — 

The cur I fgw tolls | th6 knell | 5f part | Ing day | . 
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When the meter is deficient, it is called catalectic ; as, — 

Green b6 th6 | graves wh6re h6r | mar tyrs ftre ] ly Xng. 

When there is a redundant syllable, the meter is called hyper* 
eiitalectic or hypermeter ; as, — 

ilong I the hills I 6f heath | 6r. 
The following will illustrate the varieties of meter and verse : 

Iambic Verse. 

Note. — Iambic monometer and iambic dimeter are very rare. 

I. Monometer : " His wit, | 

WUh smart, | 
H9s hit I 
My heart." | . 

I. Dimeter : " Lttve must, | In short, | 

Ktep fond I &nd true, | 
Through g65d | report, | 
Xnd e I vll t^." I 

I. Trimeter : " Wh6n thou | art nigh | It sgems | 

i new I cr6a | ti6n round ; | 
ThS sun I has fair | gst beams, | 
The lute I a soft I 6r sound." | 

I. Tetrameter : 

" S6 blue I y6n wind | Ing riv | 6r flows, | 
It seems | an out | 13t from | th& sky, | 
Wh6re, wait | Ing till | th6 west | wind blows, | 
The freight | 6d clouds | at anch | 6r lie." | 

I. Pentameter : 

" Th6 breez | y call | 6f in | c6nse-breath | Ing morn, | 

Th6 swal I lOw twit | tering from | th6 straw- | biiilt shed, | 
Th6 cock's I shrill clar | Ion, or | th6 ech | oing horn, | 
N6 more | shall rouse | th^m from | thfiir low | ly bed." 

I. Hexameter : 

" Phllos I Cphers | may teach | thy where | abSuts | and nat | tire j 
Btit wise, | as all | Qf us, | p&rforce, | mtlst think | '^m, 
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Th6 8ch<^l I b(^y best | hils fixed | thjf nd | mSnclat | Hre, 
Ind pd I gtfi too I mtLRt caU | th^e Bob- | 5-link | tLm." 

Note. — In order to save space, but a single line is given in most 
of the following examples : 

Tbochaic Vebse. 

Trimeter : . Bless m3, | this Is | pleas&nt, | 

Elding I on & I rail. 

Tetrameter : See th& | rudd5^ | morning | smiling. | 

Pentameter : 

MouuUlin- I winds I 5h I | whither | do j^e | call mS ? 

Hexameter : 

On & I mount&in | stretched b3 | neath & | hoarj^ | wIllQw. | 

Anapestic Vebse. 

Trimeter : I am mon | &rch 61 all | TstirYey. | 

Tetrameter : 
WhGuthSflow I 6rs6f friend | ship 6r love | hive dScayed. | 

Pentameter : 

On th3 warm | chSek 6f youth | th^ g^y smile | &nd thd 
rose I 6v6r blend. | 

Hexameter : 
Biit thg leaves | &re b^gin | ning t5 with | Sr &nd droop, | 
&nd th6y die | In & day. 



Dactyuc Verse. 

Note. — Tell the number of feet in each of the following : 

1. Bird 6f th6 wildSrnfiss, 
BlitliesSme ilnd cumbSrlSss, 

Light bS thy matin 5*er moorliind &nd lea. 

2. Boys will inticlpiitc, lavish ind dissipate. 
All thdt yuur busy pilte hoardM with care. 
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EXERCISE. 

Tell what hind of fed in each of the following ; oho the number of 

feet in a line. 

— » »"^ ^- 

1. Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying. 

2. SoI3ier,/rest I tny ; war fi^e o'er, 

Sleep* tlie sleep^ tfiat knows no waking. 

3. Then methought I Jieard a hollow sound 
Gathering up" from all the lower ground. 

4. Let the sf^piS bfe grave ; 

'Tis the vic^iof the slave. 

5. The melancholy days are come, 

Tfie ^deS^ of the year. 

6. If sSlicf bTppiness^e prize, 

Wftlnh oiir breast the jewel lies. 



1/ — , 



7. His brow M^as sad ; his eye bbneath 
Flashed l|ke a falchion fro^i its sheath. 

8. Land of the Pilgrim's pride. 
Land where my; fathers died, 
From ev'ry mountain-side 

Let freedom ring. 

Mixed Verse. 

The prevailing law in English verse is that all feet in 
a line shall be of the same kind ; that is, all iambic, all 
trochaic, all anapestic, etc. ; but much of modern vetse 
is mixed by the substitution of other feet occasionally for 
the prevailing foot in the line. The following are the 
authorized substitutions, allowing the amphibrach foot 
to have a place : 

1. In iambic verse a trochee may be substituted for the first 
iambus, and an amphibrach or an anapest for any iambus. 

2. In trochaic verse an iambus may be substituted for the last 
trochee, and a dactyl or an amphibrach for any trochee. 

3. In dactylic verse an amphibrach may be substituted for the 
first dactyl, and a trochee for any dactyl. 
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4. In anapestic verse an iambus may be substituted for any 
anapest, or an amphibrach for the last. 

6. In amphibrachic verse an anapest may be substituted for the 
first amphibrach, a trochee or an iambus for any amphibrach, or 
a dactyl for the last. 

The longest English poem that is a specimen of mixed 
verse is Longfellow's " Evangeline," but, in general, the 
writing of extended poems in mixed verse has not been 
successful. 

Mixed verse seems to be most successful in compar- 
atively short lines that rhyme. The following are excel- 
lent specimens : 

The first is from " Sheridan's Ride," by Bead : 

tip frCm th6 I South at | break ttf | day, 
Bringing ttt | Winch6st6r | fresh dis | may, 
Th§ affright I 6d air | with a shud | dSr bore, | 
Like a her | aid In haste, | t5 th3 chief | tain's door | 
Th6 ter | rlbl6 grum | bl6, and mm \ bl6, and roar, | 
Telling th6 | battl6 | was on | ttnce more, | 
And Sher | Idan twen | ty miles | a way. | 

The second is from " The Ivory-Carver," by Boker : 

SilSntly I sat th6 | artist a | lone 

Carving a | Christ fr6m th6 | iv6ry | bone. 

LittlS by I littlS, with I toil and | pain, | 

HS won I his way | thrSugh th6 sight | l^s grain | 

That held, | and y6t hid, | th6 thing | h6 sought, | 

Till thS work | stdod up | a grow | Ing thought. | 

Note. — Let the student name the feet in each of these stanzas, and 
criticise any imperfections he may find. 

3. Rhyme. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound in final syllables that 
begin differently. It usually occurs at the ends of the 
lines; as, — 
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It shall come in empire's groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones P* 

But rhyme may occur also in the middle of a verse ; 
as, — 

" For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee." 

Rhyme may be single, double, triple, etc., according 
to the number of syllables that are similar. 

A single rhyme is where but one syllable rhymes with 
another; as, — 

" Vital spark of heavenly flame. 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal /ram«." 

A double rhyme is where two syllables rhyme with two 
in another line; as, — 

"Trembling, hoping, lingering, /yiw^r, — 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying P* 

A triple rhyme is where the three final syllables rhyme 
with three in another line ; as, — 

" Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly. 
Young and so fair." 

Double rhymes occur in trochaic verse, and triple 
rhymes in dactylic verse. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter or let- 
ters at the beginning of words ; as, — 

" There lived in Lombardy, as authors write, 
In days of old a wise and worthy knight." 
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Conditions of Rh3rnie. 

1. The rhyming syllables should be accented, 

2. A syllable cannot rhyme with itself. 

The following is faulty : 

'* We go from Ilium's mined walls away, 
Wherever favoring fortune points the way." 

3. The vowel of a rhyming syllable^ together with the con^ 
sonants that follow the vowel, must be the same in both rhywr 
ing syllables. 

For this reason aught and fauU cannot rhyme, nor can 
breath and health, nor death and hecUh. 

4. The vowel in each of the rhyming syllables should be 
preceded by a consonant. 

Double and triple rhymes are subject to the same 
laws as single rhymes, beginning with the accented syl- 
lable in each, all that follows the accented syllable being 
of the same form in each of the rhyming lines. The 
following, therefore, make good rhymes : tenderly, slen- 
derly; pleasure, treasure; reason, season, etc 

A perfect rhyme is one in which the closing vowels 
and the consonants which follow them are the same in 
sound, while the consonants that precede these vowels 
are different, as in the following: 

"True art is nature to advantage dressed; 
What oft was thought, but ne*er so well expressed." 

An admissible rhyme is one in which the closing 
vowels, while not the same, closely resemble each 
other, as in the following: 

" Good nature and good sense must ever Join; 
To err is human ; to forgive, divine." 
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The number of lines rhyming in a stanza variea 
Usually it is two, but it may be three or more. 
Sometimes successive lines rhyme ; as, — 

" Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife^ 
And let me languish into lifeJ* 

More frequently attemate lines rhyme ; as, — 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time" 

Blank Verse. 

Blank Verse is verse that does not rhyme. It is 
usually written in what is known as heroic verse ; that 
is, iambic pentameter, so called because most poems 
celebrating the deeds of heroes are written in this verse. 
The following is an example from Milton : 

" Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous walls of Paradise upsprung, 
Which to our general sire gave prospects large 
Into his nether empire neighboring round. 
And higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit. 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared, with gaj enameled colors mixed ; 
Of which the sun more glad impressed his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath showered earth." 

Among the most noted writings in blank verse are 
Milton's Paradise Lost, the plays of Shakespeare, and 
most of the other heroic and dramatic verse in our 
language. 

Longfellow's Hiawatha, written in trochaic tetrameter, 
and Evangeline^ mainly in dactylic hexameter, are two 
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of the most noted exceptions to the foregoing. The 
following is from Hiawatha: 

" Should yon ask me whence these Rtories, 
Whcnc^ tiiese legends and traditions, 
Wiih the odors of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations 
As of thunder in the mountains, 
I should answer, I should tell yon," etc. 

Stanzas. 

A Stanza consists of a number of lines taken together 
as one of the divisions of a poem. It may consist of 
any number of lines, from two upward. 

The commonest stanza is the four-line stanza, in which 
the lines rhyme either alternately, or the first two with 
each other, and the second two with each other. 

The following are among the stanzas that are most 
noted : 

The Rhythm-Royal is a seven-line stanza, invented 
by Chaucer. It is composed of iambic pentameter lines, 
the first four being a quatrain, the fifth line rhyming 
with the fourth, and the last two being a rhyming 
couplet. The following is an example from Shake- 
speare : 

" So on the tip of his subduing tongue 

All kinds of arguments and questions deep. 
All replication prompt, and reason strong. 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will." 
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The Spenserian Stanza is a still more noted stanza. 
It is named after its inventor, Edmund Spenser, the 
author of the Faerie Qaeene. The following stanza is 
taken from that poem: 

" Infinite streams continually did well 

Out of this fountain, sweet and fair to see, 
The which into an ample laver fell, 
And shortly grew to so great quantity 
That like a little lake it seemed to be ; 
Whose depth exceeded not three cubits height, 

That through the waves one might the bottom see. 
All paved beneath with jasper shining bright, 
That seemed the fountain in that sea did sail upright." 

The Spenserian stanza consists of nine lines, all iambic 
pentameter, except the last, which is a hexameter. It is 
constructed as follows : The first eight lines consist of 
two ordinary quatraiins, which are tied together by 
making the first line of the second quatrain rhyme 
with the last line of the first quatrain. The ninth line 
rhymes with the eighth ; its addition to the other eight 
is thought to give a pleasing effect. 

The authors who have employed the Spenserian stanza 
with good effect are Spenser in the Faerie Queene, Byron 
in Ohilde Harold, Beattie in The Minstrel, and Thomson 
in The Castle of Indolence, 

The Sonnet. — The Sonnet stanza consists of fourteen 
lines, iambic pentameter. 

It is divided into two parts — ^the first, eight lines, 
called an Octave, and the last, six, called a Sestette. 

The Octave consists of two quatrains, in each of which 
the first line rhymes with the fourth line, and the second 
with the third. The octave has but two rhymes; the 
first and the fourth line in one quatrain rhyming with 
the first and the fourth in the other ; so, also, the second 
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and tlie third of the first quatrain rhyme with the same 
lines in the second. 

The Sestette is not fixed in its structure, but the fol- 
lowing on " Work " by Jean Ingelow illustrates the most 
common form, in which the first line rhj^mes with the 
fourth, the second with the fifth, and the third with the 
sixth : 

'* Like coral insects multitudinous 

The minutes are whereof our life is made. 
They build it up as in the deep's blue shade 

It grows, it comes to light, and then and thus 

For both there is an end. The populous 

Sea-blossoms close, our minutes that have paid 
Life's debt of work are spent ; the work is laid 

Before our feet that shall come after us. 

We may not stay to watch if it will speed, 
The bard if on some Interns string his song 

Live sweetly yet ; the hero if his star 

Both shine. Work is its own best earthly meed, 
Else have we none more than the sea-born throng 

Who wrought those marvelous isles that blow afar." 

Hymn Stanzas. — The variety of stanzas that may be 
employed in poetry is almost endless, and it would be 
almost impossible to give an accurate description of all. 
The most familiar and most important are those used 
for psalms and hymns. 

Of stanzas used for hymns, the three most familiar 
ones are those known as Long Meter, Common Meter, 
and Short Meter. These each contain four lines, and 
are written in iambic measure. 

The Long Meter stanza consists of four tetrameters, as 
follows : 

w-.|^_|^_|w_| 
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The following is a familiar specimen : 

Sw6et is I th6 day | 6f sa | cr6d rest : | 
N5 mor | tSl cares | shall seize | my breast; | 
6h may | my heart | In tune | b6 found, | 
Like Da | vXd^s harp | Sf sol | 6mn sound. | 

The Gommoii Meter stanza has two lines tetrameter, 
the first and the third, and two lines, the second and 
the fourth, trimeter, as follows: 

--l^-l-'-l-'-l 

--l-'-I-'-l-'-l 
— - I - - I -- - I 

The following is a familiar example : 

J6y to I th6 world, | th6 Lord | Is come I | 

L6t earth | rScelve | h6r King ; | 
L6t ev' I ry heart | prepare | him room, | 

And heaven | ilnd na | tiire sing. | 

The Short Meter stanza has a tetrameter for its third 
line ; the others are trimeter, as follows : 

-- - I - - I ^ - I 
- I - - I - - I -- - I 

The following is a familiar example : 

Th§ Lord | my shep | h6rd is, | 

I shall I bS well | supplied ; | 
Since he | Is mine, | &nd I | Am his, | 

What can | I want | bSsIde ? | 

Among the most important other meters are Long Peculiar 
Meter, an iambic of six lines tetrameter, and Hallelujah Meter, 
an iambic of eight lines, of which the first four are trimeters, 
and the last four dimeters. To these may be added hymn 
stanzas known in hymnbooks as S's, 7's, 8's and 7's, 6*s, etc., 
in which the name indicates the number of syllables in a line, 
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Poetic License. — The poet is permitted to deviate 
more or less from the natural form of expression. This 
privilege of using certain words and forms in poetry 
which are not allowable in prose is called poetic license. 

The following are the chief forms : 

1. Violent inversions ; as, — 

" Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad." 

2. Ellipses; as, — 

" To err is human ; to forgive[,] divine." 

3. The use of peculiar words and contraction's not allotoable 
in prose; as, Morn, eve, 'tis, 'twas, o'er, sheen, etc. 

4. Pleonasm, or the use of more words than necc^ary ; as, — 

" My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me?" 

5. The substitution of one part of speech for another; as, — 
** The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall." 

6. TJie introduction of an adverb between the two parts of 
an infinitive; thus, — 

" To fully repent is to wholly undo." 

7. The use of or for either and nor for neither; 
thus, — 

" Whatever thy name, or Muse or Greece." 

** Xor man nor nature satisfied, whom only God created." 

Elision is the running of two syllables into one by 
the omitting of one or more letters. Thus in the lines 

" The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display," 
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the two syllables the and un must be pronounced as one, 
to make the foot uniform throughout the verse. 

It is proper to say, however, that many critics claim 
that elision may be -avoided by considering the foot in 
such cases trisyllabic, and substituted for a dissyllabic 
foot. 

Scansion, or the process of scanning, is the dividing 
of verse so as to mark the rhythm. Thus, — 

'Mid scenes | 6f c6nfu | sittn ind crea | tttre cSmplaints, | 
H6w Bweet | td th6 soul j Is c5inmuii | i6n 6f saints — | 
T5 find | &t thfi ban | qu6t 6f mer | cy there's room, | 
And feel | In th6 pres | 6nce 5f Je | stLs &t h6me I | 

Note. — It must not be expected that all the feet of a poem or 
a stanza will be uniform. Such stanzas are extremely rare, but 
each stanza, and usually all the stanzas of a poem, have a pre- 
vailing rhythm. The prevailing foot in Jjie poem should be suffi- 
ciently prominent to accustom the ear to the regularity of the 
movement, but substituted feet maybe introduced with good 
effect to break the monotony if they do not interfere with the 
general rhythm. 

Examples fob Scanninq. 

1. Let the student scan each of these examples carefully, 

2. Let him name the prevailing foot in each stanza, and point out 
the substituted feet, 

3. Let him also show whether or not the substituted foot is author^ 
ized by the rules heretofore given, 

1. At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 
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In dreams his song of triamph heard, 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, 
Then pressed that monarch's throne a king,— 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. — HaUech. 

2. This world is all a fleeting show. 

For man's illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 

There's nothing true but heaven. — Moore. 

8. Nobody knew how the fisherman brown, 

AVith a look of despair that was half a firown. 
Faced his fate on that furious night. 
Faced the mad billows with hunger white. 
Just within hail of a beacon-light. 
That shone on a woman fair and trim. 
Waiting for him. — Lucy Larcom, 

4. There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin ; 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill; 
For his country he sighed when at twilight repairing 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion. 
For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean. 
Where once, in the fervor of youth's warm emotion, 

He sung the bold anthem of Erin-go-bragh. — Campbell, 

5. No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 
The ship was still as she could be ; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. — Southey, 

6. Up the dale and down the bourne. 

O'er the meadow swift we fly ; 
Now we sing, and now we mourn. 
Now we whistle, now we sigh. — Darley. 

7. When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 
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At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

— Campbelk 

8. Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying — 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying I 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life I — Pope, 

9. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds, every one, 
"When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun, 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain ; 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. — Shelley, 

10. Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he callM the flowers, so blue and golden. 
Stars that in earth's firmament do shine. — Longfellow, 

11. God might have bade the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small. 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 

Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enough, 

For every want of ours. 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have had no flowers. — Mary Hovoitt, 

12. Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 

That creepeth o'er ruins old I 
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Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell sa lone and cold ; 
The walls must he crumhled, the stones decay'd. 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 

Is a merry meal for him. — Dickens. 

13. Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove ; 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue 
That never are wet with the falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine 

Far down in the green and grassy brine. — Percival, 

14. Oh, the Rose of Granada was blooming full-blown, 
And she laughed at the suitors who thought her their own, 
Till there came from Morocco the Moor, Ala Jaerr, 
And he tossed from his spear-head the horse-tails in air. 

Saying, " List to me, lady ; 

For hither I've flown, 
O Rose of Granada, 

To make thee my own I" — Boher. 

15. One by one the sands are flowing. 

One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going : 
Do not strive to grasp them all. — A, Procter, 

16. Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea I 

Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
Oh to abide, in the desert with thee I 

Wild is thy lay, and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy — love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing — 

Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. — James Hogg, 
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17. Burly, dozing bumble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek ; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone I. 
Zigzag steerer, desert-cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singing over shrubs and vines.— JS^w«r«(m. 

18. The splendor falls on castle- walls 

And snowy sumtoits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the^wild echoes flying ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.-— 7^ny«o», 

19. Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes ; 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream ; 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. — Burnt, 

ii 

20. They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she's gone to the lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by a firefly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. — Moore, 

21. Alas for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 

Under the sun I 
Oh, it was pitiful I 
Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none. — Hood, 

22. Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow I 
Filling the sky and the earth below ; 
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Over the housetops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet; 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 
Skimming along. 
Beautiful snow ! it can do nothing wrong. 
Flying to kiss a fair lady^s cheek ; 
Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freak. 
Beautiful snow, from the heavens above. 
Pure as an angel and fickle as love I — Jos, W, Watson, 

23. Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us — 
Kest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Best from the world-sirens that lure us to ill. 

— Mr8, Osgood, 

24. A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep. 
Where the scattered waters rave. 

And the winds their revels keep I 
Like an eagle caged I pine 

On this dull, unchanging shore ; 
Oh give me the flashing brine. 

The spray and the tempest's roar I — Sargent. 

25. Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. — Ooldsmitk, 

26. There's a game much in fashion — I think it's called 

euchre 
(Though I never have played it for pleasure or lucre) — 
In which, when the cards are in certain conditions 
The players appear to have changed their positions, 
And one of them cries, in a confident tone, 
" I think I may venture to go it alone." — Saxe. 
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27. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

— Byron. 

28. Hark I they whisper; angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away I 
"What is this absorbs me quite — 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 

Tell me, my soul I can this be death ? — Pope, 

29. Stand here by my side, and turn, I pray, 

On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang over it heavy and gray, 

And dark and silent the water lies ; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 

Flake after flake, 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. — Bryant. 

30. Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 

and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber- 
door. 
" 'Tis some visitor," I muttered, " tapping at my chamber* 
door — 
Only this, and nothing more." — Poe. 



RHETORIC AND LITERATURE. 



The principles of Rhetoric should be applied in tlie 
study of Literature. Both Grammar and Rhetoric are 
designed not only to enable us to express ourselves in 
accordance with the best usage of reputable authors, but 
also to interpret intelligently and correctly the language 
of these authors, comprehend clearly all their historical, 
mythological, or literary allusions, and appreciate fully 
their depth of thought, accuracy of expression, and 
beauty of style. 

The study of literary productions, whether poetry or 
prose, should be analytic, embracing a logical applica- 
tion of the principles of both Grammar and Rhetoric. 

The following brief study of Holmes's Chambered 
Nautilus will suggest a plan that may be followed with 
profit. It is a plan that may be enlarged upon and 
varied by the teacher to suit the requirements of the 
selection and the demands of the student. The result 
of such a critical study of masterpieces in literature is 
to make the student careful in his own use of the prin- 
ciples heretofore presented, while it also trains him to 
judge accurately of the real merits of literary produc- 
tions, and creates in him a love for such literary work 
as most nearly approaches perfection. 
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The Chambered NAtrrnjUS. 

Note. — This charming poem— of which Dr. Holmes, the author, 
has said, "If you will remember me by the Chambered Naut'duSy your 
316 
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memory will be a monument T shall think more of than any bronze 
or marble" — is not so familiar to students of literature as its beauties 
merit. The author of this work has made the selection of the poem 
for study, partly because it is a favorite, but chiefly because its beau- 
ty will well repay the labor of careful study and critical analysis. 

Let the student first refer to a cyclopaedia for a description of the 
nautilus, in order that he may the better understand and appreciate 
the allusions made by the poet. 

I. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And the coral-reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Analysis. — Scan the poem carefully. 

Name the prevailing foot. Name the meter of each line in the 
flrst stanza. Is the same metrical arrangement found in all the 
stanzas ? 

Line 1. Is ship of 'pearl literal or figurative language ? Explain 
the expression poets feign. What kind of clause rhetorically? What 
kind of modifier is which sails the unshadowed maiiif 

2. main. — Parse the word ; give its government. 

3. Pronounce venturous as it occurs in the line. Give the case of 
hark. To what does bark refer? What figure on barkf 

4. sweei summei' wind. — Why««;ee^.' What figure? 
purpled wings. — Has the nautilus wings ? 

Note. — Purpled doubtless refers to the color of the membrane 
which serves as a sail. 

5. What is meant by In gvlfs enchanted t What by where the siren 
sings f 

6. Supply the ellipsis. What kind of adjective is ftaref 

7. What is meant by sea-maids f WhaX are coral-reef s f Explain 
their formation. 

llewrite the stanza in well-constructed prose, supplying such words 
as are omitted by poetic license. 
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II. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl,^ 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl I 

And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell. 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed I 

8. Is living gauze literal or figurative ? To what does it refer ? 
Change the expression to a simile. 

Parse the word more. Why no more unfurl in preference to no longer 
Ufrfitrlf 

9. Why is this sentence reversed? What figure in the line? 

10. Point out the figure in this line. 

11. Point out the figure. 

What is the meaning of was toont t Give an equivalent expres- 
sion. 

12. What is meant by the fraU tenant f 

14. irised ceiling, — What figure? What is the literal meaning 
here of irised ceiling rent t 

Give the meaning of its surdess crypt unsealed. Is the expression 
literal or figurative ? 

III. 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door. 
Stretched in his last found home, and knew the old no more. 

Note. — In Stanza III. the poet shows beautifully how the nautilua 
passes from the smaller to the greater coils as it grows and develops. 

15. Give the grammatical construction of Tear after year, 

16. Why lustrous coU f Are coil and spiral synonyms? 

17. Dispose of the word still. Give a synonym for grew, 

18. What b meant here by the past yeai^s dwelling t 
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19, 20. Name the subject of stole and bmU, 
Point out and name the figures in these lines. 
Give the meaning of idle door in line 20. 

21. Explain the use of more in this line. 

IV. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee^ 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap forlorn I 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn I 

While on my ear it rings. 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : 

22. Parse Thanh. 

23. What figure in this line? In what case is Quldf What is 
addre^^sed as Child of the wandering sea f 

24. Point out the figure in thb line? Dispose of the word CasL 
To whom does her refer? 

20. Explain what is meant by this line. 

26. Who is Triton f What is the effect of the accent-mar^ in 
wi'eaihM f 

27. What does the line modify ? on mine ear it rings. — Is this real 
or imaginary ? Explain. 

28. What figure on caves of thought f What does the phrase 
Through the deep caves, etc modify? 

Build thee more stately mansions, my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll I 

Leave thy low-vaulted past I 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
SHut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea I 

Remark. — Stanza V. is a beautiful illustration of pure apostrophe. 
Note that the whole stanza is the direct object of sings, in the pre- 
ceding stanza. 
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29. Parse thee. Give the grammatical eonstraction of «m/. 

30. Point out the figure in thi8 line. 

31. What is meant by the line? Is the language literal or figura- 
tive? Kxplain. 

3*2. What figure in the line? Parse nobler, 

33. Give the mode of shvi. Complete the comparison introduced 
Ytj tnore. Explain the meaning of a dome more vast as here used. 

34. Of wliat is this line a modifier? 

34, 35. Mention the modifiers of thou. Explain the figure in the 
line. 

Commit the poem to memory. 

Kewrite it in prose, carrying out the simile between the nautilus 
and the human soul. 



THE END« 
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